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BEYOND EAST AND WEST* 
By DR. CHARLES MALIK 


We witness three basic phenomena in the world today: the 
world-wide thrust of the international Communist movement; 
the world-wide technological revolution; and the rise of the East. 
By the East here I mean primarily Asia, but also all those cul- 
tures and peoples who have not been deeply penetrated by Graco- 
Roman-Christian Mediterranean civilization. 

Independent in will, self-conscious in dignity, different in out- 
look, quite important in the next historical pull, and with im- 
mense populations and problems, Asia and Africa are raising issues, 
both for themselves and for the rest of the world, that the West 
in general and the United States in particular must seek to under- 
stand and adjust to. 

What does the East really want? It appears to want four 
things: political independence, international non-alignment, eco- 
nomic advancement, and cultural freedom. There are the four 
gadflies which seem to be spurring the thoughts and energies of 
the East. All four urges are perfectly natural. By cultural free- 
dom I mean that these venerable old cultures, each with its own 
peculiar interpretation of man and his destiny, want to exist and 
develop according to autonomous laws of their own choosing. 

The right to independence is now universally recognized, and 
by the nature of the case you cannot force independent entities 
to align themselves against their will. The prize henceforth shall 
go to the ingenious, to the resourceful, to the worthy, and not 
just to the powerful or capricious or arbitrary. If in a deep sense 
you deserve to be aligned with, people will align themselves with 
you; if you do not, then people will simply shrug their shoulders 
and beg you to leave them in peace. Just what this ‘deep sense 
of deserving’ involves is a fascinating inquiry that raises issues 
of the deepest and most delicate nature, issues into which I can- 
not go here. 

American economic assistance will, in my opinion, have to 
continue, partly because of Communist competition, partly for 
internal American economic reasons, partly because it is a good 


* An address delivered at the Commencement of the Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox Theological School, Sunday, June 10, 1962. 
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political investment in the peaceful development of friendly peo- 
ples, partly because the United States is looking ahead, not just 
to tomorrow or the day after, but to ten years and fifty years and 
a century from now. I think Western Europe shall increasingly 
join America in coming to the help of the less developed peoples, 
so that we appear to be witnessing a vast historic readjustment in 
the relationships between the East and the West, this time under 
the exigencies of Communist competition in an age where the 
principle of ‘sovereign equality’ between nations large and small 
is paramount. 

The real challenge of the East is neither in the political nor 
in the economic sphere: the real challenge is in the domain of 
the spirit. For the real question is not what political forms these 
peoples are going to develop, nor how fast and how high their 
standards of living are going to rise, but whether one understands 
their soul without thereby losing one’s own, whether one com- 
mands such an abundance of vision and love as to be able to win 
their heart, and whether in understanding their soul and winning 
their heart, one is able, in absolute dignity and self-respect, to 
play a creative role in the orientation of their mind. 


Nothing is more superficial than the common assumption 
that all will be well once people are independent and once they 
begin to develop their own resources. For a people may enjoy 
all the independence and all the economic prosperity in the 
world, and still they may nurture tyranny, oppression, hatred, 
suspicion, aggressive designs, subversive schemes, profound dark- 
ness of outlook. The granting of political independence and the 
pouring of economic assistance do not by themselves make or 
retain friends; and, man being the unhappy and ungrateful crea- 
ture that he is, beneficiaries, both in private life and between the 
nations, will always rebel against their benefactors. Friendship, 
affinity, cooperation, sympathy, trust, identification of destiny — 
all these are not matters of politics or economics: they are mat- 
ters of the mind, of the inward attitude, of the ultimate outlook 
on things. 

In the nineteenth century and in the early part of the twenti- 
eth America through her missionaries meant hospitals, schools, 
acts of mercy, disinterested service, an unmistakable reference to 
a providence and a love not from this world. When one thought 
of America what leaped to the mind for the most part was not 
only opportunity and democracy, but freedom, man and a mode 
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of life marked by simplicity, charity, humanity and the fear of 
God. The meaning of America then had a strong human, intel- 
lectual and spiritual content. 


The accent has been shifting. The massive meaning of Amer- 
ica to the East today is rather economic, material, technical, politi- 
cal, military. Let no man belittle these things; they are solid and 
real; and one can easily show at length that without the material, 
technical and military contributions of America innumerable 
critical situations would have collapsed. But the human, the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual meaning has faded into the background. 

Now the Communists mean material and technical things; 
but they also mean something more. They provide ideas about 
life and destiny and government and history; they are not afraid 
of coming to these old societies and peoples and telling them to 
their face: this is rotten, and that is rotten, and you must under- 
stand and interpret yourselves completely differently. The avid 
mind of the East seizes upon these things, for there is nothing 
that man rejects with greater horror than a meaningless existence, 
and if your technical and material assistance leaves his existence 
meaningless, he will suspect either that your existence itself is 
meaningless or that you are selfishly keeping its meaning from 
him; and in either case he will end by hating you. Herein lies 
the greatest weakness of the Western approach: in coming to 
the East, the West does not challenge it intellectually and spir- 
itually; relatively to the Communists, it does not furnish it with 
ideas, principles, meanings for human existence; it does not sug- 
gest guiding norms; it does not fill the soul with a meaningful 
message; it is satisfied with bread and technique and with what 
it calls ‘independence.’ 

One therefore wonders: Why is the West timid, bashful, hesi- 
tant, faltering in this realm? Is it because it has no ideas, no mes- 
sage, nothing with which to challenge and inspire? How can 
that be, seeing that to its very essence belongs the tradition of 
Pericles and Plato and Aristotle; the wonderful dispensation of 
Christ, with all the momentous Judaic preparation on which it 
is based; Cicero and Virgil and all that Rome has meant; Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Byzantium and all that Hellenistic culture and 
the great Greek Fathers have bequeathed; the age of the Cathe- 
drals and Summas; the infinite creativity of the Renaissance; the 
unbelievable movement of science of the last three centuries; and 
the ideas of government and law and man which have matured 
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among the peoples of the Mediterranean and Atlantic? Is there 
anything anywhere half as deep, half as far-reaching, half as 
rich as this tremendous cumulative tradition? There is therefore 
no dearth of profound ideas and principles, no dearth of actual 
living traditions, by which people can live and with which they 
can challenge and inspire the East. 

Or is it perhaps because people have ceased to believe in these 
things and to live by them? Ah, that is my most secret fear! The 
present spiritual crisis can be formulated in twenty different fun- 
damental ways; one of the ways of expressing it is this: the crisis 
is whether the heir is worthy of his heritage! 


Or is it because of a certain false humility, a strange sense of 
sufficiency and exclusiveness whereby the West addresses the East 
and says: What I believe is good for me; it is ‘not for export’; 
what you believe is good for you; so you keep on believing and 
practising it! If this is the attitude of the West — and it is not 
difficult to show that this is exactly what some leaders and think- 
ers believe and say — then it will fail the East, it will fail itself 
because it certainly knows better, and the Communists will keep 
on winning because they have something positive to offer. The 
West, then, is desperately summoned in its dealings with the 
East to put forward something true and universal; something 
human and worthy of belief; something with an intellectual and 
spiritual content; something that speaks to man everywhere — 
to man in his conscious as well as his unconscious condition, and 
if he is unconscious of it, then it will be the creative task of states- 
manship to evoke it in his mind. This can only be an interpreta- 
tion of himself as a struggling, suffering, spiritual being, with a 
certain destiny and purpose, a being in company with all those 
who are themselves struggling and suffering throughout the 
world. 

It is perfectly true that hunger, disease, poverty, privation, ig- 
norance and injustice are the enemies of man and should be 
routed; and whoever can spare of his substance to help in alleviat- 
ing some of these afflictions is certainly blessed; and even more 
blessed is he who can pass on to the rising East the creative secret 
of science and technology whereby people will themselves inde- 
pendently alleviate their own sufferings. 

But to see only the material, economic, social and political 
needs is to confirm people in their false feeling that, that is all 
that they need, and that once they have secured these things all 
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BEYOND EAST AND WEST 11 
will be well with them forever afterwards. This is to fail to chal- 
lenge them on the deepest possible plane, to fail to rouse them 
to their deepest needs. All that some Western policy-makers seem 
to care for in their aid programs is whether the countries con- 
cerned are granting more or less favors to the Communists, 
whether good roads are being opened up, whether the land is 
being divided, and whether the government is efficiently run. 
Now these are very worthy objectives, but there is something pro- 
foundly wrong with a civilization that appears in its dealings 
with other civilizations to think only in these terms, especially if 
it can be shown that this civilization itself would have been 
nothing without mind, man, spirit and God. Take the Alliance 
for Progress as an example: How much thought is being given 
to the schools, the universities, the churches; to the students, the 
teachers, the writers, the poets, the whole intellectual class? Can 
a great civilization like that of Latin America revive and develop 
independently of its deep artistic, intellectual and spiritual roots? 
When will the West in its planning and hoping worry about the 
active mind, the regenerate spirit, as the creative ground of all 
progress, all justice, all happiness and all peace? When will it 
rise above the external and mechanical and technical and formal 
to the spirit of truth and love which alone discriminates and justi- 
fies every form, every technique and every instrument? 


There is the material and social need, whether in Latin Amer- 
ica or in the East, because the intellectual and spiritual need has 
been neglected for centuries, because reason and mind have not 
been developed, because the attitude towards nature and her 
forces has been wrong, and because man and his inherent dignity 
have not been recognized. And for the West to suggest only the 
removal of the symptom without boldly helping to strike at the 
root cause is at once a disservice to the East and an injustice to 
itself. For in its heart of hearts certainly the West knows that 
its meaning is infinitely richer, and I hate to be a witness of the 
East’s violent reaction one day when it fully awakens to the 
realization that the West has all along been keeping the secret 
truth and being and God to itself. In fact all present-day anti- 
Westernism is ultimately spiritually rooted — whether the East 
knows it or the West suspects it— in the dim realization that the 
East has been unjustly cheated of a great life-giving secret. The 
reaction, which I hate to be a witness of, has therefore already 
begun. 
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What then is my prayer? My most fervent prayer is that the 
East rise to the fullest life possible; and that with it the West 
rise too—rise to its deepest depths—its depths in truth and in 
God. Let there be a recovery of quality and excellence and 
being, and not an exulting in mere talk. Let there be a realiza- 
tion of structure and articulation, and not a gloating over mere 
form. Let there be a reaffirmation of hierarchy—an order of 
genuine level in the nature of things, and not a silly leveling 
down of everything on one plane. Let there be a recapturing of 
the unity and the continuity of history, and not a chopping up of 
time into bits and pieces. Let there be a real accumulation of 
experience, whereby we really share with one another, really learn 
from one another, really pass on, in real humility and with a 
due sense of human solidarity, deposits of truth to one another— 
and not each everywhere always starting from scratch as though 
the lessons of the ages were in vain. Above all, let man be de- 
clared, man in his ineffable freedom, man both in his misery and 
his glory: in his misery, when he lives and hopes all by himself 
away from God; in his glory, when he realizes soberly, honestly, 
unequivocally, that God Himself became man in order that man 
may share fully in the life of God. 

In addressing an Orthodox Seminary I know I can refer to 
fundamental Orthodox doctrine without trepidation or apology. 
Now when God became man He never on that account ceased to 
be God. This is the decision of the Council of Ephesus in 431 
when Nestorius was silenced and the Virgin Mary proclaimed, 
not just the Mother of Christ, Christotokos, but the Mother of 
God, Theotokos. The Prophets had been expecting a saviour, a 
Messiah, the Christ God. When this Christ came in the fullness 
of time, He turned out to be much more than what Isaiah and 
the Prophets had foretold: He turned out to be God Himself; 
for God always infinitely surpasses our highest expectations. And 
for fifteen centuries now Mary has been solemnly declared each 
Sunday in St. John Chrysostom’s Liturgy eleven times the Mother 
of God, Theotokos. And the Catholic faithful throughout the 
world as they recite the Hail Mary refer to her millions of times 
each day as the Mother of God. No, God remained absolutely 
God in becoming man and saving the world, and Mary is His 
Mother. 


And now you young priests who are leaving these hallowed 
halls are going out into a most needy world — to help in saving 
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BEYOND EAST AND WEST 13 
it. Both East and West are crying for your help — at the deepest 
level. Pour yourselves completely into them. Serve them with 
everything you have got. Tell them simply, faithfully, unwaver- 
ingly, what you know. And in the telling and the serving and 
the helping and the saving, never allow the world so to seduce 
you, with its charms and its needs and its philosophies, as to 
cause you to lose your concrete personal moorings in God. For 
if God remained God in saving the world, so you can remain 
the children of God in losing yourselves in it. 


And what do you really know? You know that there is God 
the Father, Jesus Christ the only-begotten Son of God, and the 
Holy Ghost the giver of life and truth. You know that the love 
of God, not only creates, but recreates everything. You know 
that there is God, the living God, the God who has spoken, the 
God who continues to speak. You know that there is man, the 
image of God, and there is the fullness of man. You know that 
even in this miserable life man can still pass from death to life. 
You know that there is a real second birth. You know that there 
is power and strength and light and grace, all wondrously coming 
from the invisible God. You know that there is unspeakable 
faith and knowledge of that without which we are nothing. You 
know Christ’s gracious forgiveness of your sins. You know that 
we repeatedly make fools of ourselves, but blessed be God who 
at once reveals our folly to our stupid eyes, effaces its weight from 
our heart, and gives us great hope in Himself. You know that 
there are, as Augustine had said, only three virtues: first, humil- 
ity; second, humility; and third, humility. Finally, you know the 
Spirit, and you know the certainty of the Spirit. 

This is then my last word to each one of you. In serving the 
needy, the most important thing is not to become needy yourself. 
In bringing light to darkness, the most important thing is not to 
become dark yourself. In imparting strength to weakness, the 
most important thing is not to become impotent yourself. In 
leading, the most important thing is to make sure that you are 
not being led yourself. In passing on life and truth, the most 
important thing is to make sure that your sources of life and 
truth are ever replenished unto life eternal. And in witnessing to 
Christ, the most important thing is to let Him simply witness 
through you in the Holy Ghost. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 





THE CONCEPT OF THE NATURE OF MEN AND 
WOMEN WHICH ALLOWS US TO ENVISAGE 
PARTNERSHIP* 

By VASIL T. ISTAVRIDES 


The present title presupposes the existence of a partnership 
between the two sexes. This partnership or cooperation between 
men and women has been through the centuries a reality which 
existed under several forms. Today it is being felt constantly and 
in many and manifold ways in the different spheres of human 
relationships. Several sciences having the human being as their 
object of study, study it from their particular angle of interest. 
Any discussion of the above idea should be based on the proper 
understanding of the concept of the nature of man and woman 
and consequently of the human being in general. 


In theology the teaching on Christian Anthropology touches 
upon this subject and it is better understood in connection with 
the doctrines of Creation, the Fall, Redemption, the Church, Mo- 
nasticism, Marriage and Social Ethics. Christian Eschatology also 
comes in in the study of these particular topics. 

In this paper, written by a member of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, an attempt is being made for presenting the Orthodox 
view-point on the above subject. The teachings of the Bible on 
these concepts are better understood from their explanation and 
application in concrete historical forms by the Church. The work 
of Paul Evdokimov on Woman and the Salvation of the World, 
which appeared in 1958 in French, constitutes a comprehensive 
study made by an Orthodox on this subject. 

Christian Anthropology bases its teaching on the Creation of 
man upon the relevant stories being told in Genesis (chapters 1 
and 2), which are being acknowledged and certified so to say by 
other sayings in the Old Testament and of Jesus and the Apostles. 
These stories are not entirely mythical which could be overlooked 


* A paper sent to the Consultation of the Dept. on the Cooperation of 
Men and Women in Church and Society of the WCC with the general 
Theme ‘Towards Responsible Cooperation between Men and Women’ 
held at ‘Uplands,’ Four Ashes, High Wycombe, Bucks., England, from 
July 27 to August 2, 1960. 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE NATURE OF MEN AND WOMEN 15 


but include elements which should be interpreted either in an al- 
legoric or a historic way. Behind the anthropomorphic actions of 
God there exist eternal truths making the fundamental belies of 
Christianity on man and his destiny. 


God by a special act created man and woman in His image 
and likeness. Patristic thought refers to the image as the spir- 
itual endowment, the freedom of will and sometimes the love 
which became a characteristic of man from the beginning. God’s 
image in man always remains in him and may not be taken away. 
Likeness is a potential state to which man using his spiritual en- 
dowments would have reached becoming like God. Both man 
and woman created in God's image and likeness are equal in their 
relations to Him. 


Adam was created first in time and then Eve from him. Adam 
turning to Eve said: “This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of 
my flesh’ (Gen. 2:23). From this particular story we can make 
out some very important assumptions. This story denotes the close 
connection between the two in marriage ‘and they shall be one 
flesh’ (Gen. 2:24) and their interdependence. Eve is relatively 
dependent on Adam but without the spirit of subordination. 
Love on the part of the two construes their true relations. By the 
creation of Adam and Eve from the same God and their monoga- 
mous type of family the unity of the whole human race is 
established. 


God, blessing men and women alike, gave them dominion over 
the other creatures and the special charisma to multiply and bear 
children. Concupiscence, according to the Fathers, was not con- 
nected with the bearing of children. ‘And they were both naked, 
the man and his wife, and were not ashamed’ (Gen. 2:25). But 
some of them say that the human race did not start to be multi- 
plied with the coming of Adam and Eve together in the paradise. 
The first man was put to work in the Garden of Eden but without 
suffering and hardships. 


Unfortunately, the blessedness within which man and woman 
were living in their relations to God and between themselves did 
not last long. Adam and Eve using their minds and their free 
wills instead of choosing the road to perfection transgressed and 
disobeyed the will of God and thus fell from their state of original 
righteousness. 


This fall caused painful results. It brought to the first created 
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couple not only their estrangement from God and His grace but 
a break of their harmonious interrelations and the loss of their 
dominion over nature as well. The image of God in man was 
distorted but not altogether destroyed. The intellectual and spir- 
itual powers of man in general were weakened and thwarted. 
The same was applied to their bodily existence. Sickness and 
death became man’s lot. The otherwise free will acquired a ten- 
dency towards evil (the presence of concupiscence). Adam was 
cursed to work in pain and hardships and Eve to bear children 
in pain and be dominated by her husband. 


The position of man and woman in the period of the Old 
Testament is better understood if we take into consideration the 
painful results of the fall of the first created couple and the 
gradual development of God’s revelations to the Hebrew nation. 
The original sin was the inheritance of all the descendents from 
Adam and Eve, being presented as a sinful state of the human 
nature and guilt towards God. 


The position of the Jewish woman is comparatively better in 
several ways than the position of woman in other ancient civiliza- 
tions. The Hebrew woman belongs to man but she is his comrade 
as well. Polygamy is being practiced but monogamy comprises 
the ideal. Woman is greatly honored as mother. Child-bearing 
is the sign of God’s grace upon her. Sterility is thought of the 
least as a shame. In religious life she is not equal to man but 
she plays a considerable part in public worship. There are women 
prophetesses but they are never allowed to administer priestly 
functions. Due to their physiological functions they are subject 
to regulations on impurity. On the other hand, woman is almost 
equal to man in the domain of ethics. The Ten Commandments 
have equally been given to man and woman alike and should be 
in the same way applied by both of them. Women also partici- 
pated in public affairs and in the social life of their nation. Some 
of them during critical periods have offered great service to their 
nation and religion. 


In the New Testament Jesus does not have a special doctrine 
on woman but His stand comes out clearly from His attitude 
towards them and His teaching in general. In Him all, men and 
women alike, are equally accepted in the Kingdom. The indi- 
viduality and personal dignity of woman, as a human being, is 
highly reckoned upon. Men and women participating in the work 
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of His salvation, through their incorporation in His Church by 
their Baptism, are no more under the curse of original sin. The 
distortion of their relations towards God and the nature and 
between themselves, which was caused by the fall of our fore- 
fathers, ceases to exist and gives its place to the old harmony. 
The servility of woman towards man is abolished and the rela- 
tions between the sexes are again based upon love. Jesus taught 
to men and women alike. His religious and ethical teachings were 
the same for men and women. He forgave the sins of women 
and healed their sicknesses. There were no women among the 
twelve Apostles. But women were included in the outer circles 
of His disciples. Women helped the Church in its missionary 
outreach to the world. 


The Apostles, and especially Paul, who dealt with the organ- 
izational aspects of the Church, express themselves more specifi- 
cally on the relations between men and women and on their con- 
nection with Christ in family, Church and society. Classical for 
its soteriological significance is what Paul in Galatians 3:28 says, 
‘Here is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.’ Paul uses the symbol of the Body of Christ of which each 
of us, man or woman, are members serving Christ in different 
functions and capacities (Rom. 12:5). He compares the relations 
ot husband and wife with those of Christ and His Church, ac- 
cepting man as the head of the wife, but also expecting him to 
love his wife as Christ loves His Church and as his own body 
(Eph. 5:20-33). Paul in 1 Corinthians 11:5 acknowledges to 
women the right to pray and prophesy in the gatherings of the 
Church, wanting only her head covered. ‘But every woman that 
prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered dishonoureth 
her head.’ But later in the same Epistle and elsewhere categori- 
cally refuses her the right to speak in the public worship. ‘Let 
your women keep silence in the churches: for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak’ (1 Cor. 14:34-5; 1 Tim. 2:12; Col. 3:18; Eph. 
5:22). Presumably the first verse refers to the ecstatic prayer and 
prophesy, to which no one could interfere, and the second to the 
ordinary worship service. Paul and the other Apostles had women 
as well as men as helpers in their work for Jesus Christ. 


The Ancient Christian Church, following Apostolic Tradition, 


has given a high position to women within Christianity. Women 
were full members of the Body of Christ. Several women became 
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missionaries, teachers, students of theological schools, martyrs and 
nuns. There existed the special orders of widows and deaconesses. 
Women were not allowed to receive an ordination or consecration 
above the order of a deaconess. This order in the line of the 
Church orders stands immediately below the order of a deacon, 
which is the last of the higher clergy and at the head of those of 
the lower clergy. Deaconesses served mainly women in fulfilling 
their religious and ecclesiastical duties. It is true that with the 
passing of time there appeared a restriction in the rights of Chris- 
tian women which was due to the monastic and ascetical spirit 
and the reaction of the Church against heresies, in some of which 
priestly functions were acknowledged to women. But Church His- 
tory is full of examples of the higher role played by Christian 
women in the life of the Church. Ecclesiastical Law incorporated 
the Jewish regulations on the impurity of women in some periods 
of their life. 


The Eastern Orthodox Church still more or less keeps the 
same line on the position of women within the Church body. 


There are many women honored as saints in the Orthodox 
Church. But above all, men and women, stands the Blessed Mary, 


the Mother of God (Theotokos), who as Ever-Virgin and Mother 
is the ideal symbol of a perfect womanhood. The Orthodox 
Church does not accept the dogmas on the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the bodily Ascension into Heaven of Mary. 


Monasticism in the Orthodox Church stands as a high state 
of perfection. Into this enter men and women alike and each 
sex lives separately in monastic houses and institutions. Those 
who offer themselves to this life leave the world in order to spend 
a life of prayer, study, service to humanity, contemplation of God 
and final union with Him. Monasticism is an angelic state lived 
in this world. It is not a clerical order. In the East it has kept 
till today its lay character and constitutes a peculiar order of its 
own right. 

To remain willingly single without having one of the above- 
mentioned ideals of monasticism is not looked favorably upon by 
the Orthodox Church. On the other hand, men and women who 
are obliged out of their will to remain in the state of singleness 
could find an encouragement in their difficult life through giving 
themselves to the service of a higher ideal. The official Church 
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and the different Lay Movements in the Orthodox Church have 
turned their attention to this particular problem. 


Marriage in the Orthodox Church is one of the seven Sacra- 
ments. The coming together of one man and a woman for a 
marital union is thought of being more than a social or a worldly 
affair, that is, an ecclesiastical service, in which the grace of God 
is bestowed upon husband and wife for their unity in one flesh, 
their perfection in the new life and the procreation of children. 
Paul uses, as it has been stated, the analogy of the unity of Christ 
and the Church for matrimony. 


‘Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto 
the Lord. For the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ 
is the head of the church: and he is the saviour of the body... . 
Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, 
and gave himself for it; . . . So ought men to love their wives 
as their own bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth himself... . 
This is a great mystery: but I speak concerning Christ and the 
church.’ (Eph. 5:22-33). 

Parents within their families are servants of redemption. This 
is attained by the spirit of mutual helpfulness and assistance, by 
a life of partnership, by the procreation of children, their Chris- 
tian nurture and upbringing. Before God, man and woman are 
equal, but the Church has always accepted man as the head of 
the family, not with the meaning of subordinating and enslaving 
the wife and children to him but with the end of regulating 
family affairs and applying the old order of Creation. Men and 
women being equal but not identical have each a different func- 
tion to fulfil within family life. This fits into the other analogy 
used by Paul who accepts all Christians as members of the Body 
of Christ, each one serving Christ in his own capacity. The bond 
of love connects all members of the family. 


The existing relations and the spirit of cooperation between 
members of one family may well be used as a form regulating all 
other relations existing outside the family, namely, in society. 


Marriage, being the unity of husband and wife into one flesh, 
is indissoluble. Fornication is accepted to be the main cause for 
divorce. Death of a husband or a wife or divorce brings a dicho- 
tomy of the existing unity. 

The twentieth century has seen an enormous change in the 
position of woman almost in all fields of her relationships. This 
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has effected the right understanding of the nature of man and 
woman and their partnership. This change has been mainly 
caused by the phenomenon of industrialism and the opening to 
woman of all quarters which for centuries had been considered 
as dominated by man. The old pattern of the enlarged family is 
being taken by the one family unit of father, mother and children. 
Women leave the home in order to get an education and work. 
Working wives and mothers have to adjust their duties at home 
and work. The growing number of women who can not get mar- 
ried is a fact worth of consideration. Individualism and social 
service should find a coordination. In the Protestant world 
women find the doors opened to the ordained ministry. 


All these problems faced by Christendom are problems which 
the Orthodox world has to deal with as well. 
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THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL FOUNDATION OF MISSION 


FROM THE ORTHODOX POINT OF VIEW 
By N. A. NISSIOTIS 


The development of the interconfessional relationship of the 
past to the close co-operation and the existential reciprocal inter- 
dependency of the churches of the present day is leading us to- 
gether to a better understanding of our common calling, facing 
the secularised nominal-Christian and non-Christian world. The 
task of the churches to preach the gospel in these two realms of 
the post- and non-Christian world becomes the essence of our 
being and staying together. Our practical co-operation or our 
theological discussion has no sense unless we realise together 
what separately animates our church life yet cannot find an ade- 
quate expression because we are separated, namely, mission and 
evangelism. The inability of every local church or denomination 
to deal appropriately with its secular environment, the futility 
of the missionary work of separated churches, and the many prob- 
lems that they face acting independently in the mission field, 
create those negative elements which prevent the churches from 
coming together in the common calling of God in His Spirit for 
corporate evangelism and mission. On the other hand, we realise 
that to be, stay, and pray together as separated churches means 
a profound regeneration of our lives as church members of the 
One Undivided Church in the Will of the Trinitarian God. This 
constitutes profoundly in our minds and hearts the positive signs 
of our pre-existing fundamental unity and creates the elements 
which make church people think of their inevitable belonging to 
one another, and gives expression to it through common evan- 
gelistic action. 

After the first period of external contacts and meetings in 
which the main emphasis was on getting to know each other, 
churches are rapidly, yet without sufficient preparation, entering 
together into a new period of ecumenical work on obedience and 
devotion to their calling. This calling is made more intense and 
more impelling by their ecumenical relationship. The meeting of 
the churches in the name of the Lord and the power of the Holy 
Spirit should no longer remain a dialogue between intellectuals, 
degenerating into a polite exchange of theological views, or 
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merely leading to a polite church policy marked by friendly visi- 
tation of church leaders among themselves. Coming together as 
churches, we allow ourselves to hear more clearly and become 
more profoundly aware of the event of Pentecost and thus we 
are more anxious to be and to act as the One Apostolic Church. 

In the light of this kind of experience of their common pente- 
costal origin, it becomes absolutely necessary that the churches 
study together their common ground and prepare their common 
action. Therefore, the ecumenical movement, in this new stage 
of its existence, obliges the participating church members to re- 
consider their position as members of the One Body and called 
to one action. Ecclesiology, under this presupposition, can be 
authentically expounded only according to the new development 
of this interconfessional co-existence, which leads us to share our 
church-life in the Holy Spirit. If we do not believe that this is 
the essence and the purpose of the ecumenical movement, it is 
better to participate in it no longer, because we thus ignore the 
presence of the Holy Spirit who has called us to be, to study, and 
to act together for the preaching of the Gospel to the contempo- 
rary world. But if we continue, that which school theology calls 
‘ecclesiology’ has to be rethought, rephrased and become the fruit 
of the Spirit in our life together and lead to new life in the 
Church and the world. The time of the traditional apologetic 
and polemic ecclesiology which fought against the other churches 
rather than expressed the life of the Church which produced it, 
is definitely over. It is not only out of date but against the calling 
of the Spirit to the separated Christians to-day to write an eccle- 
siology which does not bear the marks of the transconfessional 
spirit and experience. It is to be conceived between the dispersion 
and the regathering of the people of God, on the boundaries be- 


1 Philippe Maury speaking of the great importance of the history of 
the Church as presenting a permanent reality throughout time concludes: 
‘We cannot live, believe and stay together as Christians outside of the 
communion of Saints . . . a knowledge of church history compels us to 
believe.” (The Student World, Vol. tm, Nos. 1-2, 1960, History’s Les- 
sons for Tomorrow’s Mission — ‘What is the Value of Church History?’ 
p. 16.) 

2 Dietrich Bonhoeffer wrote in 1932: ‘If the ecumenical movement is 
based on a new understanding of the Church of Christ it will produce a 
theology. If it does not succeed in doing so, this will mean that it is 
nothing else than a purely utilitarian organisation.’ (Gesammelte Schriften, 
Band 1, Miinchen, 1958.) 
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tween study and action, professed as the preludium to a united 
evangelistic and missionary action. One is allowed to use eccle- 
siology only as a foundation or basis for a new regenerated church 
life, transcended and animated by the pre-existing event of church 
unity, and leading to a continuously fresh approach to the main 
problem of the inner church life. This problem is the preaching 
of the evangelion to the world. 

These two extremes are to-day proved to be out-of-date con- 
ceptions of ecclesiology. There is, on the one hand, the idea that 
ecclesiology stands on and can be expressed only in ontological 
terms; and on the other, there is the view that this is only possible 
through existential categories. For these two radical attitudes, the 
Church is what it is, either only in itself and for itself, or, alter- 
natively, the Church, not having an inner life, becomes a mere 
standpoint. Both conceptions, though each one separately con- 
tains an aspect of the truth of the Church, should be regarded to- 
day as the fruit of an anti-ecumenical, anti-catholic, anti-apostolic 
and one-sided ecclesiology. Both represent the remnants of the 
post-polemic period and exclude the possibility of real inter- 
church life and united action. To profess to-day that everything 
happens only in the Church — and let those who want to be saved 
come into it!— renders church life introverted, isolated, and 
quenches the Spirit for evangelistic and missionary work. At the 
other extreme, to write that everything happens outside the 
Church, outside the camp, because only there does the Church 
really function, makes the Church a spiritual, humanistic, philan- 
thropic society and renders void the inner sacramental life and 
the immediate communion between the Trinitarian God and His 
gathered community. The first approach, out of complete devo- 
tion to the vertical relationship with God, sacrifices the horizontal 
one with man, making the inner fundamental and absolutely nec- 
essary life of the Church an element which is static in itself, and 
prevents the desire for transmitting the Grace to those outside. 
The second, dedicating itself entirely to the horizontal relation- 
ship with the unbeliever and the care for his conversion, sacrifices 
the inner mystical-sacramental and pre-existing communion with 
God, and minimises the importance of church life as such. The 
first isolates and usurps the wholeness of the Grace as a dynamic 
element for the regeneration of those who are already Church- 
devoted Christians, placing holiness as the only goal and ideal. 
The second identifies the wholeness of life in Christ with the ful- 
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filment of missionary preaching and the care for contemporary 
life, human condition, and the effort to discern the Will of God 
in to-day’s social development. By acting in that way one forgets 
to return to the Church which is the established trans-historical 
communal reality, standing on the unbroken unity of being, of 
belonging together through and in the uniting power of the Holy 
Spirit. The former sacrifices the action outside for the sake of 
total devotion inside the Church. The latter for the sake of the 
functional operation of the evangelist, sacrifices the essential 
being in the Church as the certain, objective, historically real 
Christian sacramental community. 

The task of an authentic ecclesiology to-day is neither to force 
these two tendencies as ‘either/or, making an absolute choice, 
sliding into a kind of one-sided radicalism; nor to make a simple 
and easy synthesis in order to reconcile the extremes, using them 
as complementary, and thus fall into a superficial syncretism. 
The two extreme attitudes do not only overlook a part of church 
reality and life, do not only accentuate one of the two aspects of 
it: they are based on a wrong understanding of the nature of the 
Church and they heretically apply the consequences of the two 
natures of Christ, on which not only the whole theme of the rela- 
tionship between Church and World is based, but also by which 
the historical unity of the Church is preserved. 

Therefore, the task of Ecclesiology is a valid expression of the 
universal Church living out of the triumph and the Lordship of 
Jesus, its life which has remained unshaken through the centuries, 
while continuously engaged in a struggle against the principali- 
ties of this aion with all its shortcomings and failures, is to con- 
ceive both aspects as a whole. Its two contrasting characters must 
be correlated, innerly and inseparably, deriving, springing up and 
overflowing from the Trinitarian God directly through the energy 
of the Holy Spirit. It is an ecumenical ‘slogan’ approach; it is 
theologically nonsensical, biblically unjustified and ecclesiologi- 
cally catastrophic to limit our ecclesiological debate between the 
terms ‘the Church has a mission’ or ‘the Church is a mission.’ The: 
truth is that the Church by its nature cannot cease to be evangel- 
istic and missionary. In this way church life and mission belong 
together to the inner life of the Church. It is very difficult to: 
maintain a balance between this apparent dualism which renders 
the Church the wholeness of a live organism vivified by the Holy- 
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Spirit; and the consequent action of man in the Church and the 
world. We are not yet prepared to write an ecclesiology on that 
basis. Perhaps this is the task of the coming generations being 
brought up, not through polemic ecclesiology of the divided 
Christendom, but through the experience of the life of the di- 
vided churches, sharing profoundly and honestly one another's 
life in the same Spirit. But let us try the impossible for the mo- 
ment, knowing that we too are going to fall into a certain pro- 
vincialism. Our limitations, whether or not we are aware of them, 
are the result of hidden vestige of the tradition in which we are 
brought up, a tradition which inevitably cries out and mystically 
demands its right. 


I. THE CHURCH AND ITs MIssION 


The first difficulty we face is: where is the starting point of 
our discussion? There are those who maintain that everything 
must be examined on the basis of the Church alone, its existing 
historical continuity, its undeniable present reality which poten- 
tially englobes the whole world. There are others who, without 
denying this presupposition, believe that the world and the 
church mission for it obliges the Church to change in its approach 
to this problem in order to meet the needs of the contemporary 
world. It is probable that in most of these cases the different 
methodological approaches to the theme: ‘Church and Mission’ 
comes from a different conception of what the Church is. To this 
question different ecclesiologies try to give an exhaustive and 
clear answer by quoting different definitions supported by the 
biblical texts, used in many cases, according to their pre-conception 
of the Church or by presenting the biblical basis, which gives a 
fantastic richness of allegorical expression of its nature. Both 
ways risk becoming factors of further separation and confusion, 
especially when they are used as the starting point of an ecclesi- 
ological examination of the mission. There is a danger of con- 
fessionalism and of biblical fundamentalism poisoning the effort 
of a theologian who wants to be creative and show his readers 
the way towards the freedom of the Spirit. At the same time 
these definitions and the biblical fundamentalism contribute more 
to a collective or a subjective individualistic exclusiveness which 
hinders the spiritual fellowship between separated Christians, 
becoming a sine qua non condition for the right understanding 
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and functioning of Church mission. When we start or culminate 
our ecclesiology by the phrase ‘the Church is a divine institution 
founded by Jesus Christ’; or ‘the Church is a congregation gath- 
ered in the name of Jesus Christ’; or when we select those biblical 
texts convenient for these definitions and study them without re- 
lating them to the Bible as a whole and from different viewpoints 
reflecting various expressions of life of the Church, then our ec- 
clesiology is doomed to a partial study and to an anti-ecumenical 
provincialism. Adding to these definitions the influence of our 
own cultural backgrounds— Hebrew, Hellenistic, Roman — 
which unconsciously work out in us the principles and the cate- 
gories of our thinking, we arrive at the zmpasse of our ecclesio- 
logical dialogue, which in reality, with these presuppositions, is 
reduced to monologue. It is true, and we must proclaim it with- 
out fear of offending our ‘pro-catholic’ tradition, that all the his- 
torical churches, I mean all those who maintain the Baptism in 
the name of the Trinity, the gathering around the Holy Com- 
munion as the visible manifestation of the Lord’s presence 
amongst us and the act of setting apart people to serve as min- 
isters of the Church of God, have far more life elements in com- 
mon than the separate ecclesiologies of the comparative theologies 
taught to us in theological faculties. We create a new ecclesi- 
ology by the personal existential experience of working together, 
facing a problem which concerns the relationship of the Church 
with the world, or the renewal of the inner life of the Christian 
in the Church; and especially when we pray together. All these 
different phases of ecumenical interchurch penetration write a 
new ecclesiology which, without denying our own, operates an- 
other ecclesiological approach. This approach does not clarify 
only our own ecclesiology, does not simply enrich it. Therefore, 
it should not be used superficially merely as a mutual corrective 
between churches, because this church life together goes deeper 
by transcending our thinking, not only with a vision, but with 
its more catholic, universal, ecumenical calling to a common life 
and action out of the whole Gospel by the whole Church for the 
whole world. 


Approaching the theme ‘Church and Mission,’ therefore, we 
have to operate with ecclesiological expressions which, without 
ignoring our doctrinal bases, unite us on the common ground of 
our belonging together, englobing both church nature and mis- 
sion activity. In this sense we can start by a paradoxical, illogi- 
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cal definition, which by its formula denies the character of defi- 
nition, but which at the same time opens to us a free horizon to 
think and work together. The headings of the three following 
paragraphs must be seen as a whole, composed of one definition 
which, deprived of logical sequence in its three parts, tends to 
unite in one the essential and the existential, the ontological and 
the functional. This is not chosen as a new ecclesiological 
method. On the one hand, it reflects the nature of the ontological 
status of the Church, which being animated by the Spirit of God 
can never be conceived in its static structural form. On the other 
hand, it reflects its missionary action which can never be limited 
to its functional and operational external appearance without its 
close connection with the standing element and the permanent 
structure of the Church. 


1. The Essence of the Church is its life. 


The first contact with the nature of the Church comprises both 
its being rooted in the foundation of the Church by Christ in His 
Holy Spirit, and its movement inside and towards outside, mani- 
festing itself as a living organism precisely by this ‘inward to out- 
ward’ movement. Life is taken here not only as a show of prin- 


ciples, not as performance of a task imposed by obedience to the 
Church, but life which bears at the same time the marks of energy 
of the Holy Spirit and of the human action in Him. Life as a 
church ecclesiological category does not mean either sacramental- 
ism or social activism, but the fruits of the Holy Spirit which are 
produced by the grace of Christ received by the faithful, to be 
realised, manifested and preached by them in the world. The 
essence of the Church is a moving, powerful, dynamic process 
of regeneration of the Christian and of the whole world. It is 
not a standing philosophical principle which can inspire us for 
a conceptual expression with a logical sequence of what the 
Church is. Perhaps before the day of Pentecost the Church as 
potential reality was a pure, unmovable essence, ousia, incompre- 
hensible power, which made the Apostles gather and wait in 
prayer. But on the day of Pentecost this unmovable essence be- 
comes life, salvation as a gift and at the same time, apostleship, 
preaching to the world. Certainly without this pre-existing es- 
sence Pentecost could not take place, and without the realisation 
of the standing element of the Apostles being gathered together 
‘with one accord in one place’ (Acts 2:1) the apostleship could 
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not function.* On this basis, who can distinguish between them, 
and how can we understand and consequently act as Church mem- 
bers if we separate them? Life means here both of them estab- 
lished by the Trinitarian God in man and amongst men. Life 
eternal is the salvation of man. It is not only a periodical for- 
giveness of sins, but a new life, the Lordship of Christ, His death 
and resurrection given in the Lordship of the Spirit as glory, that 
is, as a regeneration, a transfiguration of the whole life on earth. 
Salvation is not only absolution, but freedom from the bonds of 
sin. It is not only the broken wall of partition between God and 
man, but the communion of the divine-human life. And this life 
is never static within selected people within certain boundaries. 
The Church by its very existence has no boundaries. It is the 
cradle where the whole world is contained. Life as ecclesiologi- 
cal category explodes the limits of my congregation, of my deno- 
mination. If the Holy Spirit lives in the Church and makes its 
essence become charismatic, through His energy which over- 
whelms all human conditions, the Church comprehends the ends 
of the earth bearing the wholeness of the divine life to the exist- 
ence of all men. 

Life is the great event of the creation of God and life is the 
biblical refrain of salvation. ‘In Him was life and the life was 
the light of men’ (John 1:4): this is the creative, dynamic prin- 
ciple of the Trinity. On the other hand, the true ecclesiological, 
pneumatological principle in one Church and for the whole 
world, the heart of our preaching after Pentecost alongside the 
Crucified and Risen Lord is: ‘He that believeth on me .. . out of 
his belly shall flow rivers of living water. But this spake he of 
the Spirit . . .’ (John 7:38). 


2. The Life of the Church flows in Mission and Evangelism 


In other words, the Church has not only a transcendental es- 
sence. It is not a nature to be defined reasonably through our 
conceptual, normative, and gnoseological operation and catego- 
ties. It is the charismatic event through which the space without 
limits is created in the Holy Spirit. A spiritual reality is given 


3 Dr. Visser ’t Hooft comments on the event of Pentecost: “The prom- 
ise is now fulfilled; the power from on high descends upon the disciples. 
They are now able to — the gospel with authority; the Church is 
constituted, and it is from the very outset a witnessing Church.’ (The 
pressure of Our Common Calling, $.C.M. Press, London, 1959, p. 35.) 
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to us as an always-present event. This reality binds us through 
our faith into one family, regardless of our different theological 
interpretations, our personal problems, our race prejudices, our 
national background. Life of the Church means life in the 
Church and out of it; life for the whole world which is also con- 
tained in the Church, and which awaits, as men did in the pre- 
Pentecostal period, the coming of salvation. The Church is uni- 
versal and missionary because its life is salvation as a new life 
for the whole world. Universalism here is not a humanitarian 
principle. It is not the oskoumenismos of ancient Greece based 
on cultural principles. Universalism here springs up directly re- 
lated with the heart of the salvation. This salvation is given to 
man out of the death of Jesus through the Spirit in the Church 
where all men can be and are saved. This ‘can be’ and ‘are’ ex- 
pressed in the present tense contain the past and the future sense. 
This static verb does not denote an unmovable ontologism, a pro- 
clamation made once and for all, but on the other hand, signifies 
freedom and the possibility of a new regenerated life for those 
who believe; and on the other, preaching to those who have not 
heard of this salvation. Both are inseparably related in this pres- 
ent tense in the Church, not by us, but by the Holy Spirit, His 
energy, His life, His binding on One power and His sending out 
of men to preach (Luke 24:49; Acts 1, 4, and 8). 


The life of the Church is salvation, communion with God, 
oneness, mission and evangelism. These stages are one and the 
same movement depending on the charismatic energy of the 
Spirit. How are we going to understand in another sense the 
fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians? To be worthy of 
our vocation, of our common calling means to keep the unity of 
the Spirit (v. 3) in the One body, by the One baptism, from 
whence the apostles, the prophets and the evangelists grow as in- 
separable fruits from their branches and from the One root. 


Following this fundamental biblical truth and accepting the 
nature of the Church as a fulness of life and at the same time a 
growing together by becoming a habitation of the Holy Spirit 
(Eph. 2:22), we assert that this life is not an authentic and pure 
life unless it flows towards the outside world as surplus of grace. 
The movement is always from within and presupposes the com- 
munion of the believers established by the energy of the Holy 
Spirit. The apostle is sent out in the power of this inner life. The 
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apostolicity of the Church is contained in its Oneness and its 
catholicity, understood not only geographically, but qualitatively 
as the pleroma of ‘him that filleth all in all’ (Eph. 1:23). The 
mission is not a task to be fulfilled, but it flows out of this event. 
It is this same event that has to be announced and be spread out 
from itself through man to the whole world. It is this announce- 
ment that constitutes the essence and the heart of this gospel. The 
act of mission can never be an isolated act because it is fulfilled by 
the evangelistic message of the event of salvation by Christ 
through the Spirit, which is an historical reality in the past and 
the present achieved in the gathering of the whole world in the 
Church communion (Col. 1:18). 


3. Mission, the act of transmitting the grace. 


The ecclesiological foundation of mission should never allow 
the missionary activity to alienate itself from its inseparable 
church event, because mission is the way in which church people 
preach and convey the Grace of God to people outside the Church 
or try to arouse the sleeping faith of the nominal Christian. By 
this final goal the whole missionary effort receives its profound 
ecclesiological character. It is a great mistake when we think 
that by discussing social questions, or by analysing the secular 
environment, or by helping in educational and material needs 
we are performing mission. This activity should not be used as 
a means for evangelism, though it belongs to the missionary 
activity in a broader sense. It should never become an end in 
itself. The end is not even only the preaching of the Gospel, or 
the presentation of a Christian Weltanschauung, but the estab- 
lishment through the Baptism of the eucharistic communion. Mis- 
sion and missions should be united by their common purpose. 
The apostolic kerygma is a pure announcement of the salvation 
through Christ and the calling of the pagan people to share in it 
and within His charismatic community. There is one immediate 
need for those outside the Church: to be converted and become 
members of this community in a visible, concrete form. 

The power of the Christian message for salvation is to be 
understood out of its simplicity and purity regardless of any other 
assistance from the secular world. Even the ‘service’ element, 
apart from the healing ministry of the Apostles, is not absolutely 
necessary as a sign of the authenticity of the Christian mission. 
Secular or heathen people are not to believe because of the phil- 
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anthropic signs that precede or accompany the mission or because 
of the higher standards of cultural life presented by the Chris- 
tians. They are called to believe because they are converted by 
the power of the saving grace which is to be announced to them 
by word and shared by them through the sacraments in the 
Church, It is again a transmission to them of the divine life. This 
life abides only in the Church through the Holy Spirit and finds 
expression in its sacramental life and in the preached word. 


The mission tends to communicate in the hearts of the un- 
believer, of the nominal Christian and of the pagan, the one and 
the same uniting power: the Lordship of Christ which is only mys- 
tically apprehended by the converted people once they have con- 
sciously joined the Church communion. Mission is not creating 
societies or welfare bodies ready to help the poor, the uneducated, 
the uncivilised people. It is profoundly preoccupied by the one 
thing: the incorporation of people outside the Church into its 
body by means of the grace, which flows in it through the 
charisma of the Holy Spirit and the sacraments. Without this 
objective, the Lordship of Christ which is the life for believers, 
in common with the hidden glory of God in His relationship with 
man, established in Jesus Christ, remains an ideal. This is the 
Church as event continuously overwhelming any kind of danger 
or persecution. Through its multiformity of missionary methods 
which are applied in the name of the One Church, the whole 
world is called to be restored in the One Body by receiving the 
redemption of the Cross and the victory of the Resurrection. 


Preaching, sacraments, and liturgy are equally necessary and 
important to realise this transmission of the grace as new life of 
the Holy Spirit to those inside and outside the Church. The lit- 
urgy in the mission field is the continuous presence of the glori- 
fied Christ. It is celebrated on behalf of the whole world by the 
whole Church for the conversion of the whole world. A worship- 
ping liturgical community is not only the image of the realised 
communion between God and man and of the union of the 
human race in one Body in front of God without any exception 
or distinction of individuals; it is not only the bulwark where the 
principalities of this world are weak and find no place. It is, 
basically, the missionary outcry of the Church triumphant to the 
whole world and the doxological announcement of His Kingdom 
which is present and which is to come. The liturgy offered to 
and for the world is, together with the preaching, the missionary 
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force par excellence, the beginning and the end, possessing not 
only a preserving power for a church community in hard times of 
war and persecution but also a missionary power which leads and 


keeps the church communion glorified in the midst of all human 
miseries. 


II. THE CHURCH, THE CHURCHES, THE MISSION 
AND THE MISSIONS 


On the basis of this kind of ecclesiology, one has to see what 
effect the church division has had upon mission. There are many 
specialists who support the idea that the time of Christian mis- 
sions is past. Perhaps this can be applied to missions, but not to 
the Mission of the Church. Without evangelistic mission there 
is no inner church life. We do not mean the organised missions, 
but the life of the Church which is a continuous martyria — wit- 
ness for those outside. The missions in non-Christian countries 
are reaching their culminating point of impasse, and this is a 
sign of the rift between the churches. The Church division is 
already a tragedy for those who are born in the countries of the 
older separated churches, but it is a scandal in the mission field 
of the younger churches. 


















1. Unity and Mission. 


Given the above ecclesiological basis, church unity is not the 
result of a theological agreement. It is not based on a local con- 
fession to justify the act of schism of the local church who for- 
mulated it. It is not a unity on paper, administration, and budget. 
It is not limited to a specific place. It is the unity of the Pentecost, 
of the Holy Spirit, of life in communion with God based on the 
prophets and the apostles and the saints. It is the life of the 
Church itself without its abnormal a/ter ego: the churches. Mis- 
sion as the outcome of the inner life of the Church can offer only 
the Undivided Church. The separated churches are obliged to 
have ‘missions.’ Yet in this difficult situation, one denies the 
validity of the missions,* and another, in order to avoid the im- 






*This attitude is to a certain extent represented by Bishop James, 
now the Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox Church of America, in an 
article in the Basilvia Symposium to the honour of W. Freytag, 1959 
(pp. 76-81). 
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possible development which renders the missionary work of the 
Church weaker and weaker, and also to defend the missions, sug- 
gests a conception of the missionary work as the essence of the 
Church outside her historical background,’ professing that we 
must accept the fact that we live in a post-church period. 

These suggestions, though deriving from missionary zeal, be- 
tray a complete loss of the ecclesiological foundation of the Mis- 
sion. They cannot become remedies against the weakness of the 
Church, but they will further deprive the Church of its own inner 
life. In so doing they are bound to reduce the ‘post-church’ 
churches to humanitarian social units of Christian existen- 
tialists.® 

The churches, distinguished by their national background, by 
their prosperous material existence, by proselytising each other 
cannot be missionary in the true sense of the word. The life of 
the Church flows as life of the churches, but separately acting for 
their structures, for their particular confessions, for their units. 
They are distinguished by names which determine their provin- 
cialism. Adjectives deriving from names of persons, from indi- 
viduals, or from local geographical qualifications are used before 
the name of the church. There is not one missionary Church at 
work in the mission field for the Church as a whole. The tragedy 
of our time is that we convert to our particular church, and we 


5 Dr. Charles West, in his book, Outside the Camp, after a question- 
able exegesis of Heb. 13:12, 13, shows clearly these tendencies, neglect- 
ing to accept any solid ecclesiological basis for the sake of the mission . .. 
‘the reconciling work of Christ operates, not in a church which meets on 
Sunday morning . . . not on the edge of the world but in the middle of 
daily life and thought’ (p. 109). ‘God has put us in a world where in 
fact, as Camus says, ‘‘we are alone,” — alone as the Israelites were when 
Moses went up on the mountain; alone as the Athenians were when they 
worshipped the unknown God and found the message about Christ and 
the resurrection foolishness’ (p. 97). This is Camus, Moses and the 
Athenians before Christ’s revelation. This is the Hebrew attitude. 

Professor Hoekendijk says: ‘Church-centric missionary thinking is 
bound to go astray because it revolves around an illegitimate centre. 
(‘The Church in Missionary Thinking,’ International Review of Missions, 
July 1952, pp. 324-36. 

6 Dr. Oldham makes the following remark: ‘The real crisis of the 
Church relates not to its social programme but to its faith.’ (The Church 
and Its Function in Society, London, 1937, p. 105.) 

Freytag, quoted by Victor Hayward, writes: “Western Missions have 
always had many problems, they have now become a problem themselves. 
(Basileia, p. 467.) 
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pour the poison of the separation into the new converts. We 
have not merely lost the right, the dynamic ecclesiological basis, 
but with it we have lost the power of the simple announcement 
of the salvation by a united church, which is only able by its ex- 
istence as One, to convince that she is the authentic bearer of the 
Grace of God. This conviction does not derive from the fact 
that the Church is united like a totalitarian or imperialistic power, 
but that the One Church is the place, the communion through 
which the power of the Holy Spirit can flow through this unity 
to the world. 

Therefore, in discussing the nature of this unity that we seek, 
facing our common missionary calling, we must bear in mind the 
following four points: 

(a) this unity is given by God through Christ in the power 
of the Holy Spirit; 

(b) this unity is not a vague sentiment, but it is the mighty 
token of the Lordship of Christ over the principalities of this 
world: 


(c) this unity is realised amongst men and has external marks 
concretely seen in time; 

(d) this unity precedes all other acts of the Church in the 
world, being not an intellectual accord on commonly accepted 
principles, but the life process which leads to mission. 

The church unity of which we speak has not been the result 
of local confessional expressions of faith which were, apart from 
the primitive baptismal one, by necessity formulated in order to 
distinguish the Church from its heretical and schismatic adherents. 
It is based on the act of confession and it is kept by the reciprocal 
obedience to the charismatic nature of the function of those 
selected by the community in the Spirit to be the links and the 
signs of the unbroken unity. 

It is, therefore, not simply the same message to the world 
about Jesus Christ and the act of preaching that can keep us 
united in the One missionary Church. This message must be pre- 
sented as a martyria of the pre-existing unity which has to appear 
with and on a concrete basis in time and space. Otherwise every- 
thing risks degenerating into a kind of docetism. 


2. Mission and Unity. 


From the biblical and ecclesiological point of view as well as 
on the basis of the praxis of the Church in the mission field, it is 
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an unjustifiable attitude to reverse the two words in that way, 
giving temporal or qualitative priority to mission in relation to 
unity. But it can be accepted once the intention which inspired 
this formula is clarified,’ because this formula might, according 
to the particular approach, disregard or respect the biblical under- 
standing of the relationship between Unity and Mission. In the 
Bible Unity is stated to be the presupposition for Mission and the 
established church community, as the basis out of which and by 
which the power of the Holy Spirit, operating through it, is dis- 
persed. But mission on the other hand, is the testing ground of 
the real ecclesial unity. We need, therefore, a careful evaluation 
of the different intentions when we approach this delicate point. 

First, we have to eliminate the dangers of a defective use of 
this formula and prevent it from becoming either an ecumenical 
slogan or the banner of a radical protestantism. Here, we require 
a sober attitude, especially for the co-operation of the separated 
churches in the mission field if we wish to see such a possibility 
created in the future. 

The wrong interpretation of this formula ‘Mission and Unity’ 
in its most dangerous form, would be to attempt to render rela- 
tive the negative importance of Church division and the accept- 
ance of the mission as the only essence of Church life. In that 
case the message of the Gospel as united and uniting power by 
its christocentric nature for those who preach and act and those 
who hear and follow, in one spiritual family under the same Lord, 
seems to be the only sufficient conception of unity which would 
grow as the result of intensive evangelisation. However, though 
there is a great deal of truth in this conception, and certain bib- 
lical texts used in a fundamentalistic way would to some extent 
support this attitude, one must repudiate it for the sake of the 
mission itself and in order to avoid the further division of the 
Church. Because the message of the Gospel, though it bears the 
power and the marks of a deep unity and pure love, was, is, and 
always will be the object of a different interpretation of the evan- 
gelist or the missionary acting as an individual preacher of the 
Gospel. We should never think that we can avoid this danger 
by the denomination or the societies because this kind of preacher 


7 Following the strict traditional line of thought based on the stable 
historical continuity of the Church, the Roman Catholic writer M. J. le 
Guillou does not hesitate to entitle the two volumes of his recent work: 
Mission et Unité — les Exigences de la Communion, Paris, 1960. 
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is contradicto in termis. He can be replaced by individual units, 
fellowships, church communities with their particular ecclesiolo- 
gies, once they have decided to break away from their previous 
church communion in order to be more effective in the mission 
field, thus making this mission field a criterion of their inner 
church life and communion, for they forget that this communion 
has a meaning only as a part of the whole One and Undivided 
Church. 

In accordance with this attitude, one might use the formula 
‘Mission and Unity,’ as a means of pointing out the only possible 
way for the churches to work out a scheme for church reunion, 
that is, through mission to unity. But the One message of the 
Gospel, which is Christ Crucified and Risen, cannot be used as 
an instrument for reunion. The preaching of this message to the 
world must always be a token of the pre-existing unity, not in an 
abstract form, but in the concrete form of the historical Church 
remaining One; not only by using the one saving message to the 
world but proving it out of its ecclesial, communal life. The Mis- 
sion should never become the means for church union, because 
on this basis, Mission can degenerate into a kind of probe, test 
and external co-operation which might cover profound diversities 
between the different church bodies. Reunion on the basis of to- 
day’s mission experience could lead to a concordatum of cor- 
porate action; to a system of activism in the new countries, a 
superficial scheme enabling the churches to forget their deeper 
roots.® 

We cannot create between Mission and Unity a prior and 
posterior stage. They belong inseparably together. But Mission 
is understood as flowing out of the church communion which can- 
not be limited to the act of declaring the One Message. We 
should pay attention that, by this proclamation of the message, 


8 The Rolle document on “The Calling of the Church to Mission and 
Unity,’ though it is on the whole a positive element on this particular point, 
is not entirely clear in which sense it regards Mission and Unity. We 
used the words ‘Church’ and ‘Mission’ which still denote in the minds of 
most Christians two different kinds of institution. Yet we know that 
these two things cannot rightly be separated. We miss here the unity 
between the two words, understanding them as instrumental rather than 
essential. ‘Unity has been sought out of a deep conviction that only to- 
gether can Christians give true witness and effective service to the world’ 
—this is not a real ecclesiological approach to the problem but rather a 
functional one. (W.C.C. The First Six Years 1948-1954, pp. 124-129.) 
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we do not fall into a kind of docetism with regard to unity. This 
message is far richer in content than the simple announcement 
and the baptism in the name of the Trinity. It contains the whole- 
ness of the life of the Holy Spirit acting in One Body and for 
the whole world. Church unity is the heart of the message. The 
world cannot believe unless it hears and lives and is invited to 
share the One Message, preached by the One Church, calling all 
men to becotne members of one church communion. 

We can, on the other hand, justify the formula ‘Mission and 
Unity’ in an appropriate way by regarding mission as possible only 
on the basis of church unity. The ‘and’ in this particular formula 
has its full sense as a conjunction. Without denying the value and 
the reality of the missionary activity of the divided churches to- 
day, we have to reaffirm that these missions, despite the division 
of the churches, are the Mission for Evangelism of the One 
Church, reminding us of the One Church in action. In this sense, 
the right use of the formula ‘Mission and Unity’ depends on the 
fact that both mission to the heathen and evangelism to the nomi- 
nal Christian world are rooted in the one pentecostal event which 
pre-exists and determines both the content and the methods of 
our preaching as members of the One Church. Therefore, when 
we say to-day ‘Mission and Unity’ in our divided church existence, 
we like to prove the validity of this mission in the light of 
church unity. In this mission there is no evidence of our tradi- 
tional ecclesiastical disputes and the failure of our proselytising 
activities to convert non-Christians, trying to fill in the gap by 
converting members of another church to our own church deno- 
minations. But we create the place where our unity is proved to 
be of the Holy, Universal and Catholic Church brought to life by 
the real presence of the Holy Spirit. “Mission and Unity’ means 
that no one preaches as missionary the one message without a full 
consciousness of presenting the historical church communion, be- 
ing animated by his belonging personally to the One Apostolic 
Church in the One Spirit. 


3. The marks of the true Apostle. 


Certainly the above remarks seem to be out of date, ignoring 
the present tragic situation of church division, especially in the 
mission field. We do not deny that division, but we do believe 
that we should face this situation with the maximum of our united 
church vision which is the fruit of a deep and hidden reality. This 
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vision is possible only if we are prepared to accept that we are 
called together in the Ecumenical Movement by the Spirit. We 
should never abandon the ecclesiological foundation once we have 
undertaken to act together in the world as churches. Our eccle- 
siology has to be orientated towards the possibility of the re- 
establishment of Church Communion, animated by the Holy Spirit, 
poured through the churches into all nations and not by a super- 
ficial optimism based either on missionary activism or on the 
churchly, ecclesiastical unity. We cannot find our remedy in 
abstract formulas but in the new ecumenical missionaries who are 
authentic incarnations of the biblical apostleship. 


The Apostle in the New Testament is not only an authority 
of the Church but the typus of the true evangelistic Church. In 
the image of the Apostle we have to continually re-examine our 
evangelistic and missionary work. The Church is apostolic be- 
cause she bears as inner power the true apostolicity which is a 
dynamic combination of structure and life, of hierarchal and 
charismatic elements, of unity and mission. The Apostle who is 
sent out is sent out in the power of the Spirit as Christ is sent out 
by His Father.* The pre-existing Trinitarian intercommunion of 
life between the three persons of the Holy Trinity prescribes, 
authorises, sanctifies the mission of Christ to the world. The 
Apostles sent out by the same Spirit after Pentecost, are sent out 
by the Trinitarian divine grace and authority which is reflected 
in and by the life of the Church transcending the barriers of local 
limitations. The Apostle, without being Bishop or Presbyter of 
any local church, feels himself related to, or rather totally de- 
pending upon the fact of being sent out by the Church, lived by 
him as a pre-established communion.’® For this Apostle and 
Evangelist the particular local church plays the role of the makro- 
kosmos which represents the wholeness of space and truth within 
the limited scale of the immediate ad hoc congregation. The 


® St. John 17:18, ‘As thou didst send me into the world, so I have 
sent them into the world.’ (Also John 20:21-23; Gal. 4:6.) 

10Dr. Visser *t Hooft writes: ‘In the New Testament “apostle” is 
used only four times and then in the “technical” sense of ‘‘apostleship.” 
On the other hand, “‘apostellein” or ‘‘pempein” (to send) is used most 
often of the sending of Jesus Himself aa i the comprehensive expres- 
sion for the whole work of Christ and of His Church in the world.’ 
(The Pressure of Our Common Calling, S.C.M. Press, London, 1959, 
p- 29.) 
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Apostle derives, not only his function but his whole being as 
preacher, as well as his purpose as evangelist, from and for this 
pre-established and realised church communion. The true apos- 
tolicity and its mission has only one scope: to extend this com- 
munion by establishing new local church communion bearing the 
same external signs of church structure and institution. The true 
Apostle is not an instrument of a pre-organised mission but he 
organises ad hoc and then brings his church to give to his work 
the ecclesial life, the communion and the charismatic authority.™ 


Here, we have to distinguish between ecclesial mission and 
ecclesiastical imperialism. The first is the true movement from 
within the charismatic life of the Church through a person who 
is devoted to the Church, who struggles to incorporate the non- 
Christian into the One Church while respecting him in his local 
situation and his human condition. He does not act out of a par- 
ticular missionary body, but on behalf of the Body of Christ which 
is His Church. The second goes out to serve and witness, operat- 
ing through mediums of welfare organisations preaching with 
the Gospel a certain cultural background which seems to him to 
be Christian. He risks bringing with the Gospel secular elements 
and imposing them as indispensable means or signs of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. By serving he might conquer; by witnessing 
Christ he might present his own civilisation. This kind of well- 
organised and financed missionary activity risks preaching a Euro- 
pean or American Gospel and calls upon the people to imitate the 
European or American way of life, thus domesticating the Chris- 
tian message within his own cultural background. This is par- 
ticularly the case when practised by groups who have already in 
their home countries negated the essential means of the sacramental 
life of the apostolic Church or in places where there are other 
churches in missionary work. These are missions in their radical 
form: though always serving the cause of preaching the word of 
God, they cannot escape from the danger of being regarded as 


11 This has always been the practice of Orthodox Mission up to mod- 
ern times. N. Struve gives a survey of this missionary activity of the 
Russian Church in the 19th century saying that the whole missionary 
work was based on the personal initiative and the immediate establish- 
ment of the sacramental life of the Church. (The Student World, Vol. 
Lil, 1960, pp. 105-118, “The Orthodox Church and Mission.’) 
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contaminated by imperialistic, confessional and national ten- 
dencies.* 


The true apostolicity of the Bible is based on the poverty of 
the Apostle, of his weakness, not having the means for his own 
survival, being fed even by those to whom he preaches.** But 
his one weapon is almighty: the Word of God, or moreover, the 
Grace of God, transmitted through the Holy Spirit." 

The divided Church has lost not only its external splendour, 
of being One, something that would appeal directly to the un- 
believers, but in addition, she has lost the inner power to pro- 
duce those unknown charismatic persons who act of their own 
accord through the One Church and for the whole Church within 
the pagan mission field. The great mass conversions of people 
are the result of this kind of mission which seems to us to-day to 
be such an impossible thing. A divided Church cannot be generic 
of this kind of missionary individual who acts individually and 
effectively because he acts out of the surplus of grace, derived 
from his unbroken church communion. The paradoxical result 
is that the organised mission of to-day is individualistic, but the 
individual preaching of these devoted persons of the One Church 
was communal and churchly. At the base of this strange dialectic 
we have to reseek our lost unity, recover our missionary power 
within the ecclesiological foundation of one church mission. 


On this ecclesiological foundation of mission there are not 
merely a few specialised theologians who can become missiona- 
ties, but all the living members of the Church. A Church is ‘mis- 
sionary’ not only when it has an organised foreign mission but 


12 Professor H. Kraemer writes: “Western colonialism has ended; there- 
fore the missionary era of that period which reflected the essential atti- 
tudes and structures of colonialism has also ended.’ (The Student World, 
Vol. Lm, 1960, pp. 197-207, “The Missionary implications of the End of 
Western Colonialism.’) 

18 We have to study carefully the orders given by Jesus to the Apostles 
as He sent them out to preach. We can summarise them as follows: 

(a) Simplicity and poverty (Mark 6:8-9; Luke 9:3, 10:3). 

(b) No change of the simple basis of preaching (Mark 6:10). 

(c) No use of violence (Matt. 10:23; Mark 6:11). 

(d) Patience till the final victory is achieved (Matt. 10:22). 


14 See Matt. 10:19: ‘But when they deliver you up take no thought 
how or what ye shall speak: for it shall be given you in that same hour 
what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak but the Spirit of your 
Father which speaketh in you.’ 
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also, and principally, when its inner life spontaneously creates 
evangelists in their churches who feel that they are sent out by 
force by the Spirit to preach the Gospel.’* Without denying the 
first category of organised mission we simply stimulate the latter, 
because this is the biblical understanding of pure mission and 
constituted for the Church in the past its converting power 
against the pagan world. In comparison with the modern type 
of missionary who goes out to a heathen country to teach in a 
college or serve in a hospital, founded and supported financially 
by the board of his Church; the simple missionary disposing only 
of the power of the Christian Gospel which is directly communi- 
cated by him to the non-Christian, is a more authentic incarnation 
of the biblical understanding of mission. The organised mission 
definitely has its place, but it must be based on the pure preach- 
ing and life of the charismatic missionary who paves the way for 
his established home Church as a part of the whole Church and 
its mission board to come after him and organise the new church 
life in the new area, that the word of God has prepared through 
his preaching.*® 

The great problem of our time regarding mission is not the 
organised missions, their development and growth; but the mis- 
sionary, the inspired and enthusiastic ‘anachoretes’ born in the 
One Church by the One Spirit... The Church in its powerful 
missionary expression was never so much based on organisations, 
or missionary boards or societies, but in those persons who were 
ready to leave and sacrifice everything in their secular environ- 
ment, because they could not resist the inner push that they re- 
ceived from within their Church communion. Certainly, these 
missionaries have never ceased to exist, regardless of their differ- 


15 St. Paul’s words: ‘Necessity is laid upon me. Woe to me if I do 
not evangelise.’ (1 Cor. 9:16) 

16 —. R. Hardy commenting on the weakness of the present missionary 
work in heathen countries makes the comparison with the older times dis- 
tinguished for their missionary work and concludes, ‘there was little or 
any planning, little impressive strategy.’ ‘Primarily the Church grew simply 
by being the Church, a simple process which had both advantages and 
limitations.’ (The Student World, Vol. tm, 1960, ‘The Mission of the 
Church in the First Four Centuries.’) 

17 Father J. Meyendorff writes: “The ministry of the monks is in its 
very nature very close to that of the Apostles — both witness to the sov- 
ereignty of Christ over history and over the world.’ (The Student World, 
Vol. Lut, 1960, p. 104, ‘Orthodox Missions in the Middle Ages.’) 
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ent confessions. All church members to-day are still challenged 
by their example. But they would be more effective as leading 
charismatic members in the mission field if they could act on be- 
half of the One Church presenting the one message to the world: 
through their mission they could draw both those outside and 
those inside the Church to the co-edification of the one household 
of God, being themselves built together on the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets.’® 


III. THE CHURCHES, THEIR MISSIONS AND THE 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


It is on this basis that the problem of mission and missions is 
inevitably put forward to the churches when they meet together 
in the ecumenical movement. One cannot alienate the mission 
from the ecclesiological discussion about the nature of the Church 
and its unity. Mission is the fulfilment of this discussion and the 
power of it. Either under the formula ‘Unity and Mission’ or ‘Mis- 
sion and Unity,’ or the definition ‘the Church has a mission’ or 
‘the Church is a mission’ we are constrained by the Spirit and 
through our interconfessional confrontation to enter into a mu- 
tual sharing of one another’s life and thinking in order to come 
to a broader understanding of our common ecclesiological basis 
and our common calling to mission in the contemporary world. 


1. Ecumenical ecclesiological foundation of Mission. 


Can one speak of an ‘ecumenical ecclesiology’? Systematic 
‘school’ theology would revolt against this term. But an eccle- 
siology worthy of its name has always to be proved to be valid 
ecumenically and universally. The adjective ‘ecumenical’ is not 
used here as a technical term expressing a special programme or 
tendency represented by a circle of theologians engaged in inter- 
confessional discussion in a particular place or method. It is used 
to express the maximum possible goal towards which our eccle- 
siological thinking should be orientated. It reflects the solid ec- 
clesial basis on which all of us stand — that is, the One Church 
Pentecostal Event and the One message that we all have to preach 


18 E. Schlink: “There is not a real understanding of the operation of 
the Holy Spirit distinguished from all other impulses of man without the 
witness of the Apostle.’ (‘Die Einhelt der Kirche und die Uneingkeit 
der Christen,’ Basileia, p. 403.) 
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to the whole world. ‘Ecumenical’ stands here as the geographical 
term which covers the qualitative sense of the catholicity both of 
the fulness of the salvation of God accomplished in Jesus Christ 
and the catholicity of its message for the whole world. This be- 
comes particularly indispensable when we attempt to enter into a 
fruitful interconfessional dialogue in order to find the foundation 
of a true missionary action of the co-operating churches in the 
present day world. Then, ‘ecumenical ecclesiology’ becomes the 
inevitable presupposition of all of our further thinking and action 
together. 

It is evident that ecclesiology in this perspective is a commen- 
tary of the present church reality on interchurch engagement, and 
not a theory which denies certain aspects of the life of the Church. 
It should not, however, be presented as an ecclesiology of the 
ecumenical movement represented by the World Council of 
Churches. It has to be the ecclesiology of one church but conceived 
in the perspective of its ecumenical relationship. It has to be 
written in this event of the churches being brought together by 
their essence of being One and by their life in this world. 


2. Ecclesiology in a catholic-ecumenical perspective. 


In this connection the ecclesiology of one Church to-day, filled 
with the sharing of life in common with the other churches 
through the ecumenical relationship in the One Spirit, should 
comprise both elements in regard to mission. It should consti- 
tute the ontological, permanent-historical element which gives the 
Church its stability throughout the ages described by the four 
marks of the creed regarding the essence of the ecclesial com- 
munion; and the functional, operational element which makes this 
essence of the Church flow in daily life, in service and witness in 
the world. In this direction one Church should never hesitate to 
incorporate the maximum of the two extremes, because the one 
extreme unifies, moves, fulfills the other, since as we presented 
them in the first chapter above, these two are not separated en- 
tities, but they both belong together to the deep essence of the 
Church as life in the Holy Spirit. The ‘ecclesiological-catholic’ 
is the ‘biblical-evangelical’ element and vice versa. Both aspects 
are called not to play a supplementary role to form a syncretisti- 
cal synthesis in the ecumenical ecclesiology; but, they are indis- 
pensable constitutive parts, the inner substance of fulness of the 
Spirit in the action of every local church as member of the One 
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Catholic and Apostolic Church. The Catholic and Apostolic are 
not to be confused with Roman Catholic and Evangelical; but 
they are the dynamic elements of the fulness of Grace achieved 
in Christ and communicated by the Spirit into the One historical 
Church undivided throughout the centuries. Due to this fulness 
which is given by the Spirit, the Church zs evangelical, is mis- 
sionary, 7s a continuous process of declaring, preaching, convert- 
ing activity in the world and for the world. The unity that we 
operate here is not schematic out of an ecclesiological method. 
We believe that this is the Unity of the Spirit. We are called 
together to recapture through its fulness the essence of the Church 
as ‘being-its-own-life-for-the-world.’ The Unity of the Church de- 
pends on the preservation of these two extremes within the living 
body of the local church. The division of the Church has its 
deeper roots in the desire of preserving or stimulating one of the 
two aspects. That represents a wrong attitude for an ‘ecumeni- 
cal ecclesiology’ since they are both the essence of a Church ful- 
filled and marching towards the final fulfilment (Col. 1:18); 
for we are built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets 
(Eph. 2:20) and we are continuously ‘builded together’ (Eph. 
2:22). The past tense which denotes the completed act of Christ 
éxorxodonnsévtes (Eph. 2:20) should be seen in the power of the 
present tense of the Spirit which denotes the permanent effort to 
be built together ovvoixodopeiobe (Eph. 2:22). Through the pres- 
ent tense we have to look at the past tense and the past of the 
Church, which is and guards this completeness. Ecclesiology to- 
day should be conceived again by the theologians as connecting 
and comprising the two extremes, without neglecting, confusing 
or denying one aspect of them. Ecclesiology is called in the light 
of the ‘churches living together’ to clarify, to illumine the es- 
sence of the One Church which is precisely its life, this life of 
catholicity and apostolicity, of Unity and Mission, of Fulness in 
Evangelism.” 


3. Ecclesiological and missionary fulfilment of ecumenism. 


Following the remarks made above we cannot speak of ecu- 


19 This is not only given by God but also it is a dynamic process of 
continuous effort together. We are united and we have to realise our 
Unity (Eph. 4:13) ‘till we all come into the unity of the faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ 
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menical relationships in an appropriate sense (an interchurch 
co-penetration of life in the Holy Spirit) if we think that these 
relationships consist of a polite and painless dialogue. We should 
never allow a spirit of high-level ecclesiastical-policy ‘ecumenism’ 
to be created out of this interchurch life. Ecumenism is a calling 
of the Spirit, a promise, a hope of the faith, a vision which has 
to be fulfilled by life in common in the same Spirit. This is the 
crucial moment of our present-day ecumenism. This is the mo- 
ment when we mst turn our relationships into a life which ful- 
fills our own church being with a full ecclesiological understand- 
ing of the nature of the Church, englobing ecclesial sacramental 
communion and missionary evangelism in one movement, in one 
act which is manifested in confession and preaching. Ecumenism 
in its present form waits for its fulfilment through this difficult 
process. We have to pass through death in order to render the 
abstract ecumenism a fountain of life and action both for the 
reunion for the Church of Christ, and also for our sending out 
of missionaries for evangelism. The superficial ecumenism which 
allows us to 1elax in the ease of our confessional ‘narcoses’ must 
be replaced by its ecclesiological-missionary content. An eccle- 
siology conceived on this basis should never allow the extremist, 
radical, polemic and apologetic attitude to deprive the One 
Church of Christ of a part of its essence, a part of its life in the 
Holy Spirit. Ecumenically inspired ecclesiologists should never 
allow either hierarchism, sacramentalism and ceremonialism or 
activism and pseudo-Christian gospel socialista to dictate to them 
from their limited viewpoint what the Church is. This would 
lead the young generation of our ecumenical era to a further divi- 
sion in the Body of Christ, thus hindering the movement towards 
the fulfilled Church life. This fulfilled life is prepared for us 
by the Spirit in the One undivided Church. This life, through the 
power of its fulness, is sending us out to the consummation of 
its essence in the mission where this life has once again to be ful- 
filled. The first fulfilment, the reception of the Holy Spirit by 
men, is to be achieved in the second. 


Ecumenism, if it is in the Spirit of God, should lead us to 
death together in order that we may be raised together. Ecumen- 
ism is the plunging into the essence of the Church in the ecclesial 
established communion, for the awakening by and with its essence 
in the Spirit, for the preaching together of the Gospel to the world. 
Ecumenism means: “To receive and to go out to give.’ It is a matter 
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of arousing ourselves; it is a strange revolutionary process against 
our previous provincialism. Without denouncing our fundamental 
doctrinal positions we are cutting across them through the cleans- 
ing fire of the Spirit in order to consummate them in the fulness 
of the essence of the One Church in mission. As a true ecumenist, 
one should die spiritually in order to be raised as a member of 
the One Body, as a vehicle in the power of the One Spirit; as a 
factor for fulfilling one’s ecumenical calling. To be an ecumenist 
is not sufficient. We have already had enough of the soft, polite, 
smiling traveller — this Christian Hinduist-— for whom every- 
thing is acceptable and everything is rejectable. The Spirit by His 
mighty Mind prepares and waits for him who is going to share 
His fulness in the Church by fulfilling it through devotion to 
church life flowing into mission and evangelism in the world. 
Ecclesiology, if it is to be thought out in an authentic, ecumenical 
way, has to have this divine calling of our time unless it grasps 
the plenitude of the One Catholic and Apostolic Church. Thus 
it remains a scholastic, faculty affair condemned to a further isola- 
tion. Both conservatism and liberal ecclesiologies, written out- 
side this ecumenical calling of the Spirit which provokes a sacred 
revolution of life and mind, are doomed to remain commentaries 
of the already dead past of partition. 


IV. CHURCH, CULTURE AND MISSION 


This chapter is concerned with the full ecclesiological founda- 
tion of mission. It is not only the epilogue, but the crowning 
chapter on this theme because it refers to the crucial moment 
of the position of the Church, and its life and preaching in the 
world. It is only through the Church that culture can be under- 
stood and evaluated. 


1. Church and Creation. 


No ecclesiology is possible, particularly in regard to mission, 
if one neglects to look at the world as a whole created and sup- 
ported by God and fulfilled in His Church. The Church, whose 
essence is the divine-human fulness of life in the Holy Spirit, 
represents the makrokosmos of the the whole creation. Its Unity 
in Christ reflects the Unity of the ‘kosmos’ created by God. In 
Christ, and in His Body, the Church, of which He is the Head, 
everything was created and reconciled (Col. 1:16-21). In the 
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Church, and in the Church’s life in the Spirit and preaching to 
the world, everything is restored and has been restored and can 
be restored in its full meaning as Creation of God. But it is only 
in Christ and in His Church that this vision becomes a reality and 
the Creation, with its essence and purpose in God, is revealed as 
bearing the marks of the divine powers of creation out of love 
for the sake of the further creative powers of man in freedom. 
The fall of man cannot provoke a definite rupture between God 
and His Creation, when one looks at the Creation, not through 
the eyes of one whose thought is fed by the splendour of the natu- 
ral revelation, but whose life is sanctified, regenerated, restored 
by the Holy Spirit in the Church. Church and Creation is the 
theme par excellence of a true ecclesiology, because out of that 
theme the unity of origin, essence and scope of the act of God 
and of the whole world is not simply preserved in our minds — 
our theories are not needed for that! — but this theory is incar- 
nated in and among us as Church. We are thus the people of 
God through whom and with whom the whoie world is brought 
into the union of the fulness of all in all (Eph. 1:23) into the 
gathering together of all things which are in heaven and on earth. 
An ecclesiology in ecumenical perspective, ready to conceive the 
wholeness of the Grace of God for the wholeness of the Gospel 
has to be preached to the whole world, has to recognise one of 
the main subjects, if not the first and the last one, as being the 
careful examination of the relationship between Church and 
Creation, following the biblical text and the inner life of the 
Church. Due to the abuse of the scholastic attitude regarding 
the autonomy of natural revelation, a falsified and polemic tradi- 
tion has provoked the rejection of the ecclesiological and pneu- 
matological understanding of the unbroken unity of the act of 
divine creation in the Logos of God and the regeneration through 
the energy of the Holy Spirit in the Church for the whole Crea- 
tion. Greek patristic thought and the whole Orthodox attitude 
of the One Undivided Church never accepted theology on the 
basis of natural revelation, either to create an autonomous aspect 
of the revelation of God outside the Church, or as a break within 
the act of God in Creation — once this act is seen through the 
Pentecostal event of the establishment of the Church as the Body 
of Christ in space and time in this world. The problem here is 
very delicate because it is not enough to admit that o/y through 
Christ can the whole creation be brought back into its unity. This 
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christomonism, which refers to the once-and-for-all event of the 
redemption, does not correspond to the fulness of the creative, 
redemptive and regenerating act of the Trinitarian God in His 
Creation. The pneumatological-ecclesiological dimension com- 
pletes the christomonistic view of the revelation between God 
and His Creation, and affirms the human, the secular, the world’s 
condition, which exists permanently in time by and in the Church 
and in the Holy Spirit. 





























2. Church, Creation and Culture 


Following these fundamental principles which direct the 
mind towards a positive contemplation and a deep theological 
evaluation of the reality of this world, and of the human free- 
dom as the heart of it, ecclesiology embraces human culture within 
its immediate region of interest. There is not only a religious- 
theological understanding of culture but a strictly ecclesiological 
one since the Church, as the divine event par excellence in the 
creative plan and act of God, is the concrete and all-englobing 
teality in history, replacing the abstract religious W eltanschauung 
and the theological speculation. The ecclesiology conceived 
through the Church event only on the basis and the experience of 
the new life in the Spirit, looks at culture through the origin of 
the Creation in the hand of the Creator and its scope in the ful- 
filment of this Creation in Christ and His Church by the Spirit. 
Culture can be defined as the act of man in response to God. It 
is an act through which man actualises the particular gifts re- 
ceived from God to constitute him as a free man. Through cul- 
ture man proves that he is created by God out of His love, mani- 
fested in the freedom of His Holy Spirit which is acting in man. 
Christ incarnates in Him all in all by being this realised act of 
God in the fallen sinful man. But through the redemption by 
Christ, the Spirit brings again the creative power and restores the 
gift of divine freedom in man, and he no longer has the autono- 
mous and thus satanic freedom of separation. Human creative 
power in its authentic context and form is possible only after, 
and in, and through the Church event of the Pentecost.” 






0P. Tillich writes: ‘Religion as ultimate concern is the meaning- 
giving substance of culture, and culture is the totality of forms in which 
the basic concern of religion expresses itself. In abbreviation: religion is 
the substance of culture, culture is the form of religion. Such a considera- 
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Culture is the result, the form, the appearance of this creative 
power of man in the name of the Creator. God repeats and mani- 
fests the scope, the fulfilment of His Creation in the Church, and 
sanctifies, restores and regenerates culture in its relationship with 
Him as Creator. Through culture, therefore, man first justifies 
his divine origin as being: a free existence, but in communion 
with God, not independent and without relation. Secondly, man 
understands himself in Christ as sharing in Him the restoration 
of the whole world. Man, by his action as a responsible being 
in this world (in society, in art, in education, in family life) shares 
the fulfilment and the process towards the fulfilment of the whole 
creation in Christ Jesus. And thirdly, he transcends by his culture 
the limits of space, of matter, of finite time and corruption, thus 
sharing the foretaste of the eternal life in the Holy Spirit. The 
ecclesiological understanding of culture, after the study of the 
theme ‘Church and Creation’ moves between its origin (the di- 
vine Creation of man out of love and for the freedom-communion 
of him with God), and the final ‘parousia’ of this communion; 
thus, it moves in Christ through the Spirit in the historical 
Church. 

This strictly ecclesiological understanding of culture seems to 
exclude all expression of culture outside the Christian era. This 
would be an entirely false conclusion. Culture cannot be absent 
or dead outside the Church or before the incarnation of Christ. 
But this is another culture. It can be apparently for the sinful, 
fallen man of higher importance than that which is understood 
in its ecclesiological significance. The beauty of technique, the 
harmony of music, designs and colours, the system of philosophi- 
cal thought, the moral codes can be, according to the secular 
world’s standard, independently conceived outside the Church as 
the remnants of the divine creation in the fallen man. The ex 
ternal movement, the harmony (the splendour of the Greek clas 
sicism!) can constitute an autonomous realm manifesting the 
wrong and profaned maintenance of this world outside it 
Creator, not through communion but in independence and auto 
nomy. It is a purely human culture, we must admit that. It i 


tion definitely prevents the establishment of a dualism of religion ant 
culture.’ (Theology of Culture, New York, 1959, p. 42.) If this is tn 
then a Christian has to bring the consequence of that in the concrete undet 
standing of religiosity in the Church and through the Church and sped 
of ‘Ecclesiological Understanding of Culture.’ 
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also the result of the divine Creation; we must confess that too. 
The origin is there. But the heart, the life, its incarnate ‘logos’ 
as life, is no longer there. It is a flower cut away from its root 
to be put on temporary show in the vase of a salon. This culture 
is doomed to corruption and leads to destruction. It springs out 
of the freedom of independence from the Creator. 

The ecclesiological approach to culture gives it its heart, 
through its pleroma in Christ and its scope in the Spirit. It ex- 
presses this fulfilment and leads to the pleroma of the end, 
moved and animated by this end. It is a doxological hymn (let- 
ters, art, civilisation, family life) to a continuous thanksgiving 
(the eucharistic anaphora of the liturgy in expressing this truth), 
a further incarnation of the Grace of God by His Spirit in us and 
amongst us. This culture springs out of a freedom of communion 
through and with the energy of the Trinitarian God. 


3. Church facing Culture through Mission and Evangelism 


The above remarks have an immediate importance for the 
essence of the Church as life flowing in the world through Mis- 
sion. It excludes the rupture between Creation, Christ and His 
Church. It excludes, therefore, the various acts of radical discri- 
mination operated in the minds of certain theologians. They give 
qualitative priority to a particular form of culture created by the 
mixture of Christian spiritual backgrounds, with profane inclina- 
tion to the materialistic exploitation of the resources of the Crea- 
tion through technical civilisation. All peoples have their cultural 
impetus, though different, though apparently diversified by their 
external forms to ‘developed’ and ‘underdeveloped’ ones. They 
all, however, derive from the same almighty Creative Art of God 
which overwhelms all our discriminating acts and thinking. To 
introduce the theory of discontinuity between the Creator and 
His Church and reject all non-Christian civilisation @ priori as 
only corrupted and a priori atheistic, is a revolution, a rebellion 
against the revealed Trinitarian God of the Christian Church. 
The christomonism results very easily in anti-ecumenicity and 
anti-missionary complexes. 

The ecclesiological view of culture as we developed it above, 
maintaining not simply the continuity between Creator and His 
Church, but going farther and following the biblical text, point- 
ing to the fulfilment, the restoration, the accomplishment through 
new life by the interior of any pre-existing culture, excludes the 
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a priori hostile attitude of the missionary Church against the cul- 
tural elements of a non-Christian world. 

Because, if the mission is completed in evangelism there is no 
mission withcut evangelism, that is without the preaching of the 
pure Gospel of the salvation and the transmitting of Grace 
through the sacraments which unite man wiih the Risen Lord of 
history and culture. If there is a heathen Christian culture incom- 
patible with the Christian Gospel, this culture is going to be 
changed from within, through the Grace of God and the regene- 
rating power of the Holy Spirit. It is the essence of the Church, 
that is divine life, that the mission, through evangelism, spreads 
out through the world. Therefore, mission meets the backbone, 
the base, the fundamentals of human existence, in order to trans- 
figure it and if necessary operate the transformation of culture, 
to a certain limit, posed by the sinful nature of man. 

Therefore, one does not civilise first in order to preach the 
Gospel afterwards. But one plunges everybody in the baptismal 
water and in the eucharistic blood in order to raise them all to- 
gether with Christ into the new life of the Spirit. This is the 
Alpha and Omega of the Christian mission. All the other con- 
ceptions which accompany as fruits of this (diakonia, service, 


education) must follow from within the primary act of the mis- 
sion. Mission is evangelism of the divine salvation and the trans- 
mitting of the divine grace and leads to the participation in the 
pre-established communion with God in His Church of all peoples 
without prejudgments, according to the different external forms 
of culture. 
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THE ECCLESIOLOGY OF ST. IGNATIUS 
OF ANTIOCH* 
By the REV. JOHN S. ROMANIDES 


The key to understanding the ecclesiology of St. Ignatius is 
clearly his presuppositions concerning salvation. As will be indi- 
cated, the Church as the body of Christ exists (according to St. 
Ignatius) for the sole purpose of salvation in Christ. Thus his 
ecclesiology without at least a general examination of his soteri- 
ology is incomprehensible. 

In the extant writings of St. Ignatius one cannot find any sys- 
tematic exposition of soteriology. This is quite natural, since he 
is writing to baptized Christians, primarily concerning internal 
Church unity and order, against certain heretics, and also concern- 
ing his impending martyrdom. Nevertheless, in order that the 
soteriological basis of St. Ignatius’ doctrine of the visible mani- 
festation of the Church be understood, this paper will deal with 
(1) The Power of Death and Christian Ethics, (2) the appropria- 
tion of salvation in Christ and the mystagogical conception of the 
Church, (3) the Church and the Eucharist, (4) the Church or 
the Community, (5) the clergy, (6) relative observations con- 
cerning the origin and basis of the episcopate, and (7) the basis 
for the equality of bishops. 


1. The Power of Death and Christian Ethics. 


St. Ignatius writes that ‘the virginity of Mary and her off- 
spring, as well as the death of the Lord, seized (#\a6ev)! the 
prince of this world: three thunderous mysteries wrought in the 
silence of God. . . . Henceforth all things were in a state of tum- 


* This paper was first circulated in Greek and English in mimeo- 
graphed form in 1955 and was printed in English for restricted distri- 
bution in 1956, by the International Printing Company at Atlanta, 
Georgia. It is here published with a few minor corrections. Several as- 
pects of Ignatian ecclesiology herein dealt with are contained in an article 
published in The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 1954, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, pp. 63-83. Also ‘H dvéewaohia tod Meydidov Evyodoyiov, in KIBQ- 
TO, Athens, 1955, Vol. 4, No. 40, pp. 94 ff. 


1 The usual reading is iat_ev. Although this may be of importance in 
itself it has no bearing on the general conclusions of this paper. 
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ult because He meditated the abolition of death.’ (Ign. Eph. 19.) 
The abolition of death is nothing other than the seizure of Satan, 
and was accomplished by these three mysteries. Satan here is 
closely related to death. By means of death and corruption the 
devil rules a captive humanity. (Heb. 2:14-15.) ‘The sting of 
death is sin,’ (1 Cor. 15:56.) ‘Sin reigned in death, (Rom. 5: 
21.) Because of the tyrant death, man is unable to live according 
to his original destiny of selfless love.? He now has the instinct 
of self-preservation firmly rooted within him from birth. Be- 
cause he lives constantly in fear of death, he continuously seeks 
bodily and psychological security, and thus becomes individu- 
alistically inclined and utilitarian in his attitude. Sin is the fail- 
ure of man to live according to his original destiny of selfless 
love, which seeks not its own; and this failure is rooted in the 
disease of death. Because death in the hands of Satan is the cause 
of sin, the kingdom of the devil and sin is destroyed by the ‘aboli- 
tion of death.’ (Ign. Eph. 19.) 


For Ignatius, death and corruption is an abnormal condition 
which God came to destroy by the incarnation of His Son. The 
cosmology of St. Ignatius is neither monophysite nor monothelite. 
Besides the will of God and the good, there exist now the tem- 
porary kingdom of Satan, who rules by death and corruption, 
and man, oppressed by the devil but at the same time supported 
by God, and free, at least according to will, to follow the one 
or the other. The world and God has each its own character — 
the world death, and God life. (Ign. Mag. 5.) Nevertheless, the 
material world is neither evil, nor the product of the fall. It 
exists now under the power of corruption (Rom. 8:20-22), but 
in Christ is being cleansed. Our Lord was ‘born and baptized 
that by His passion He might purify the water.’ (Ign. Eph. 18.) 
Life and immortality are not proper to man, but to God. ‘For 
were He to reward us according to our works we should cease to 
be.’ (Ign. Mag. 10.) God Himself was manifested in the flesh 
‘for the renewal of eternal life.’ (Ign. Eph. 19.). Christ is the 
source of life (Ign. Eph. 3; Mag. 1; Smyr. 4) and ‘breathes im- 
mortality into the Church’ (Ign. Eph. 17), ‘apart from whom we 
do not possess the true life.’ (Ign. Tral. 9.) 


2 See my article ‘Original Sin According to St. Paul,’ St. Vladimir's 
Quarterly, New York, 1955, Vol. tv, No. 1-2, and also my book, ‘Original 
Sin,’ Athens, 1957. 
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In the epistles of St. Ignatius the idea of natural immortality 
as a proper element of man’s soul is completely absent. Both those 
before and after Christ have the death and resurrection of Christ 
as their source of life. Christ raised the prophets (Ign. Mag. 9), 
who ‘were saved through union with Jesus Christ.’ (Ign. Phil. 5.) 
He, ‘the High Priest . . . to whom the Holy of Holies has been 
committed .. . is the door of the Father by which enter in Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the prophets, and the apostles, 
and the Church.’ (Ign. Phil. 9.) For the athletes of God ‘the 
prize is incorruption and eternal life.’ (Ign. Pol. 2.) “The gospel 
is the ornament of incorruption.’ (Ign. Phil. 9.) The Church has 
now peace by the flesh and blood and passion of Jesus Christ. 
(Ign. Tral. salutation.) The death of Christ ‘seized’ the devil 
(Ign. Eph. 19), and having done so is the source by which life 
was renewed (Ign. Mag. 9), that ‘by believing in His death you 
may escape from death.’ (Ign. Tral. 2.) Those who ignore the 
death and the fleshly resurrection of Christ ‘have been denied by 
Him, being the advocates of death rather than of the truth.’ (Ign. 
Smyr. 5.) He who does not confess him a ‘bearer of flesh . . . has 
in fact altogether denied Him, being a bearer of death.’ (Ibid.) 
‘, .. if they believe not in the blood of Christ, then to them there 
is judgment.’ (Ibid. 6.) “Those, therefore, who speak against 
this gift of God, in the midst of their disputes, incure death.’ 
(Ibid. 7.) 

St. Ignatius emphatically and persistently points out the abso- 
lute necessity of faith in the real historical facts of the incarnation 
of God from the Virgin and of the death and fleshly resurrection 
of the God-Man. (Tral. 2, 9, 10; Phil. 8, 9; Smyr. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7.) 
‘I desire to guard you . . . that you fall not upon the hooks of 
vain doctrine, but that you attain to full assurance in regard to 
the birth, and passion, and resurrection which took place in the 
time of the government of Pontius Pilate.’ (Mag. 11.) Faith in 
the flesh and spirit (Smyr. 3) of Christ is the very basis of the 
whole structure of New Testament and ancient Christian ethics. 
The life of selfless love and the successful struggle against the 
powers of death and the devil are impossible without communion 
with the real life-giving and resurrected flesh of the Lord. ‘Con- 
sider those who are of a different opinion with respect to the 
grace of Christ which has come unto us, how opposed they are to 
the will of God. They have no regard for love, etc... . (Ibid. 6.) 
Most probably St. Ignatius is here referring to heretics with dual- 
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istic doctrines who ignore the true nature of material creation, 
and, in consequence, the real meaning of death and corruption. 
It is possible to suppose that Ignatius is here exaggerating the 
inadequate ethics of the heretics he has in mind. Such a judg- 
ment is especially tempting when one realizes the fact that some 
of the heretics attacked by Ignatius admired and respected the 
Orthodox, even as happens today. ‘For what does any one profit 
me if he commends me but blasphemes my Lord, not confessing 
that He is possessed of flesh?’ (Ibid. 5.) Such a value judgment, 
however, concerning such possible exaggeration, can be made 
only when one uses as criteria ethical theories foreign to the basis 
of Ignatius’ thought. The ethical criteria of St. Ignatius cannot 
be judged according to theories of natural moral law which con- 
ceive of man’s quest for security and happiness as normal. It is 
quite obvious that Ignatius unites the possibility of a Christian 
ethic not to natural utilitarian principles of happiness, but solely 
to the resurrected flesh of Christ. This relationship of Christian 
ethics to the physical death and resurrection of Christ must be 
comprehended for an adequate understanding of the presupposi- 
tions of Ignatian ecclesiology. 

Satan rules parasitically in creation and in man by death. 
(Rom. 8:20-22; Heb. 2:14.) The children of God ‘through fear 
of death were all their lifetime guilty of bondage.’ (Heb. 2:15.) 
Because the rule of Satan consisted in the physical and material 
reality of death and corruption, the destruction of Satan could 
be brought about only by a real resurrection of the flesh — not 
by the escape of the soul from creation to some other supposed 
reality. By the indwelling of the life-giving flesh of Christ, the 
faithful are liberated from slavery to the devil; and by prayer, 
fasting, and corporate selfless love they are enabled to over- 
come the consequences of death, viz., sin, by the grace of God in 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. ‘. . . the believing have in love the 
character of God the Father by Jesus Christ, by whom, if we are 
not in readiness to die into His passion, His life is not in us.’ 
(Mag. 5.) Both the ontological reality and the ethical meaning 
of the incarnation, death, and resurrection of Christ, are neces- 
sarily united and inseparable. The denial of the one leads to the 
rejection of the other. If the ontological and material power of 
‘him that had the power of death, that is, the devil’ (Heb. 2:14) 
has not been destroyed in the death and resurrection of Christ, 
then sin is still reigning. ‘If Christ be not raised . . . you are yet 
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in your sins.’ (I Cor. 15:17.) The struggle of Christians against 
sin and for salvation through selfless love would be useless and 
senseless. “Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die.’ (Ibid. 
15:32.) Besides the ethical implications of Christ's not having 
risen, there would be no hope of life after death. “Then they also 
which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. If in this life only 
we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.’ (Ibid. 
15:18-19.) Therefore those who deny the real birth, death, and 
resurrection of the incarnate Word of God are ‘advocates of 
death’ and ‘bearers of death,’ and ‘their names’ are ‘unbelief.’ 
(Smyr. 5.) 

Christian ethics for St. Ignatius, therefore, are not a mere 
matter of preserving the imagined innate moral laws of a sup- 
posed natural world for the attainment of personal happiness, 
whether immanent or transcedental. What is considered a natural 
quest for security and happiness is really a life according to the 
dictates of death, or of the flesh dominated by death, constantly 
seeking bodily and psychological security of existence and worth. ~ 
‘, .. let no one look upon his neighbor after the flesh, but do you 
continually love each other in Jesus Christ.’ (Mag. 6.) Love in 
Christ differs sharply from the xat& odgxa eudzemonistic and uti- 
litarian love of so-called ‘natural’ humanity. Christian love 
‘seeks not its own.’ (Rom. 14,7:15, 1-3; 1 Cor. 13,5:5, 15:10, 24, 
29-11,1:12, 25-26:13, 1ff.; m Cor. 5,14-15; Gal. 5,13:6, 1; Eph. 
4,2;1 Thes. 5,11.) ‘... exhort my brethren, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, that they love their wives, even as the Lord the Church.” 
(Ign. Pol. 5.) This love is such that Christ ‘pleased not himself’ 
(Rom. 15:3) but ‘died for all, that they who live should no 
longer live for themselves.’ (11 Cor. 5:15.) For this reason a 
Christian wedding, which has as its motive selfless love in Christ, 
‘is a great mystery: but I speak concerning Christ and the Church.’ 
(Eph. 5:32.) That is, it is a great mystery for Christians only, 
not because those outside the Church are not married, but because 
a Christian wedding takes place in another dimension. There- 
fore, ‘it becomes both men and women who marry, to form their 
union with the approval of the bishop, that their marriage be 
according to God, and not after their own lust.’ (Ign. Pol. 5.) 

Because of the character of the principle of sin, perfection 
in this age is attained to not fully but in part, according to the 
quality of the war carried on against the powers of the devil. 
Good works are not part of a business agreement between God 
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and man, whereby God is obliged to reward external and utili- 
tarian acts of charity. Rather, good works are the product of the 
double struggle waged against the devil and for non-utilitarian 
selfless love for God and neighbor.* Therefore, communion of 
divine life through the human nature of Christ is not enough for 
salvation. The mystagogical (sacramental) life is not a magical 
guarantee of eternal life. Christians must wage an intense war 
against Satan. ‘... if we endure all the assaults of the prince of 
this world and escape them we shall attain to (or enjoy) God.’ 
(Mag. 1.) 

It is only when one perceives the inseparable bond which 
exists in the Bible and in the ancient Church between the de- 
structive powers of death, corruption, and disease, and the person 
of Satan, that he can comprehend the attitude of the first Chris- 
tians toward death and martyrdom. ‘.. . they touched Him and 
believed, being supported by both His flesh and spirit. For this 
cause also they despised death, for they were found above death.’ 
(Smyr. 3.) He who fears death and is thereby a slave to its con- 
sequences is incapable of living according to Christ, ‘by whom, 
if we are not in readiness to die into His passion, His life is not 
in us.’ (Mag. 5.) The canons of the Church are severe with those 
who would reject Christ because of fear. The rejection of Christ 
for fear of death was considered a fall into the hands of the 
devil.° Thus the persistent desire of St. Ignatius not to be hin- 
dered in his impending martyrdom was not the product of escha- 
tological enthusiasm or of psychopathic disturbances, but was 
clearly the consequence of the realization of the inseparable rela- 
tionship existing between death and Satan, who, with man as 
his co-worker, is himself the cause of ethical and physical evil. 
Condemned to death and according to law already dead, it was 
impossible for St. Ignatius to seek to avoid martyrdom. To do 
so would have meant slavery to Satan. “The prince of this world 


8 Augustine’s acceptance of a utilitarian interpretation of love for 
neighbor is forced upon him because of his acceptance of the pagan prin- 
ciple of happiness as man’s goal. Love of neighbor is a means to attaining 
happiness, not part of a struggle for selfless lo 2. De Doctrina Christia- 
ana, 1, 20. 

4Canons 10, 11, 12 of the First CEcumenical Council; 62 of the 
Holy Apostles; Canons 1, 2, 3, etc., of Ancyra; Canons 1, etc., of Peter 
of Alexandria. 


5 Canon 11, Peter of Alexandria. 
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would fain carry me away (or capture me), and corrupt my dis- 
position (or opinion) toward God. Let none of you, therefore, 
who are in Rome help him.’ (Ign. Rom. 7.) St. Ignatius was 
not a psychopath. On the contrary, he had a keen understanding 
of biblical demonology (u Cor. 2:11), which not only dominated 
his own approach to faith and practice, but also regulated the 
whole theology of the ancient Church concerning martyrdom. 
‘Pray for me that I may attain. ... If I shall suffer you have 
wished well to me; but if I am rejected you have hated me.’ (Ign. 
Rom. 8.) ‘... let cutting off of members, let shatterings of the 
whole body, and let all the evil torments of the devil come upon 
me: only let me attain to Jesus Christ.’ (Ibid. 5.) 


2. The appropriation of salvation in Christ and the 
mystagogical conception of the Church. 


By the victory of Christ over death and Satan, he who believes 
in the flesh of Christ is restored to the communion of the life 
and love of God in union with his neighbors and loves ‘nothing 
but God only.’ (Ign. Eph. 9, 11; Mag. 1.) ‘It is therefore befit- 
ting that you should in every way glorify Jesus Christ, who has 
glorified you, that by a unanimous obedience you may be per- 
fectly joined together in the same mind, and in the same opinion, 
and may all speak the same thing concerning the same thing.’ 
(Ign. Eph. 2.) For St. Ignatius, the primary characteristic of 
Christians is their corporate and selfless spirit of love and their 
complete unanimity of faith. (Ign. Eph. 20; Tral. 12; Phil. sal.; 
Pol. 6.) Faith and love for each other is one identical reality, as 
well as the beginning and the end of life in Christ. (Ign. Eph. 
14.) Unity with each other in love is ‘a type and evidence (or 
teaching) of immortality.’ (Mag. 6.) ‘All these things together 
are good if you believe with love.’ (Ign. Phil. 9.) Faith is to ‘be 
gathered together (synaxis) unto God.’ (Mag. 10.) “Therefore 
in your concord and harmonious love Jesus Christ is sung.’ (Ign. 
Eph. 4.) Only in such a harmony of love can we know that we 
are partakers of God. (Ibid.) ‘It is profitable, therefore, that 
you should live in an unblameable unity, that thus you may al- 
ways enjoy communion with God.’ (Ibid.) Therefore salvation 
and sanctification can be accomplished only by a unity of love 
with each other in the life of Christ. (Ign. Eph. 2.) 

For Ignatius man does not have life of himself. Only God is 
self-life (attotwy). Man lives by participation. Because man is 
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held captive in death by the devil, his communion with God is 
distorted and ends in the grave. The act of restoring permanent 
and normal communion between God and man can be accom- 
plished only by a real resurrection of man by God Himself (Ezek. 
37:12 ff.), “Who alone hath immortality.’ (1 Tim. 6:16.) This 
immortality of God, however, is not to be separated, in its be- 
stowal upon creation, from God’s energy of love. Therefore, 
‘the drink of God, namely His Blood, . . . is incorruptible love 
and eternal life.’ (Ign. Rom. 7.) The love of God is not a rela- 
tionship (td xg6s tt) dominated by ulterior motivations. ‘If God 
were within the realm of happiness and so dominated thereby, 
then all His relationships, if such could really exist, would be 
necessary.® The life of God the Father, however, Who by essence 
generates the Son and projects the Spirit, is selfless love, which 
in complete freedom through the Son and in the Spirit creates 
ex nihilo, sustains, saves, and sanctifies creation. God works sal- 
vation not by any created grace, but by His own uncreated energy. 
Also salvation is not a mere restoration of proper relations be- 
tween God and man. On the contrary, man is saved by being 
restored to life, which is given to created beings only by God. 
Saving grace, therefore, is the very uncreated life-giving energy 


of God which vivifies and justifies man by defeating the devil. 
The flesh of Christ is the source of life and justification’ not as 
flesh per se, but because it is the flesh of God. It is for this reason 
that St. Ignatius can say, ‘I desire the drink of God, namely His 


6 It is exactly for this reason that the Thomists must limit real rela- 
tions to the Trinity, for otherwise creation and God would be consubstan- 
tial. Because God is supposedly completely happy within Himself and is 
Actus Purus, His actions and relations toward the world as distinguished 
from His essence cannot be uncreated. Therefore, communicable sancti- 
fying grace must be of a created nature, and the love of God for the 
world expressed not directly but through this created means, —e.g., 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, pt. 1, p. 43, art. 3. Thus the 
love of God for creation cannot be an immediate uncreated energy. Such 
would entail pantheism. Therefore God can love the world only in the 
sense that He loves from all eternity the prototypes of creation which are 
of His essence. Ibid., pt. 1, q. 20, art. 2, obj. 2, reply 2. For further re- 
marks on this subject see my book, Td Ieonatogixdv ‘Audetnua, Athens, 
1957. 

7 For a discussion of the term ‘dikaiosis’ or ‘dikaiosyne’ as God’s vin- 
dicating the right, redressing wrong, and delivering men from the power 
of evil, see C. H. Dodd, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, London, 
1932, pp. 9-13. J. S. Romanides, op. cit., pp. 82 ff. 
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Blood.’ (Igna. Rom. 7; also Eph. 1.)® 

Moralistic doctrines of atonement whereby man is already in 
possession of an immortal soul, so that salvation is a matter of 
changing the disposition of God toward man, and man toward 
God, by balancing the business interest of each, or a matter of 
predestination, are completely missing from the thought of St. 
Ignatius. Atonement is not a simple adjustment and rearrange- 
ment of divine and human psychologies. Neither is it an intel- 
lectual problem of identifying human concepts with the im- 
mutable prototypes of God’s essence, which, taken all together, 
comprise truth. It is not the proper relationship of two immor- 
talities, God’s and man’s, that is at stake, but rather the restora- 
tion of a lost immortality now bound to death, and in consequence 
morally corrupted. It is only by participation in the divine life 
and love of God in Christ through corporate love of neighbor 
that one may attain to immortality, be justified, and avoid death. 
(Ign. Eph. 20; Rom. 7; Smyr. 7.) It is exactly for this reason 
that those who live in Christ with selfless love for each other are 
‘stones in the temple of the Father, prepared for the building of 
God the Father, and drawn up on high by the instrument of 
Jesus Christ, which is the cross, making use of the Holy Spirit 
as a rope... . You, therefore, as well as all your fellow-travellers, 
are God-bearers, temple-bearers, Christ-bearers, bearers of holi- 
ness, adorned in all respects with the commandments of Jesus 
Christ.’ (Ign. Eph. 9; also 15; Mag. 12; Phil. 7.) Christians do 
everything together ‘in the Son, and in the Father, and in the 
Spirit.’ (Mag. 13.) 

St. Ignatius’ mystagogical conception of the Church as the 
body of Christ is not a result of personal enthusiasm for a mysti- 
cal union with God — as happens with certain philosophical types 
who individualistically seek ever clearer visions of eternal truths 
contained in the essence of the One by the soul’s transcending 
or penetrating material phenomena and uniting with reality. The 
mystagogy of Ignatius has nothing to do with philosophical or 
natural mysticism, which operates according to the presupposi- 
tion that reality consists in overcoming the material so that two 


8 The basic biblical presuppositions of the ancient Church that God 
does not create, sustain, and save by created means, rejected by Arians, 
Macedonians, and Nestorians, have been overthrown by the Roman doc- 
trine that sanctifying grace is created. Council of Vienna; Council of 
Trent, Sess. vi, Canon 11. 
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natural immortalities, the soul and God, may again become one. 
For Ignatius, this world is itself reality because it was created by 
God to be reality, and proof of this is the resurrection of Christ 
in history for the salvation of history and time, not of the soul 
from history and time. In sharp contrast to his spiritualistic ad- 
versaries, Ignatius presents a mystagogy completely Christocen- 
tric and indeed Sarkocentric — only the flesh and blood of the 
resurrected God-Man are the source of life and resurrection of 
all men of all ages. (Ign. Eph. 1, 7, 19, 20; Mag. 6, 8; Smyr. 1, 3; 
Pol. 3; Mag. 9; Phil. 5,9.) The human nature of God is nothing 
other than salvation itself — namely, (1) the restoration of im- 
mortality to those who partake corporately in selfless love, (2) the 
justification of man by the destruction of death and of man’s 
accuser and captor, the devil, and (3) the granting of the power 
to defeat the devil, by struggling to attain to selfless love for God 
and neighbor through the flesh of Christ. The Christocentric and 
flesh-centered mystagogy of Ignatius is not a simple luxury of 
the more enthusiastically inclined, but is, on the contrary, an 
absolute necessity for salvation, and constitutes the very basis of 
his ecclesiology, which is indeed that of the New Testament and 
ancient Church. 


3. The Church and the Eucharist. 


Man is saved by the communion of divine life through the 
human nature of Christ by love of neighbor, but ‘where there is 
division and wrath, God does not dwell.’ (Ign. Phil. 8.) ‘He 
who does not love his brother remains in death. . . . And this is 
His commandment, That we should believe in the name of His 
Son Jesus Christ, and love one another, as He commanded us. 
And he that keeps His commandments dwells in Him and He in 
him. And hereby we know that He abides in us by the Spirit 
which He has given us.’ (1 John 3:23-24.) Therefore, ‘avoid all 
divisions as the beginning of evils.’ (Ign. Smyr. 7.) “Do not err, 
my brethren. If any man follows him that makes a schism in the 
Church, he shall not inherit the kingdom of God.’ (Ign. Phil. 3.) 
Participation of the love of God in union with each other, which 
is indeed communion of divine life, can be weakened and even 
destroyed by man’s inattention to the ways of Satan. ‘Flee there- 
fore the wicked devices and snares of the prince of the world, 
lest at any time being oppressed by his will, you grow weak in 
your love.’ (Ign. Phil. 6.) ‘Be not anointed with the bad odour 
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of the teaching of the prince of this world; do not let him lead 
you away captive from the life which is set before you.’ (Ign. 
Eph. 17.) ‘For there are many wolves (heretics who pluck the weak 
from the Church) that appear worthy of credit, who, by means 
of a pernicious pleasure, carry captive those that are running 
towards God; but in your unity they shall have no place.’ (Ign. 
Phil. 2.) Because of the Christians’ unity with each other in the 
love of Christ, Satan cannot prevail, since love is the blood of 
Christ, and the eternal life by which the devil is destroyed. “Take 
heed, then, often to come together to give thanks to God and 
show forth His praise. For when you assemble frequently in the 
same place (ézi 10 aité), the powers of Satan are destroyed, and 
the destruction at which he aims is prevented by the unity of your 
faith.’ (Ign. Eph. 13.) “Let no man deceive himself; if any one 
be not within the altar, he is deprived of the bread of God... . 
He, therefore, that does not assemble in the same place (éxi 16 
aité), has already manifested his pride and condemned himself.’ 
(Ign. Eph. 5.) ‘He that is within the altar is pure, but he that is 
without is not pure.’ (Ign. Tral. 7.)° 


The visible Church — both visible and invisible Church con- 
stitute one continuous reality for Ignatius —, then, is composed 
of those baptized faithful who conduct an intense war against 
Satan, and the consequences of his power rooted in death, by 
their unity of love with each other in the life-giving human nature 
of Christ; and who manifest this unity and love in the corporate 
Eucharist, in which their very life and salvation is rooted. In 
other words, the Church has two aspects, one positive — love, 
unity, and communion of immortality with each other and with 
the saints in Christ; and one negative-— the war against Satan 
and his powers, already defeated in the flesh of Christ by those 


® Compare this corporate understanding of Ignatius with Harnacks’ 
a of Augustine. ‘Vor allem .. . er hielt jeder Seele ihre Herrlich- 
eit und ihre Verantwortlichkeit vor, Gott und die Seele, die Seele und 
ihr Gott. Er fuehrte die Religion aus der Gemeinde und Kultusform in 
die Herzen als Gabe und Aufgabe hinein.’ Augustine retrograded, al- 
though not completely, back to theories of individualistic happiness, etc., 
common to all natural religions in one way or another. It is for this 
reason that Harnack, who himself sought to find universal religion 
through and above any particular one, could say that, ‘Augustine hat in 
der Religion die Religion entdeckt.’ (Dogmengeschichte, Tubingen, 1931, 
Vol. 3, pp. 292-293.) 
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living in Christ, beyond death, awaiting the general (or second)*® 
resurrection — the final and complete victory of God over Satan. 
Christology is the positive aspect of the Church, but is conditioned 
by biblical demonology, which is the key negative factor which de- 
termines both Christology and Ecclesiology, both of which are 
incomprehensible without an adequate understanding of the work 
and methods of Satan. ‘For this purpose was the Son of God 
manifested, that He might destroy the works of the devil.’ 
(1 John 3:8.) 

From this twofold aspect of the Church it is quite obvious 
that baptism is not a magical guarantee against the possibility of 
becoming once again a slave to the devil and thus of being ex- 
cluded from the body of Christ. (1 Cor. 5:1-3; 1 Thes. 3:6-14; 
i Tim. 3:5; Rom. 11:21; «uh toivuv dago@pev Sti yeyovauev G&xak 
tov ow@patos».t Selfless love, the sine gua non of salvation (1 
Cor. 13:1 ff.), is not something which can be acquired by a mere 
intellectual decision, or by a sentimental disposition to an idea 
of good in general, or by a psychological conviction that one 
has become the object of irresistible grace and so predestined to 
salvation. On the contrary, true non-utilitarian and selfless love 
is formed in the faithful by the power of the uncreated glory of 
God and through the intense effort at self-denial by spiritual exer- 
cise and by unconditional war against Satan. On this side of 
death the body of Christ is the Church of the Passover, contin- 
uously crossing the Red Sea and constantly escaping the forces 
of Pharoh (the devil) by participation in the death and resurrec- 
tion of the Lord éxi 16 ait6. At each Eucharist the chosen people, 
the New Zion, gather together triumphantly on the banks of the 
Red Sea opposite those of Pharoh and glorify God for the salva- 
tion already granted and simultaneously await the final victory. 
On the difficult and dangerous road to the Land of Promise, from 
Sunday to Sunday, and from day to day, one may fall into the 
hands of Satan and be cut off from the body of Christ. At each 
gathering éxi 16 avté, by means of each Eucharist, the body of 
Christ, the Church this side of death, is in the process of forma- 
tion — the Word made flesh is being formed in the faithful by 
the Holy Spirit (1 John 3:23-24), and thus the Church, although 


10 See Romanides, op. cit., pp. 121-132, on the ancient Christian doc- 
trines concerning first and second resurrections. 


11 $t. John Chrysostom, 3rd Homily on Ephesians, 4. 
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already the body of Christ, is continuously becoming what she is.’ 


4. The Church or the Community. 


Since for Ignatius the Eucharist is the formative and manifest 
center of corporate love unto immortality, and at the same time 
the weapon which insures the continuous defeat of the devil, it 
is quite clear that the corporate liturgy is the very pivotal point 
of faith in action, the participation in which is the only sure sign 
of continuous communion with God and neighbor unto salvation. 
This unity of selfless love in Christ with each other and the saints 
is an end in itself — not a means to another end. The existence 
of any other utilitarian and eudemonistic motive other than un- 
conditional selfless love for God and neighbor in Christ simply 
means slavery to the powers of Satan. ‘. . . love nothing except 
God.’ (Ign. Eph. 9, 11; Mag. 1.) 

If the Eucharistic life of selfless love is thus understood as an 
end in itself, and the only condition for continual membership 
in the Church, it follows that the relationship of one community 
to another cannot be one of inferiority or superiority. Nor can 
one community be considered a part of another community, be- 
cause the fullness of Christ is to be found in the Eucharist, which 
itself is the highest and only possible center and consummation 
of the life of unity and love. ‘. . . wherever Jesus Christ is, there 
is the Catholic Church.’ (Ign. Smyr. 8.)** Besides, the devil is 
not destroyed by an abstract idea of unity and love. He can be 
defeated only locally by the unity of faith and the love of real 
people living together their life in Christ. An abstract federation 
of communities in which each body is a member of a more gene- 
tal body reduces the Eucharist to a secondary position, and makes 


12 The meaning of the Church as a continuous becoming through the 
corporate Eucharist éxi 16 abté, is clearly manifested in the fact that even 
though the ancient Christians communicated daily at home from the re- 
served elements, it was considered an absolute necessity for them to be 
present at every corporate Sunday Eucharist even during times of intense 
persecution. Cf. G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, Glasgow, 1949, pp. 
141-155. Absence from the Eucharistic gatherings because of fear was 
considered as proof that one had once again become a slave to the devil. 
This can be the only explanation of the ancient Church’s practice of ex- 
communicating even during persecution those who abstained from the 
corporate life in the Mysteries. 


18 Compare St. Athanasius, Migne, P.G., t. 25, col. 260. 
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possible the heretical: idea that there is a membership in the body 
of Christ higher and more profound than in the corporate life 
of local love for real people; and thus the whole meaning of the 
incarnation of God and the destruction of Satan in a certain 
place and at a certain time in history is destroyed. Each individual 
becomes a member of the body of Christ spiritually and physically 
at a special time and in a certain place in the presence of those 
to whom he is about to be joined.** Those who share in one 
bread are one body. (1 Cor. 10:17.) This sharing in one bread 
cannot happen in general, but only locally. There are, however, 
many liturgical centers, each breaking one bread, but together 
totalling many breads. Nevertheless, there are not many bodies 
of Christ, but one. Therefore each community having the full- 
ness of the Eucharistic life is related to the other such communi- 
ties not by a common participation in something greater than the 
local life in the Eucharist, but by an identity of existence in 
Christ. ‘.. . wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church.’ 
(Ign. Smyr. 8.)*° 


5. The Clergy. 
The three orders of the clergy ‘have been appointed according 


to the mind of Jesus Christ, which (clergy) He has established 
in security, after His own will, and by His Holy Spirit.’ (Ign. 
Phil. sal.; also Eph. 3:6; Phil. 4.) Since the Holy Eucharist is 
‘the medicine of immortality,’ it follows that unity with those 
who have been entrusted with the proper liturgy of and teaching 
concerning the Mysteries is an absolutely necessary condition for 


14 Very interesting in this respect is a statement made by Polycasp 
about the presbyter Valens and his wife, ‘but call them back as suffering 
and straying members that you may save your whole body.’ Epistle of 
Polycarp, ch. XI. 


15 The word ecclesia for Ignatius means a local community. Eph. sal, 
5, 8; Mag. 1, 14, 15; Tral. sal., 3, 12, 13; Rom. sal., 9; Phil. sal., 10; 
Smyr. sal., 11; Pol. sal., 7, 8. The term ‘Catholic Church’ has the same 
meaning as the term ‘to Katholikon’ used to designate the Church build: 
ing of Orthodox monastic communities. In monastic usage it means the 
place of gathering where the faith according to all (xa®’ Siovs) is ex 
pressed and maintained in liturgical worship and communion. For Ig 
natius Katodixh éxxdnoia designates the people themselves, that is, ‘the 
Church, or community according to all.’ In this term the identity of com 
munities living in Christ is presupposed, as will become clearer in dis 
cussing the position of the bishop in the thought of St. Ignatius. 
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salvation. Thus, ‘be united to your bishop and to those that pre- 
side over you as a type and teaching of immortality.’ (Ign. Mag. 
6.) All things pertaining to the Church must be done corporately 
with the bishop, presbyters, and deacons (Mag. 4, 6, 7; Pol. 6), 
because the life of unity éxi 16 avvd is centered in them. (Ign. 
Eph. 2, 4, 5; Tral. 7; Phil. sal.; Pol. 6.) Unity in the bishop is 
an image of the Church’s unity with Christ, and of Christ’s with 
the Father. (Ign. Eph. 5; Mag. 2, 13; Tral. 7; Phil. 2, 3; Smyr. 
8,9.) Subjugation to the bishop is an icon of subjugation to God, 
Christ, and each other. (Ign. Eph. 5, 20; Mag. 2, 13; Phil. 7.) 


According to the thought of Ignatius, there exists an insepa- 
rable relationship between the bishop and the Eucharist. Unity 
with the bishop and unity with each other in the one bread within 
the altar is precisely one identical reality. There is one flesh of 
the Lord, one cup, one altar, as there is one bishop. “Take heed, 
then, to have but one Eucharist. For there is one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup unto unity of His blood, one 
altar, as there is one bishop, along with the presbytery, and dea- 
cons, my fellow-servants, so that whatever you do, you may do 
it according to God.’ (Ign. Phil. 4; also to be interpreted in the 
light of this passage: Eph. 20; Mag. 7; Tral. 7; Phil. sal.) The 
liturgy is a distinctive characteristic of the office of the bishop 
under whose personal surveillance all Mysteries must be per- 
formed. ‘Let no man do anything connected with the Church 
without the bishop. Let that be deemed a firm Eucharist which 
is under the bishop, or one to whom he has entrusted it.’ (Smyr. 
8.) Only in case of necessity could the Eucharist be administered 
under the surveillance of a presbyter. This is clearly indicated 
by the fact that, ‘It is not lawful without the bishop either to 
baptize or to celebrate an agape.’ (Ibid.) Such a claim — that 
even the agape cannot be held without the bishop — would be in- 
comprehensible and extremely fantastic if it were not presupposed 
that in the thought and experience of St. Ignatius each liturgical 
center necessitated the existence of a bishop — that the relation- 
ship of one bishop to each liturgical center was an inseparable 
reality. 

For a further clarification of the essential relationship of the 
office of one bishop to one Eucharistic center, St. Ignatius offers 
up the fact that the local unity of Christians in Christ xi 16 atrd 
is clearly and visibly imaged by unity in the person, or office, of 
the bishop. Unity in the bishop is a living image of unity in 
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Christ. ‘It is manifest, therefore, that we should look upon the 
bishop even as we would upon the Lord Himself.’ (Ign. Eph. 6.) 
*,. . take heed to do all things in the harmony of God with the 
bishop presiding in the place of God.’ (Mag. 6.) ‘For when you 
are subject to the bishop as to Jesus Christ you appear to me to 
live not after the manner of men but according to Jesus Christ . . 

(Tral. 2.) ‘... let all reverence . . . the bishop as Jesus Christ.’ 
(Ibid. 3.) ‘.. . there where the shepherd is follow as sheep.’ 
(Ign. Phil. 2.) “Wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic 
Church.” (Smyr. 8.) It is obvious beyond any doubt that St. Igna- 
tius is here borrowing the concept of the bishop as the image of 
Christ from the liturgical practice of the Church. He never refers 
to the presbyters as icons of Christ or in the place of God, as he 
no doubt would have done had they been, in communities without 
bishops, the regular and proper administrators of the Mysteries 
and the center of local life in Christ éxi 16 att6. On the contrary, 
he always refers to them corporately in the plural as ‘presbyters’ 
or ‘presbytery,’ in the place of the apostles (Mag. 6; Tral. 2, 3; 
Phil. 5; Smyr. 8), and as a ‘council of God.’ (Tral. 3.) It would 
have been complete nonsense for Ignatius to compare the pres- 
ence of the Catholic Church in Christ with the presence of the 
multitude in the bishop (Smyr. 8) if each local community did 
not possess a bishop. Is it possible that Ignatius believed that 
Christ is not present in all His glory in the Eucharist administered 
under a presbyter? This is hardly the case, since he insists that 
‘wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church.’ (Smyr. 8.) 


According to Ignatius, the faithful are not saved through the 
bishop as an individual having as such some sort of magical power. 
The Church, as the very body of Christ, has God Himself working 
salvation in Christ by His Spirit in the corporate mysteries. Here- 
in lies the whole theology of the ‘epiclesis,’ whereby the commu- 
nity is continuously vivified and justified by the Spirit in the life 
of love by the flesh of Christ, whereby the devil is continuously 
judged a false accuser and destroyed, and whereby the world is 
constantly reproved of sin because of lack of such faith as would 
lead it to the community of salvation living by corporate love in 
Christ. (John 16:7-11.) The saving grace of God is His own un- 
created energy, because only He Who has the power to create 
ex nibilo can vivify and thereby justify man by slaying the devil. 
Thus the bishop is the sine qua non of salvation, not as an indi- 
vidual as such, being some sort of magical means between God 
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and man,** but as the necessary center of corporate life in Christ 
éxi 10 atté, to whom, together with the presbytery and diaconate, 
has been entrusted the faithful and correct administration of and 
teaching concerning the corporate Mysteries. When St. Ignatius 
says of the bishop, presbytery, and diaconate, that ‘apart from 
them there is no Church’ (Tral. 3), he clearly means that ‘apart 
from them there is no local community.’ 


Within the framework of the above-mentioned presupposi- 
tions, the reasons are apparent why Ignatius can most emphati- 
cally claim that ‘he who does anything without the knowledge of 
the bishop worships the devil.’ (Smyr. 9.) ‘Flee, therefore, those 
evil offshoots which produce death-bearing fruit, whereof if any 
one tastes he instantly dies.’ (Tral. 11.) The altar and the bishop 
are inseparable. He who is not subject to the bishop is outside 
of the altar. He who is outside of the altar is not subject to the 
bishop. ‘Let no man deceive himself: if any one be not within 
the altar, he is deprived of the bread of God. For if the prayer 
of one or two possesses such power, how much more that of the 
bishop and the whole Church! He, therefore, that does not as- 
semble with the Church has already manifested his pride and 
condemned himself. . . . Let us be careful, then, not to set our- 
selves in opposition to the bishop in order that we may be subject 
to God.’ (Ign. Eph. 5.) ‘... one flesh, . . . one cup, .. . one altar, 
as there is one bishop . . .’ (Ign. Phil. 4.) 


As the center of unity in the mystagogical life, the bishop is 
an absolute necessity for salvation. But his ministry is not some- 
thing independent of the ministry of the faithful. The bishop 
obtains ‘the ministry which belongs to the community (or people 
—thyv diaxoviav thy sis td xowdv dvixovoav), not of himself, 
neither by men, nor through vainglory, but the love of God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.’ (Ign. Phil. 1.) The representa- 
tives of one community to another are not appointed by the 
bishop, but elected by a council. ‘It is fitting, O most blessed in 
God Polycarp, to assemble a council most befitting of God and 
elect someone whom you greatly love...’ (Pol. 7.) 


16 *Evia yao i xeqadn, éxet td o@par ovdevi yao péow Sieiyeqtar f xe- 
paki td oGpar el yao dieiyeqto, otx Gv ein odpa, obx Gv ely xeqady. St. 
J. Chrysostom, Migne, P.G., t. 62, col. 31. 
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6. Relative observations concerning the origin 
and basis of the episcopate. 


The idea that the bishop is now what the apostles once were 
is completely missing from the epistles of Ignatius. Peculiarly 
enough, it is the presbyters who are always compared to the 
apostles. One finds in the thought of Ignatius a distinction be- 
tween apostles and bishops. The apostles could command in a 
general manner, while the jurisdiction of a bishop is limited to 
one community. ‘Shall I, when permitted to write on this point, 
reach such a height of self-esteem, that though being a condemned 
man, I should issue commands to you as if I were an apostle?’ 
(Tral. 3; or according to the longer version, ‘I do not issue or- 
ders like an apostle.’) ‘I do not, as Peter and Paul, issue com- 
mandments unto you. They were apostles; I am but a condemned 
man; they were free, while I am even until now a servant.’ (Ign. 
Rom. 4.) It is quite evident that Ignatius is here giving expres- 
sion to the mentality and attitude of an age still living in the 
shadow of the great apostles not long dead, which age did not 
dare compare the office of a bishop with that of an apostle. For 
Ignatius, the bishop is the liturgical center of a local group of 
faithful who gather together in love éxi 16 aité. An apostle was 
one who travelled everywhere establishing Churches. St. Paul 
writes, ‘Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.’ 
(1 Cor. 1:17.) St. Ignatius writes, ‘It is not lawful without the 
bishop either to baptize or to celebrate an agape.’ (Smyr. 8.) The 
origin of the episcopate cannot be understood when one com- 
pares bishops with apostles and tries to prove that they differ only 
in name. On the contrary, the source and basis for the episcopate 
is to be found in the liturgical practice of the Church, and in the 
doctrine of the Church as defined in this same liturgical life and 
conditioned by the biblical doctrines of Christology and demo- 
nology. Only when one grasps the meaning of the corporate com- 
munion of immortality and love through Christ éxi 16 até as 
the only condition for salvation, can one understand the life and 
doctrine of the primitive Church. 

Because all the faithful communicated at every Eucharist, and 
since it was necessary to maintain the various orders of catechu- 
mens and penitents, it is quite obvious that the presbytery and 
diaconate were absolutely necessary as concelebrants of the bishop 
and as a council to help in regulating the penitents, in preparing 
the catechumens, and, in general, ruling the community and teach- 
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ing. What distinguishes the clergy from the rest of the commu- 
nity is not any individual power to administer the Mysteries as 
intermediaries between God and man. The whole community is 
the Body of Christ in which God Himself works salvation in the 
corporate Mysteries. The special distinction of the clergy lay, 
rather, in its responsibility to keep the communicating members 
of the body of Christ from the pollution of the devil — by prop- 
erly regulating the entrance into the Church of new members 
through baptism, and by continuously preserving the life of the 
body by keeping beyond its limits the evil spirit of division and 
of individualistic and ulterior motivations. The clergy are not 
over the local body, but are themselves members of the local body 
who are given the special charisma of being the center of unity 
and the regulating force which protects and increases (Eph. 4: 
11-13) the life of corporate love in Christ. To Polycarp, Ignatius 
writes, ‘Maintain your position with all care . . . preserve the unity 
than which nothing is better.’ (Pol. 1.) 


7. The basis for the equality of bishops. 


The origin of the patristic insistence on the equality of all 
bishops (e.g., St. Cyprian, Sententie Episcoporum, op. 1) can be 
understood only in terms of the presuppositions (1) that the cor- 
porate eucharistic life locally manifested is an end in itself, 
(2) that individual communities are related to each other by their 
identity of existence in Christ, (3) that the fullness of Christ 
dwells in the faithful who gather together in the life of Christ 
éxt 16 atté, and (4) that the episcopate is an inseparable part of 
this local life éxi 16 aité6. The order of the episcopate was not 
something that existed in itself, of itself, and over or apart from 
the local Church. It was definitely within the Church; and since 
the visible Church could be defined only in terms of the body of 
Christ locally manifested in its mystagogical life, the episcopate 
was definitely of local character. The existence of bishops in the 
smallest and remotest villages of the empire cannot be explained 
otherwise than in terms of the necessity of having a bisho 
and a council of presbyters within and responsible for the life of 
each eucharistic center. Therefore bishops were equal because 
communities were equal. One local manifestation of the body of 
Christ could not be more body of Christ or less than another. 
Likewise the living image of Christ, the bishop, could not be 
more image or less image than another image, because Christ, 
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whose image the bishops are, is identically One and Equal with 
Himself. 

Communities without bishops appeared for the first time in 
large cities where the overgrown Christian population could not 
be accommodated any longer in one liturgical center. Whereas 
in the city of Alexandria the various liturgical centers at first had 
each a bishop,” in Rome not only were presbyters appointed to 
the different liturgical centers, but they were originally not given 
permission to administer the Eucharist. Rather, a portion of the 
already consecrated elements was sent from the bishop’s liturgy 
to the faithful gathered together at the lesser centers. When, 
finally, the presbyters did receive permission to celebrate the lit- 
urgy, the bishop of Rome continued to send a portion of the con- 
secrated elements from his own liturgy to be put into the chalices 
of the lesser eucharistic centers. This practice continued in Rome 
until the xIv century and did not completely disappear until 
1870.** Thus the Churches in Rome very early lost the meaning 
of the Eucharist as an end in itself, and vividly introduced the 
idea that the office of the bishop is rather something in itself and 
that somehow the elements consecrated at the bishop’s liturgy 
were superior to those consecrated at the liturgy of presbyters. 

Most probably because of the initial refusal of the original 
city communities to install bishops in the newly-founded commu- 
nities of the same city, it became normal, in cities, to have local 
Churches with presbyters celebrating the liturgy. When this be- 
came a normative practice in the big cities, the bishop of the city 
became much more authoritative than the village bishop, who 
was still the bishop of one community. This, plus the fact that 
the bishop of the city was very influentially situated, obviously 
introduced the idea that he was somehow more important than 
the village bishop. Gradually the village bishop was deprived of 
some of his most important functions and subjected to the sur- 
veillance of the city bishop. ‘. . . even though they may have 
received episcopal ordination (xe1godectav) . . . let them dare not 
ordain neither presbyters nor deacons without the city bishop to 
whom he and his village is subject.’"® In the Church of North Af- 


17P. Trembelas, TéEeig xevqotemav xal xzergotowdv, Athens 1949, 
pp-26-29, n. 

18 G. Dix, op. cit., p. 21. 

19Canon 10 of Antioch; Chrysostomos Papadopoulos, Iegi xwgem- 
oxdxwv, Athens, 1935, pp. 8-10. 
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rica of the late Iv century one could still find small village commu- 
nities with a bishop and only one presbyter.”” Progressively, how- 
ever, St. Ignatius’ conception of the Bishop in terms of the local 
eucharistic life as an end in itself is either mitigated or comple- 
tely forgotten, and the episcopate conforms to the political struc- 
ture of the empire. Because the city Churches had become accus- 
tomed to the existence of communities with presbyters celebrating 
the Mysteries, it is obvious that the village bishop, having already 
been deprived of his rights to ordain his own presbyters and dea- 
cons, was in reality of no more importance than a presbyter of 
a city Church.”* Thus the city bishops could see no reason why 
the village Churches should have a bishop at all, since the city 
communities were functioning quite well with presbyters. There- 
fore, ‘one must not establish bishops in the towns and villages, 
but travellers: those, however, already established must do noth- 
ing without the opinion of the bishop in the city.’ (Canon 57 of 
Laodicea.) Very characteristic of the new mentality is the 6th 
canon of the Council of Sardica: ‘It is forbidden simply to estab- 
lish a bishop in some town, or small hamlet, where only one 
presbyter suffices. Fot it is not necessary to establish bishops there, 
that the name and authority of the bishop may not be cheapened.’ 


Concluding Remarks. 


The ecclesiology of St. Ignatius rests exclusively and harmoni- 
ously upon the biblical teaching concerning salvation and its 
appropriation. The resurrected flesh and blood of God (Ign. 
Rom. 7; Eph. 1) is the only source of immortality, of unity with 
each other in Christ, and of the power to struggle for selfless love 
and simultaneously to defeat the devil. Salvation is not magical. 
God Himself saves those who gather together in the life of selfless 
love with their clergy éxi 16 até. The visible Church is composed 
of those only who continuously share in the corporate eucharistic 
life. This life of selfless love for God and neighbor is an end in 
itself. Good works are not, therefore, performed for utilitarian 


20 Canon 55 of Carthage; H. Alibizatos, The Holy Canons, Athens, 
1949, p. 254. 

21 Orthodox presbyters today are in their function what the xweenioxo- 
xo. were once they had been deprived of the right to ordain. In contrast 
to Western practice this is the only difference existing between bishops 
and presbyters in the East, viz., presbyters cannot ordain. 
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motivations as part of a divine-human business, but rather are 
expressions of the struggle for selfless love, as well as a most 
effective weapon against Satan. God has no need of man’s acts 
of charity. It is man who needs good works, prayer, and fasting 
as effective means of remaining attentive and spiritually alert 
against the attacks of Satan and as spiritual exercises for selfless 
love which is a gift of non-merited cooperating grace. Beyond 
the life of unity centered in the corporate Eucharist as an end in 
itself there is no Church, and only God can know if there is any 
salvation. Where the Church is not locally manifested and being 
formed by God éxi 16 avté, there is the rest of humanity, being 
carried to and fro by the prince of this world. ‘I pray not for the 
world, but for them which Thou hast given me.’ (John 17:9.) 


As all other things pertaining to the Church, the clergy also 
exists for the sole purpose of preserving and increasing the life 
of unity and love éxi 10 aitd in the flesh and blood of Christ. 
‘Maintain your position with all care ... preserve the unity, 
than which nothing is better.’ (Pol. 1.) The authority of the 
clergy is founded exclusively upon the Mysteries of unity in 
Christ, and not at all upon any imagined personal power of magic. 
The clergy, as such, cannot save. Only the resurrected flesh of 
Christ saves, when received in unity and selfless love for each 
other éxi 16 até. Even within the corporate life of the Mysteries, 
it is Christ and not the Church that saves. The Church locally 
manifested is herself being saved by the Father, Who continu- 
ously sends His Spirit to form the Body of Christ gathered éxi 16 
aité. (Epiclesis, John 16:7-11; 1 John 3:23.) 

In the Constantinopolitan Synods of 1341 and 1351, the 
Orthodox Church vigorously condemned all magical understand- 
ings of salvation (which might conceive of the saving grace or 
energy of God as something created, stored quantitatively within 
a so-called bank of grace, and distributed quantitatively through 
sacramental acts and indulgences) by proclaiming the biblical 
and patristic teaching that God Himself saves men directly by 
His own uncreated energy. The very basis of all Orthodox doc- 
trine concerning Trinity, Christology, Ecclesiology, and Soteri- 
ology is the fact that God creates, sustains, and saves creation not 
by created means, but by His Own life-giving energy or grace. 
Only God can be the source and subject of His uncreated ener- 
gies. The divine energies are neither the essence of God — God 
is not actus purus —, for this would mean that God acts by es- 
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sence and not by will (pantheism), nor hypostatic (individual 
entities), for this would either reduce God to a mere Platonic 
conglomeration of ideas, or to a Neo-Platonic source of emanat- 
ing creatures. The divine energies are not creatures, but precisely 
the creating, life-giving, justifying, uncreated glory of God.” 
This grace cannot be manipulated and distributed by man, who 
can only partake of this uncreated light of God in the corporate 
life of selfless love in the flesh of Christ locally manifested and 
formed by God Himself in real people éxi 10 até. This fact is 
extremely clear in the thought of St. Ignatius and is repeated by 
the whole patristic tradition of the East, and is especially re- 
emphasized by the anti-scholastic polemics of the xIV century. 


The position of modern Orthodox theology, therefore, con- 
cerning ecclesiology, cannot be dogmatically different from that 
of St. Ignatius. Unfortunately, however, the traditional doctrine 
of salvation and its appropriation has been in recent centuries 
much obscured by the invasion of many Western (and especially 
Latin) presuppositions, used in a convenient way both to com- 
bat Protestantism and to justify nationalism — which is another 
form of Papism in so far as the limits of the Church are 
extended beyond the corporate Mysteries to something else. 
Whereas in the xIv century Nicholas Cabasilas could say that 
‘the Church is indicated in the Mysteries’ (Migne, P.G. t. 150, 
col. 452), many modern Orthodox think of the Church as some- 
thing peculiar to their national character and identify her bound- 
aries with those of the nation; and thereby in practice the Church 
is reduced to some sort of national institution.?* Because in their 


22 According to Eastern patristic tradition the energies or activities of 
God are not attributes identical with the divine essence. The justice of God 
is His own saving energy operating and revealing itself fully in Christ. This 
is very clearly emphasized by the Palamite Councils of the x1v century. It is 
interesting to note that C. H. Dodd makes such a distinction in his inter- 
pretation of the term ‘justice’ as used by Paul, op. cit., pp. 9-10. The ac- 
ceptance of the term ‘justice’ according to its Greek usage, however, as a 
moral attribute of God’s essence, accepted by Western theologies since 
Augustine, is rejected by the Greek Fathers, who, although Greek, are 
biblical (Hebrew) in thought. See e.g. St. Basil, Epistle 149, to Eusta- 
thius Chief Physician, ed. R. J. Deferrari, London, 1930, pp. 64-66. 

*3 Unlike the Slavic Churches the Greek Churches are not grouped 
according to national boundaries. Greek-speaking Christians, for ex- 
ample, predominantly comprise such autocephalous groups as the 
Churches of Constantinople, the Churches of Alexandria, the Churches 
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conception the Church is of a wider range than the corporate life 
within the Mysteries as an end in themselves, and more or less 
identical with the national character, it has become quite common 
uncritically to accept some form of the individualistic inter- 
pretations of Holy Orders common to the Roman and Anglican 
Churches. Since holy orders, and especially that of the epis- 
copate, are conceived of as something loosely connected to or 
almost detached from the corporate life of love éxi 16 ait6, it is 
only natural that the priesthood be interpreted as in itself having 
individual powers apart from the laity. Such an attitude has been 
further intensified by the peculiar idea that all baptized Chris- 
tians are members of the body of Christ, even though they hardly 
go to Church to communicate and have not the slightest desire 
to struggle for selfless love and fight the devil éxi 10 aitd as they 
solemnly swore in baptism. 


In this day and age of ecumenical discussions concerning 
Christian unity, when one sees heterodox seeking truth and ad- 
mitting the theological sins of their fathers, Orthodoxy must 
make her contribution. She will never be able to do so, however, 
if she does not first abandon the confusing of her inner nature 
with cultural, political, and national pretentions,** by keeping 


to her struggle against Satan éxi 16 aité. Both Christian 
unity and dogmatic truth can come only by a profound 
understanding of who the devil is, what his methods are, 
and how he is destroyed. Infallibility is to know the devil and 
how he is destroyed by God in Christ by the Holy Spirit éxi 16 
até. All dogma is implied in eucharistic experience, which, in 
turn, is the test of all heresy. ‘. . . our opinion is in accordance 


of Greece, the Churches of Cyprus, the Church of Sinai, and (together 
with numerically more Arab Christians) the Churches of Palestine. The 
Churches of Crete and of some other Greek islands, and the Churches of 
Thrace, although nationally a part of the Kingdom of Greece, belong to 
the Autocephalous groupings of Constantinople. Such groupings of the 
Greek and oe Orthodox are a remnant of the Byzantine 
mentality and are a living refutation of the contention that the Byzantine 
Churches are the source of Orthodox nationalism. The winds of eccle- 
siastical nationalism blew into Eastern Church history from the North 
and not from the South. 

24 This is not to be interpreted as disapproval of clerical participation 
in struggles for freedom, nor a repudiation of the fact that at a secondary 
level the Church does and must influence society although as a society in 
herself she cannot be identified with anything other than herself. 
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with the Eucharist, and the Eucharist in turn establishes our opin- 
ion.’ (Irenaeus, Against Heresies, bk. Iv, xviii, 5.) Heretical teach- 
ings concerning Trinity, Christology, Sin, Grace, Mysteries (sacra- 
ments), Ecciesiology, and even Mariology, etc., are indeed here- 
sies because they overthrow the soteriological presuppositions of 
eucharistic life and thereby distort the meaning of the corporate 
life of love éxi 10 avtd in the resurrected flesh of Christ. The 
life-giving resurrected flesh of God is the anchor of faith and 
selfless love and is given to the faithful éxi 16 attd by the Spirit 
of the Father. At each eucharistic gathering, God gives us to 
partake of His uncreated life-giving energy through the flesh of 
Christ, and thus reveals Truth by His Holy Spirit. “For when He, 
the Spirit of Truth, comes, He will guide you into all truth... 
for He shall receive of what is mine and disclose it unto you.’ 
(John 16:12-16.) Dogmatic truth is an ever-present and existen- 
tial reality fully manifested by the Holy Spirit at every Eucharistic 
gathering. The infallibility of the Church, expressed in Cicu- 
menical Councils and elsewhere, is rooted in the very life of love 
éxi 10 aité. Infallibility is a moral experience, and so cannot be 
separated from the life of selfless love in the Mysteries. Only 
God is infallible, and this the Body of Christ shares directly and 
existentially in the corporate Mysteries of unity wherein the very 
powers of falsehood and division are destroyed by God Himself, 
Who, by His Spirit, forms His Son in those who believe in love. 
‘For when you assemble frequently in the same place (émi 1d 
avtd) the powers of Satan are destroyed and the destruction at 
which he aims is prevented by the unity of your faith.’ (Ign. 
Eph. 13.) 
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PHOTIAN METHODS IN PHILOLOGY 
By GEORGE L. KUSTAS 


Among the works of Photius, ninth century patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, are two massive productions in which we are per- 
mitted to test his reputation among his own and later generations 
as the most learned and able scholar of his day. The Bibliotheca, 
with its two hundred and seventy-nine ‘codices’ or reviews of the 
prose works of Greek literature, gives us the picture of a literary 
critic applying his knowledge of the history of Greek letters in 
the analyses of the authors he chooses to discuss. The Amphi- 
lochia, addressed to a friend, Amphilochius, Metropolitan of 
Cyzicus, consists of three hundred and twenty-one exegetical notes 
on Scripture and other extensive discussions, mostly on theologi- 
cal matters. In both the Bibliotheca and the Amphilochia, as well 
as in his other works,* philology and literary criticism combine 
to instruct us in the wide learning and judicious analysis of lite- 
rature, secular and religious, which inform the patriarch’s re- 
marks and allow us to confirm the reputation he has enjoyed. 


If one would define the sources of Photius’ outlook, he would 
find three constituent elements all acting in concert to guide his 
life and thought. First, he is a central figure in the so-called 
Macedonian revival which attended the defeat of the opponents 
of images in the Church. The flush of victory brought with it a 
sense of the dawning of a new age and the felt need to define 
the vindicated ideals of the iconodules. We shall find in Photius, 
the spiritual and intellectual leader of the ninth century, modes 
of thought which are the exclusive expression of the age not 
only formulated by him but translated by him into action by way 


* Photius’ works are cited from the following editions: Amphilochia, 
Migne, Patrologia Greca 101, cols. 1-1189, 1277-1296; Bibliotheca, ed. 
I. Bekker, 2 vols. in 1, Berlin, 1824-25 (by page number, column a or 

0 


b, and line number); Epistole, Migne, Patrologia Greca 102, cols. 585- 
1024; Lexicon, ed. S. A. Naber, 2 vols., Leiden, 1864; Homilies from 
Pwtiov ‘Owria, ed. B. Laourdas, Thessalonica, 1959; the Photian catenz 
from the edition of K. Staab, Pauluskommentare aus der griechischen 
Kirch, Miinster, 1933, pp. 470-652. 

The substance of this article forms part of a doctoral dissertation en- 
titled, ‘Photius’ Idea of History,’ submitted to the Harvard Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences in 1953. 
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of meeting the challenges of his time. Second, we can see in his 
literary analyses the application of general Christian principles, 
elicited primarily from the reading of Scripture and in particular 
from a study of St. Paul.’ Finally, Hellenistic philological terms 
and attitudes will remind us that Photius, as all Byzantine men 
of letters, is heir to an unbroken tradition and will consciously 
use the idiom of antiquity, adjusted and refined to accommodate 
Christian purpose, as this purpose is defined by the historical 
development of the ninth century. My intent in this study is to 
illustrate the interplay of these three forces in the patriarch’s 
works, insofar as they find expression in his literary and philo- 
logical interests. 

Part of the title of the first Amphilochian Question runs as 
follows: Amphilochia of Photius. Collection of Theological Dis- 
cussions Addressed to Amphilochius, Metropolitan of Cyzicus, 
in Which Are Resolved Problems of Holy Writ The Amphi- 
lochia contains discussions of secular matters also, but it is clear 
that the starting-point is the need for the elucidation of the 
Bible. Photius takes the opportunity provided him by the begin- 
ning of the work to set down the principles which will guide 
the discussion of the problems with which he is to deal. The 
application of these principles also to secular problems is a natu- 
ral transference and shows how central and all-embracing is the 
religious factor in Photian thought. 


We may suppose that the passage chosen for detailed analysis, 
Luke xxii, 36, is selected because it permits the calling into play 
of a number of philological precepts. Photius uses the passage, 
however, only to assist in their definition. He soon goes on to 
complete the list of prescriptions which he has begun in connec- 
tion with it and gives a full description of the lines along which 
the analyses of the Questions in the rest of the Amphilochia will 
proceed. The ‘contradictions’ within Scripture, he says, disap- 


1 The great attention which Photius gives to the Pauline writings is 
seen in the extensive catenz on the text, edited by Staab (see above), on 
the detailed analysis of the style of Paul in the Amphilochia, PG 101, 
576B-602B, and on a multitude of references and discussions scattered 
throughout the Photian corpus. 

2PG 101, 48B: Datiov ’Augirdya. ILeds ’Auqirdxyiov pyteoxoditny 
Kutixov Adywv isgdv ovidoyn, év i tntnuata tis telas Teaqis diadvetar. 
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pear upon closer, methodical examination.? Apparent discrepan- 
cies in various passages are sometimes due either to the ignorance 
or to the malice of the reader. In the former instance, he has 
not examined the context, in the latter, he is guilty of complete 
lack of sympathy or even direct opposition.* As Photius puts it, 
we shall dispel the fog of ignorance through our purity of pur- 
pose only if we approach the Bible prepared to examine it care- 
fully along principles of exactness.° Instead of seeking to set 
one Biblical text against another, one should rather raise ques- 
tions with a view to increasing one’s knowledge® and, further, 
discipline oneself to recognize and consider the determining 
factors in a given situation, for 
‘training on the basis of the principles just mentioned not 
only promotes usefulness as regards them alone, but pro- 
vides the strength and power to treat and elucidate the 
truth; . . . he who is skilled in the devices mentioned above, 
by applying disciplined criteria, will both easily clarify 
what is confused and will fix whatever vacillates hither 
and yon in the discernment of truth.’? 

Some of the points which Photius lists are grammatical. 
Punctuation must be watched, for this can considerably affect the 
meaning of a sentence.* Accents make a difference: note tis and 
tts. The change, addition, or subtraction of even a single letter 
may have to be taken into account.’® Further, we should keep 
in mind that the cause of an utterance may vary, thus producing 


8 PG 101, 48C, D, 49A. Further discussion in Amphilochian Ques- 
tion 152, PG 101, 816A-C, entitled Ti éotw 7 dodqea tis Deaqiis, where 
he points out possible obscurities arising out of translation from the 
Hebrew. See also Question 34, PG 101, 237A-248B, in which he lists 
criteria for the proper interpretation of parables in the course of describ- 
ing the difference between parabolic expression and straight narrative. 

4Gyvoun or xaxoveyia: PG 101, 60C. 

5 dxoibeia: zbid. 

6 PG 101, 92B. 

7 PG 101, 93A: 1—éni tois elennévorg yupvacia obx év adtois udvov me- 
QLyedq@er Td YONoov, MOAAHv S& Gdpnv xal xedtos nagéxer mQd¢ TO Th 
GAnpervav pedodevew xal Sievxereiv. — 6 taic eignuévaic Eunqootev Eqddois 
éyyupvacduevos thy tis dxoibeiag Baouvov xdvtaita xateics, od} yahendds 
te tO ovyxexvuevov Siaxeiei, xal td megutgendpuevov dbe xdxeioe xQd¢ THY 
tis GAnteiac éSQdoe. Sudyvwow. 

8 PG 101, 85C. 

®PG 80B, 85C. 

10 PG 101, 84C. 
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a corresponding change of meaning."* It is important to read a 
passage correctly: that is to say, the voice should be adjusted to 
the thought behind the words. We should allow the meaning 
to develop naturally, in keeping with the subject and without 
violence to the natural movement of the words.” 

The thread which runs through all these admonitions is the 
emphasis on the xeguotatixa."* Photius requires us to examine 
the special circumstances in each case. These he divides into es- 
sentially three, tox0s, yQ6vos and xedownov, and proceeds to show 
how attention to the place where something is said or done, the 
time, and the persons involved, if taken into consideration, will 
often solve the seeming contradictions of the Biblical narrative.’* 

An interesting parallel to this line of thought appears in one 
of Photius’ discussions on the nature of the Trinity. In contrast 
to the indivisibility of the hypostases of the Trinity, in the case 
of mankind 

‘the hypostases are separate and divided from one another 

in time and place and disposition toward things (my italics) 

and in many other respects.’?° 
‘Disposition toward things,’ | mds ta xgdypata didbeoic, is at 
least one standard of distinction among the members of the 
human race; in other words, personality. We are thus before 
the same tripartite division of téx0s, xodvos and xgdcwxov, used 
for the light it can throw on a theological issue. The parallel is 
useful in establishing a certain common ground of approach to 
a philological as well as theological problem. Although it is clear 


11 PG 101, 72A. 

12 PG 101, 64C: in’ adtév tv éxbebyxdtwv xoayudtwov xal tis xad’ 
tigudv xQ0dd0u tod Adyov. 

13 PG 101, 52B, 57A, 60C, 92B. 

14 PG 101, 52B ff. For an instance of the use of the temporal argu- 
ment in the solution of a Biblical difficulty see PG 101, 164B ff. The 
question at issue is why the angel did not forestall Joseph’s intention to 
telease Mary, but intervened only when Joseph had proceeded from intent 
to action. Photius remarks that others have given other reasons to the 
degree that they were inspired from above (PG 101, 164C), éuot 5 doxei 
tiv Aeyonévmv te xal meattouévwv téte thv oixelav loxdv Exactov xagéxerv, 
ite tov oixeiov xodvov dvapéver. td yaq Gxaigov xegibeavew eiwtev a> ta 
MLA tis évegyeiag thy Sivapww. On the concept oixestns which runs 
through this passage see below, p. 88. 

15 PG 101, 512B: xexmquopévar S€ elow dx’ GAAnAwv ai txootdoets xai 


hethxacw yodvm te xal ton xal ti mQds TA nQdypata Siatéoer xal xathH 
ma GAAa—. 
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that much of Photian thought proceeds from his religious con. 
victions and then extends to his other interests, we must beware 
of considering his theological convictions as a conscious source 
for his philological principles. We must look also to certain 
Hellenistic notions of historiography as developed by rhetorical 
theory, which was still a living tradition in Byzantium. 

Sextus Empiricus, in his review of a grammatical treatise of 
the 2nd/1st century B.c. by Asclepiades Myrleanus, calls atten- 
tion to the three-fold division of historical narrative described 
by Asclepiades: 

1) xegi ta nQdowna BeGv xai Howwv xai avodv éxupavav 

2) megi tois tém0vs zal yodvous 

3) megi tas modEeic!® 
After him Cicero offers a quadripartite division: monumenta tem- 
porum, hominum, locorum, gestarumque rerum. “" Sextus him- 
self, a little later in the same discussion, divides as follows, 
probably under the influence of Asclepiades: TOMUKN, YOOVLAN, mel 
ta modcwna, meg tas modEetc.4® Finally, Eustathius, the twelfth 
century bishop of Thessalonica, in his commentary on Dionysius 
the Periegete, reports that the ancients (ot xaAawoi) called Dio 
nysius’ work iotogixédv because it was composed & tomixod wi 
Noaypatixoy xal yoovixod xal yeveahoyiov, ‘into which they sa 
history is divided.’*® Thus, the differentiation of a yévos totogua 
and the assignment of historiography to the province of rhetoric 
are not only expressly stated in the discussion of Sextus Emp: 
ricus,”° but are also steadily treated by the Byzantine rhetoricians, 
so that we may believe the subject formed part of Byzantint 
education and Photius was exposed to it from this quarter.” 


16 Sextus Empiricus Adv. Gramm. 1, 253 Mutschmann. I have take 
this and the following references from P. Scheller, De Hellenistica Hi: 
torie Conscribende Arte, Diss. Leipzig, 1911, pp. 17 ff. 

17 De Orat. u, 12, 53; see also u, 15, 63: ordinem temporum, reg: 
onum descriptionem, res geste... qui fama ac nomine excellant, ¢ 
cuiusque vita ac natura. 

18 Adv, Gramm. 1, 268. 

19 cic & Sroigeiodar tiv iotogiay paciv. Geographi Graci Minores, & 
C. Miiller, s.v. Eustathii Commentarii, vol. 1v, p. 215.14 ff. 

20 Adv. Gramm. 1, 268. 

21 Texts cited by Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte der griechisch 
Litteratur,® vu, 2.1., Miinchen, 1920, p. 204, note 8: Rufus in Rbe 
Graec. Spengel, 1,463, 6.13; Nicolaus Progymnasmata, p. 55, 11 Felte 
Apollonius of Tyana Ep. 19 Kayser; Syrianus vol. 1, 11,17 Rabe; The 
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Such a tradition probably served to perpetuate the condition, 
particularly in works dealing with historical matter, whereby one 
neglected the larger meaning in favor of the unique fact. Photius’ 
summaries of historical works in the Bibliotheca are filled with 
names, descriptions of concrete events such as battles and plagues, 
and geographical accounts. He himself complains at one point 
of the concern on the part of other authors for yévog xai tow xal 
mokiteiav xal udyas xai vixag xail Biwv ai@vas (aywydas Montacu- 
tius;?? perhaps dy@vac) xai ixiag xai eddaipoviac.?® But he is open 
to the same charge, and one may reasonably inquire whether there 
is not more to be said than that he is the direct heir of a tradition 
which came to ignore historical trends in favor of historical 
‘facts.’ Photius’ seeming lack of interest in philosophies of his- 
tory does not mean that he had no capacity for such subjects. His 
philosophy of history is the Christian one and, where this con- 
sideration does not apply, as in the case of the pagan authors, 
he will not turn away from them altogether in partisan fervor 
but will use such of their content as will provide instruction to 
him and his readers. Thus, his methods stem not from a slavish 
adherence to the rhetorical tradition in historiography which, as 
teacher and scholar, he could not fail to inherit, but from a direct 
act of faith. A tendency centuries-old is supported and given 
new meaning through association in the mind of Photius, as 
both heir to a literary tradition and as Christian leader, with one 
of the articles of Christian belief, under which the human being 
became the central unit in the world order as a unique personal- 
ity and his actions unique historical events. 


Such a view receives confirmation from the other arts of the 
ninth century. If we recall that this is the period when the figure 
comes to be sharply delineated in Byzantine art, when this art 


:| takes on an anecdotal quality in its scenes, when the round, full, 


, Progymnasmata in Rhet. Grac. Spengel, 60,23. See also Marcellinus 


Vita Thucydidis 41; Aristides Orat. xxvul, 68 Keil. Thus, the tripartite 
division, tempus, locus, and persona, may be referred back to the Hel- 
lenistic concept of td xgéxov, which was so subdivided. 


*2 Photii sanctissimi Patriarche Constantinopolitani Epistole, ed. R. 
Montacutius, London, 1651. 


*3 PG 102, 940D; see also 350a11-14 on Damascius’ Life of Isidore: 


, 4 4 i4 s , s © , , A s 
| —xoAiteiav thv éni moAgpous xal udxyas, xal dco éxinav mavar, thv regi xQW- 


tov xal S6Ens aywvitouévny, ofav yevéodar thv éni tis totogias éxdotote 
tovlounévyny dxovopev. 
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self-sufficient letters of the new minuscule script come into their 
own,”* we can understand more clearly the motivation of the 
patriarch. Indeed, may not the composition of the Bibliotheca in 
the form of individual codices attest Photius’ predilection for 
seeing the author and his work in the round, as it were, and as- 
signing them their individuality while at the same time record- 
ing them as part of the larger canvas of literature? 


We can see this sense of time in actual operation in Photius’ 
works. The list of historians, for example, which he has occasion 
to review ranges over practically the whole of Greek literature, 
from Ctesias in the fifth century B.c. to Nicephorus, almost in 
his own day.” Throughout, full recognition is given to the char- 
acteristics peculiar to a given period or author. One is struck by 
the fact that the speeches only of Josephus and Appian draw 
his attention. Those of Josephus are noteworthy because they are 

‘persuasive and agreeable, even when the opportunity invites 
him to take opposite views; he is clever and prolific in the 
use of arguments on either side and is extremely fond of 
aphorisms. He is also very skillful introducing the emo- 
tional, in rousing the passions and calming them.’?° 


Those which Appian includes in his Roman History 
‘are admirably calculated to encourage soldiers when dis- 
pirited, to restrain them when too ardent, to express and 
faithfully to represent the emotions and feelings.’ 


Now the use of speeches is a device which extends throughout 


24 On the features of the Byzantine art of the ninth century see A. 
Grabar, ‘L’Art religieux et l'Empire byzantin 4 l’époque des Macédoniens, 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. Section des Sciences Religieuses. Annu- 
aire 1939-40, pp. 1-37, and, by the same author, ‘La Représentation de 
I'Intelligible dans l’Art byzantin du moyen Age,’ Actes du VI° Congrés 
International d’Etudes Byzantines, Paris, 1951, vol. 2, pp. 127-143. See 
also my “The Literary Criticism of Photius,’ ‘EAAnvxd, xvi (1960), p. 
163, hereafter cited as ‘Literary Criticism.’ 

25 J. Klinkenberg, De Photi Bibliotheca Codicibus Historicis, Diss. 
Bonn, 1913, gives the list, arranged according to periods, pp. 21, 22. 

26 11a25-30: m@avéc te . . . xal énixagic, xdv éxi tavavtia 5 xargds 
xOAG xonoacdar tH Ady, Sebids xal yovisoc éEvdvunudtwv éq’ éxatega, xal 
yvmpohoyixds 8% ds ef tic GAdos, xal xddyn tH Ady xagactijoa ixavedtatos, 
xal éyeigat xabos xal xqaivar Soxpwtatos. 

2717a18-21: éndoai te Adyois tetaxeivopévovy Medvnua oteatod xa 
Siaxgaivar pheypaivov xai nafos SnA@ou xai ef ti GAA Adyous Expimjoacda 
Gguotos. 
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the tradition of Greek historiography. Photius makes no mention 
of them for any author later than Appian, probably because they 
had come to be transferred from being a vital force in historical 
expression to being a traditional ingredient. Of course, Appian 
need not be the dividing line, but Photius is working in the tacit 
assumption that such a change had in fact taken place and chooses 
material suitable for review accordingly. For him literature has 
a history and must be judged in its temporal context and against 
its own historical background. It is noticeable that Theopompus 
is judged in reference to his contemporaries, Ctesias appraised in 
relation to Herodotus, and the church historians in relation to 
one another.”* The adjective Ontogixds is limited to the later his- 
torians, that is to say, to a time when the writing of history had 
fallen under the pale of rhetoric and its laws.”* In addition, 
Photius will use an author’s own critical vocabulary in reviewing 
him, whenever possible. oxAngés and ovvéneta appear in the codex 
on Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Both are quite rare in Photius, 
while oxAngds is common to the Dionysian vocabulary of literary 
criticism and ovvéxeva appears to be derived from his De Compo- 
sitione Verborum.® Similarly, isa in the meaning of ‘style’ has 
been proved to be unique for Photius but common to Proclus, 


28 Theopompus in Bibliotheca codex 176. 

Among the church historians, Eusebius, Socrates, Evagrius, Sozomen, 
and Theodoret are reviewed in codices 27-31. 

Ctesias in relation to Herodotus: 35b41, 36a4, 36a25, 39al1, 43b21, 
45a8 17; to Hellanicus: 43b20; to Xenophon: 36a5. The passages in the 
Ctesias codex, No. 72, which one might carelessly construe to be Photius’ 
own observations, to the effect that a given statement of Ctesias disagrees 
with Herodotus or Hellanicus, are actually Photius’ record that in these 
portions Ctesias himself expressly onl the theories of the other his- 
torians. See F. Jacoby, RE-PW, vol. 11, col. 2051, 11. 16 ff., s.v, Ktesias, 
As Jacoby remarks, Photius, noting the large number of such passages, 
has excerpted Ctesias with the aim of comparing him to Herodotus. The 
Ctesias-Herodotus contrast is one of the best examples of Photius’ use of 
the comparative method in literary criticism (so G. Hartmann, Photios’ 
Literarasthetik, Diss. Leipzig, 1929, p. 8). See also ‘Literary Criticism,’ 
. 168. 

; 29To Agatharchides, 17b14; Malchus, 55a1; Nicephorus, a Qntogixds 
bs GAndG> xal téAeios dvne, 33b22. 

30 oxAneds, 65214; ovvémeva, 65220. In the codex on Proclus, No. 239, 
behind the use of d5o6¢, toxvés, uéoos and xAdoua, which are Proclan, not 
Photian terms (see R. Henry, ‘Proclus et le Vocabulaire technique de 
Photius,’ Revue Belge de Philologie et d’Histoire xm (1934), pp. 622 
f.; also, ‘Literary Criticism,’ p. 168, note 4. 
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whose work is reviewed in the codex where the word appears.*! 


Allied to this principle is a strong feeling for genre and the 
laws which govern it. Candidus writes in a style ‘not suited to 
history’; Diodorus Siculus is commended because his style ‘espe- 
cially suits history,’ while the style of Sergius is ‘best suited to 
ecclesiastical history.’** The principle is not limited to histori- 
ography. We are in a position to extract from his works Photius’ 
ideas of the laws governing Epistolography, oratory, theology, 
and the novel, and we may add biography, panegyric, and epi- 
deictic versus historical narrative to the list of what he regards 
as divisions of literature, each with its own proper definition.™ 


Photius also requires the critic to apply to each discipline its 
own methodology. In one of the Amphilochia he berates those 
who would arrive at the solution to a historical problem by other 
than historical means. It is, he says, as if one were to try to 
solve a mathematical problem by the use of political argument.* 


81R. Henry, sbid. 

32 Candidus, 55a20: tiv 5& pedow ovx Fxer xgénovoav hoy iotogixg; 
Diodorus, 35a7: gedoe iotogig pédiota xgenoton; Sergius, 34a1: xeéxwv 
6 Adyos éxxAnoraotixy, udAtota totogig. 

33 On epistolography see B. Laourdas, «Iagatngioets éxi tod yagaxtij- 
Q05 tHv EmotoAGv tot Dwtiov», ’Exetyngic ‘Etaigciag ButavtwwGv Xxovdav 
XxI (1951), pp. 74-109. G. Hartmann, op. cit., pp. 12 ff., treats oratory, 
theology, the novel, and historiography. The remaining divisions await 
discussion. 

34 See PG 101, 692A: 16 Aoindv uyxéti cor td Gxogeiv pdvov, GAAG woAd 
waAdov to émtyteiv td oixeiov tHv Avoewv, xal dyanGv émpédcia yivéodo. 
Goneg yao el tic ta xata Siarextixyv Cytyuata g& dutowv te xal rea@twHV 
xal tov xa? adtd xete@to Siarvoactar, SiS0dc td yedoiov, ovdSé thv tod wev- 
dou Sixnv Siaqevdyer, xal év éntogsia yoeaupixas 6 dxaitOv dvayxas, xai 6 
tTHv xata ta padjpata Bewenuatwmv roAitixds te xal emimodaiouc nioteis ém- 
yeredv xeoxopitewy xaganAyjouv ti, iva ph doxnuovéotegov einw, xataap- 
6aver, xal tovs S001 tHv xa’ iotogiav tytnudtwv ody’ totogixds, GAA’ 8 
EtéQov yévous EAnida avéxovow eis padnow érbeiv tis dAnteiacs. A similar 
sentiment appears in 98a36-41: hoyixaic te petddoic ott. yuvds xai and 
tov éxeidev AgEewv, Goneg ol naidec xai dotmateic peiqaximdyn qidrotipiav 
émdernvudpevor meattovow, GAAG éuqidoodq~ws te xai weyahongends xai tais 
évvoiais povois, xal tadtais Sieoxynuatiopévaic, axoxéxonta. 

The classic discussion of the necessity for the use of proper method in 
each subject occurs at the beginning of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, 
Bk. 1, ch. 2 ff., by which Photius could easily have been influenced, inas- 
much as many references to Aristotle appear in his works. The detailed 
excerpting of the Categories, (PG 101, 760A-812) reflects Photian in- 
terest in classification. Indeed, oixewtns (see infra, p. 88) and pébdodos 
are part of the vocabulary of the Ethics passage (1095a2, 1094b11) and 


wou 
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The immediate question at issue is the nationality of St. Paul. 
He proceeds to the solution of the problem by two methods, first, 
by citing St. Paul’s own words on the subject,®* and, second, by 
using the technique of the historical parallel or nagdderypa.** The 
principle expressed thus becomes of particular importance. It is 
not an empty rule, but represents a procedure which Photius him- 
self has just used. Photius has thought out the problems of criti- 
cism and produced a clear and sound definition of them. It is 
true that many of these principles had been elaborated and suc- 
cessfully applied by the early Christian Fathers of the Antiochene 
school of criticism, to which Photius falls heir, rather than the 
Alexandrian with its emphasis on the more mystical habits of 
interpretation.” However, they form an integral and self- 
sufficient part of his thought nonetheless and derive new suste- 
nance and purpose from the historical consciousness of the ninth 
century. 

Finally, Photius points out that in a historical work the sub- 
jective element in the form of the character of the historian may 
play a considerable role in determining the content, although this 
influence need not subtract from the historicity of the work. He 
remarks of a biography of the Emperor Constantine the Great 
that the author gives information different from that of other 
historians.** However, he is no Eusebius, who, writing on the 
same subject, is open to the charge of partiality and faulty method 
because his Arian leanings led him to select only what he wished 
and to suppress other equally important data.*® Rather, the dif- 
ference between this and other biographies of the Emperor lies 
simply in the fact that it is of different authorship, that is, by a 
man of different judgment and condition of life. His writings 


the general tenor of the discussion is so close to Photian concepts that one 
would be justified in supposing direct contact. A careful monograph on 
Photius’ knowledge and use of Aristotle vis-a-vis Plato is highly a desi- 
deratum. 

35 PG 101, 689C. The important point is that Paul was a Roman 
citizen. 

36 The cases of Barnabas and Josephus, the historian, are cited, among 
others (PG 101, 689A, C). 

87 For a discussion of the two schools, together with citation of the 
relevant literature, see G. Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria, Prince- 
ton, 1961, pp. 337 ff. 

38 474a18 19: el 5€ twa naga tos GdAous iotogei, totto Siaityns xai 
xgicems GAAns, GAN’ ovx exAoyiis ovdSE ovvtoiac. 


39 95b18 ff. 
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do nothing more than reflect his personal outlook. 

This concern for the impact of the author’s personality on his 
work is of help also in the solution of a problem of Demosthenic 
criticism. To the suspicion of many that the Second Philippic is 
not by Demosthenes, on the ground that its style falls short of 
what we expect of the orator on the basis of his other speeches, 
Photius replies that he too is in doubt regarding the authenticity, 
but he points out that one should muster other arguments before 
condemning it, for 

‘I have oftentimes seen speeches, though by different authors, 
with much similarity, and speeches of different workman- 
ship done by the same author. Just as in other respects, so 
also in the matter of speeches, human capacity is not ever 
steady and unchanging throughout.’*° 

Such, then, are some of the principles of criticism one finds in 
the pages of Photius. They are not the irrelevant rules of a 
pedant but in each case reflect applied method, and they give us 
a picture of a careful and thoughtful scholar devoting his learn- 
ing to the study of various problems in secular and theological 
literature. If we should seek for a term under which these prin- 
ciples could be subsumed, we may fasten on the word oixevdtys. 


Photius is concerned with what is ‘fitting’ or ‘appropriate’ in each 
case. Thus, historiography is conceived as possessing a style 
proper to it alone and a work of literature analyzed so as to take 
account of the distinctive factors in its composition. The great 
frequency of the term and its derivatives gives us an indication 
of how deeply the concept has penetrated Photian thought.** No 


40 491a12-17: tym 8é eida>s moAAdxis xal Adyous Siaqdewv yevvyntdewv 
NOAAHV Exovtac thy SpoidtyHta xai Sidqogov égyaciav Adywv tov aitov éyvw- 
xOTWV YEevvyTOga. ov yag del xabgotnxev dteentos xal avaddoiwtos xata 
navta, Honeg ovdé év toic GAdoic, ottws OvSE xaTA TOdS Adyous fh avoQuivy 
divayis. The passage continues on to discuss other problems of authen- 
ticity in auut to Demosthenes by the same means. 

41 See the partial listing by E. Orth, Die Stilkritik des Photios, Leip- 
zig, 1929, p. 105. The citation of a few passages where the term occurs, 
often in conjunction with its synonym, xatdAAniog, is illustrative: 19b21: 
NQdS Ti tijs lotogias xatarnyw xai tov oixeiov aitiis xal xatadAAniov tinov; 
54a18: Snxeg 6 tic iotogiag ov ebéAer vou0c . . . tH ovvdyxy 52 xai TH oagei 
mQd¢ iotogiav xai taic meguddoig cuppétows xai oixeimg F%xer; 52a34: émao- 
haim pavtacig tis GAndeiac ta oixeia Suvynteic Emyoqwdoa xata tic evoebeias 
cogiovata; 161a21: tou S& ait@ oixeia tois Siavonpan xai ta Oypata; 
St. Paul’s style, PG 101, 589C, is toig xatadAndorg xai oixeiors éumoumhdd- 
wevos oxjwacw; and a host of others hardly covered by Orth’s index. 
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doubt it owes much to the systems of classification that tradi- 
tionally formed part of the rhetorical training of the schools, and 
is also part and parcel of the theological exegesis which had been 
developed by the early Church Fathers, to whom Photius is in 
direct line of succession. Beyond this, however, the concept is 
peculiar to the ninth century and to Photius himself, insofar as 
the dimensions of his passion for knowledge helped turn him 
away from a sterile traditionalism and led him to the creation 
of a new and original structure of thought, guided by the feeling 
of his time that a new order and harmony had dawned upon 
Byzantium following the defeat of iconoclasm. 

One of the largest areas in which the concept operates is in 
the age-old contrast in the works the Church Fathers between 
one’s words and one’s deeds. As in so much else, Photius is led 
to it from reading and commenting on St. Paul. 1 Cor. iv, 19, 
20‘... I will know, not the speech of them which are puffed up, 
but the power. For the kingdom of God is not in word but in 
power, he remarks, 

‘There is need not of words, but of doing spiritual deeds; 
for words without deeds could not lead to the kingdom of 
heaven.’*” 
In other passages, again always in a religious context, he stresses 
the same theme, that one’s words should fit one’s deeds.** At 
one point, in speaking of style, he asks that the flow of language 
run concurrent with a fertile intellect.** 

Perhaps the most revealing application of this principle of 
accommodation affects the history of the ninth century. Photius 
is answering the charge that St. Paul, in refuting the ‘philosophy 
of Moses,’ did not hesitate to use the éxavyodupata "Adnvaiwv in 
addressing the Athenians and thus was guilty of trying to fashion 
truth out of pagan myths.** Not so, says Photius. This is in fact 
a most wise and useful principle: 

‘Since the ability of listeners can not take in truth when 


42 P.552.30-33 Staab: od yao Adywv, noi, xoeia GAAG tod EQyov xoveiv 
Tvevwatixov, ovx Gv yao Adyo. ywoQis FQywv eicevéyxorev eis thv Baorreiav 
tiv odgavav. Sivan ydg gyno thy tOv Egywv éxiderEiv. On the importance 
of xgéEes over Oyata see further PG 101, 1281B; p. 150.9 Laourdas. 

43 PG 102, 884B; p. 9.15 ff. Laourdas; 124438. 

44 PG 102, 757D: otvigapov Exov ti xvxvétyntt tis Siavoiag td Getpa. 
tis yA@oons. 

45 PG 101, 945D: é& pideov ovyxeoteiv thy dAnteav. 
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it is presented through its own, true medium (my italics), 
but rather blinds the purity of the thought through the bril- 
liance of truth, it is fitting that we should seek to guide and 
construct the truth for them on the basis of as many as pos- 
sible of the things in which they are not deficient, and 
through their own intellects (my italics) bring out the bril- 
liance of the truth to them.’** 


Let us notice also his comment on Psalms vi, 1, 2, ‘O Lord, re- 

buke me not in Thy wrath, neither chasten me in Thine anger’: 
“When you hear mentioned the “anger” and “wrath” of 
God, do not suspect anything human: the words are a mark 
of condescension. He speaks thus in order to reach those 
of coarser intellect, since we too, when we speak with bar- 
barians, use their own tongue, and if we speak to a child, 
we try to speak like a child, though we may be immeasurably 
wise.’*? 


These two passages come into proper perspective when we 
recall that the efforts of Cyril and Methodius for the conversion 
of the Slavs to Christianity, the translation of the liturgy, and 
the development of the Cyrillic alphabet, are all part of the his- 
tory of the age and activities in which Photius played a leading 
role.*® That the principles under which some of the most impor- 


46 PG 101, 945D ff.: ég’ Gv fh tHv dxqoat@v alotnois 2& oixeiwv xal 
GAndav .. . (note the combination oixedtns and dAntera) émdevxvupéevyy 
ov xgoodéyetar thv GArdevav, GAA’ Gxotu@MAw@tter mQd¢ Thy alyAnv adtijs xal 
td xabagov tod vojpatoc, éxi todtwv, @E Gv xeqixacr otx ddivato, éx tov- 
twv boa évdéxetar, meoixe yxergaywyetv xal xataoxevdtew aitois thv GAt- 
Peiav, xal tais adtOv diavoiaig inavydtew adtijs tiv Aapredtyta. 

47 PG 101, 1121B: Stav dxovons tundv xal deyiv éxi Geod, undév dv- 
Beadmvov ixontevoyns, ovyxatabdcews yao got: ta ONata. xal yao tO Beiov 
axdviwv armmddaxta tév nabdv, dSiaréyetar 5é ottws Hote xaddwaotar tijs 
tOv nayvtégwv Siavoiac. éxei xal jueic, Stav Pagbdeoic Siakeyoueta, ti 
éxeivov yodpneta yAwoon, x&v nQd¢ nadiov mteyyaueta, ovpwedditouev, xdv 
wveidxes duev cogoi. In the sense of the condescension of God toward 
mankind ovyxaté6acis has extensive Christian overtones (see W. Ruther- 
ford, The New Phrynichus, London, 1881 pp. 485 ff.), but in a — 
cal context, of which there is here a suggestion, it appears already 
Philodemus (Vol. Rhet. Sudhaus, vol. 2, p. 25), pro. by Liddell ra 
Scott. 

48 The role of Photius in these operations is treated in extenso by 
F. Dvornik in Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au IX* siécle, Paris, 1926, 
and Les Légendes de Constantin et de Méthode vues de Byzance. Byzan- 
tinoslavica Supplementa Tome I, Prague, 1933. 
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tant phenomena of the ninth century unfold are so distinctly 
enunciated by Photius is clear evidence that they were much in 
the forefront at the time among the learned circles of Constan- 
tinople. Photius’ prominent role in their realization as a funda- 
mental expression of Church policy is directly inspired by his 
reading and understanding of St. Paul.*® 

We are privileged to see Photius here in his best light and 
to mark how integrated is his whole life and how supremely 
blended his political, ecclesiastical, and scholarly activities. This 
feeling for time, place, and person, — oixedtys — is in reality a 
sense of history, religiously inspired and formulated with the as- 
sistance of Hellenistic patterns of thought and provoked by the 
consciousness on the part of ninth century Byzantium of having 
with the defeat of iconoclasm attained a final and complete defi- 
nition of the Faith, in which all its religious tenets are set now 
properly and firmly in the fabric of dogma. The completed edifice 
of Orthodoxy housed now a people who, confident of their posi- 
tion in the world order, turned their talents to the definition of 
their age through the building and decoration of churches and 
through their literature. Their leader was Photius, who lived in 
fact according to this Weltanschauung, by the very principles 
which he enunciates and applies in his works; principles not 
merely philological or philosophical, but supremely, in the final 
sense, religious. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


49 For the principle of accommodation as related to St. Peter see 
PG 101, 557; John Chrysostom, 119b3-15; Gregory of Nazianzus, PG 
101, 257C. Further on St. Paul, PG 101, 585A. 











SERGIUS BULGAKOV AND HIS TEACHING 
By the REV. STANLEY S. HARAKAS 


I 
LIFE AND WorK OF SERGIUS BULGAKOV 


The life of Father Sergius Bulgakov was a true spiritual odys- 
sey. His was a lite full of the pulse of his times and he lived 
and thought fully during his life-time. Here before us we do not 
have a tradition-encrusted man who knew nothing more than his 
Church and its Theology, but rather, a true citizen of this world 
and age who found his life’s meaning in the Orthodox Church 
after having searched everywhere else for it.’ 

‘The late . . . Father Bulgakov belonged to the generation of 
Russian “Intelligentsia’” that went to the Church via Atheism and 
Marxism. A son of a priest, he lost his faith in his student years, 
went to Germany, studied philosophy and political economy, 
joined Marxism and upon his return to Russia, taught political 
economy. However, soon enough (his mind being deeply “reli- 
gious” in spite of his atheism; his acceptance of Marxism, the re- 
sult of a search for absolute values), he felt dissatisfied with 
Marxist philosophy. In the beginning of the century, with a 
group of Russian Marxists and former positivists (Berdyaev, 
Struve, Frank) he began the movement first from ‘Marxism to 
Idealism” (the title of a famous symposium, published by the 
group) and then to historic Christianity and to the Church. In 
1910-15 he was one of the leaders of the Moscow Academy of 
Religious Philosophy, the living center of the “return” of the in- 
telligentsia to religion.’* By 1917 he had become one of the lead- 
ing laymen of the Russian Orthodox Church, taking a leading 
role in the great Sobor of 1917-18. ‘It was only at the height of 


1 The following biographical information is, in part, taken from a 
private letter to the author from the Very Rev. Alexander Schmemann, 
Professor of Church History and Liturgics at St. Vladimir's Orthodox 
Theological Seminary in New York, dated April 15, 1959, who was a 
student of Father Bulgakov for five years. In part the information is taken 
from Donald A. Lowrie, St. Sergius in Paris, The Orthodox Theological 
Institute, (Macmillan, New York 1951). Information concerning Prof. 
Schmemann is also found in the above mentioned book — esp. 93-94. 

2 Alexander Schmemann, private letter, permission granted to quote 
in note of April 21, 1959. 
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the revolution when Bulgakoff, threatened with arrest and no 
longer living in his own apartment, was finally ordained.’* He 
was then exiled by the Soviet Government. Since 1925 he was 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology at St. Sergius’ Orthodox 
Theological Institute in Paris. ‘It is in Paris that he wrote almost 
all of his theological works . . . his Sophiology raised a theological 
storm in the Russian Church, and was condemned by the Patri- 
archal Church in Moscow in 1937.’ In 1940 the position of Dean 
was created and Bulgakov received the title and remained in that 
position until his death in 1944.5 


As can be seen even from this very brief biographical sketch, 
the life of Sergius Bulgakov was a true spiritual and intellectual 
journey. In an address delivered at Columbia University on Oc- 
tober 27, 1936,° he set out in brief to describe his intellectual 
odyssey. Of it he said: “This evolution was a long and uninter- 
rupted process, a logical development of definite motives and 
problems. . . . Every step I not only personally experienced but I 
philosophically investigated and logically justified it. It might be 
compared to the plan of a building which was many times exam- 
ined, verified, corrected, and finally changed into a quite opposite 
type.”” 

What was it that caused this odyssey, this change from an 
atheistic Marxist to an Eastern Orthodox Theologian and Priest? 
Bulgakov states that this change of mind ‘was based, neither on 
a change of social sympathies, nor on a kind of “religious mania” 
(as it was probably explained). The change became unavoidable 
because of intellectual dialectics, and a clear understanding that 
the right path of social idealism leads directly to religious faith. 
This was not idolatry or superstition, but a philosophically respon- 
sible belief in God as spirit and love. This had at the same time 


8 Lowrie, sbid., p. 63. : 

4 Schmemann, private letter. See Lowrie, ibid., concerning this unfor- 
tunate situation, in which politics played a major role (pp. 54-55). But 
it was to be clearly understood that Bulgakov arguing for the freedom of 
the Eastern Orthodox Theologian made a clear distinction between Doc- 
trine of the Church and private theological opinion. (Lowrie, 52-53.) 

5 Lowrie, zbid., p. 43. 

6 Published in The Review of Religion,"From Marxism to Sophiology,’ 
Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 361-368. 

7 Ibid., p. 361. 
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the voice of my heart and the witness of my intellect. I became a 
Christian philosopher.’ 


This return to Christianity and Eastern Orthodoxy ‘was car- 
ried on with a good intellectual conscience,’® and was assisted by 
the study of such varied writers as Marx and Engels; Plato, Aris- 
totle and Plotinus; the great Church Fathers, Origen, the Cappa- 
docians, Augustine; the German idealists Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel and later some Russian writers such as Solovyev and 
Dostoyefsky. 


There was a two-fold foundation and basis, however, at the 
root and in the development of this odyssey. The first was a deep 
inner desire and necessity. The second was the answer in Chris- 
tianity which satisfied that desire. The fundamental desire and 
motive which led him into this spiritual and intellectual odyssey 
was the search for a ‘general outlook on life, an endeavor to con- 
nect dogmatic or theoretical ideas and practical conclusions, to 
give answers to the “cursed questions”: what is to be done for 
the Salvation of our native country, of the world, of everyone?’?® 
That is why, in writing of his return to the Church he can say, 
“What did I find on my return as a prodigal son to the house of 
the father? I found a complete philosophy of life, a complete 
answer to all the questions which had tormented me during my 
life.’ 

And what was at the heart of that ‘complete answer’? Essen- 
tially it was the doctrine of man as the image of God, this being 
seen in the Incarnation. For Christ is ‘God-Man,’ and the whole 
of mankind participates in this God-Manhood.’* This doctrine of 
the God-Manhood is the key to studying the emphasis of Sergius 
Bulgakov on the doctrines of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
Practically all areas to which he forcefully applied his mind were 
interpreted in terms of the doctrine of God-Manhood. This is 
the golden thread that runs through nearly all that he has written, 
for the teaching of the God-Manhood defines the whole rela- 
tionship of God to man and his place as a center and representa- 
tive of the whole of nature. 


8 Ibid., p. 364. 
9 [bid., p. 363. 
10 [bid., p. 361. 
11 [bid., p. 364. 
12 [bid., p. 364. 
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II 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE THEOLOGY OF SERGIUS BULGAKOV 


1. The Incarnation 


As we noted in the preceding lines, the pervading doctrine in 
the theology of Sergius Bulgakov is the doctrine of the God- 
Manhood. It is based on the Chalcedonian dogma of the person 
and nature of Christ. Yet Fr. Bulgakov managed to find signifi- 
cance in that doctrine which awaited expression in his writings. 
He notes: “The relation of the two natures in Christ is there (Chal- 
cedon) defined not positively, but in a series of negations: ncon- 
fuse, inmutabiliter, indivise, inseparabiliter ... For all its great 
and fundamental significance for Christian Faith, it cannot be 
denied that this definition confronts theological thought with 
fresh difficulties. It is, in fact, thereby invited to go beyond 
the negations of Chalcedon to the affirmations there tacitly 
assumed.’** 

Bulgakov’s starting point is this proposition: for God to be- 
come incarnate, there must be some common point between God 
and Man. “The union of the two natures, the divine and the 
human, must be something more than the mere mechanical con- 
junction of two alien principles. That would be a metaphysical 
impossibility,** he says. What is the solution? He finds it in 
two apparently contradictory phrases: “Divine God-Manhood’ and 
‘Creaturely God-Manhood.’ Divine God-Manhood is that which 
is in God’s nature which is the image of God in man. It is the 
primordial manhood in God in the image of which God created 
Man. Conversely, the Creaturely God-Manhood is the divinity 
in man. 

In one place he summarizes this clearly and succinctly in the 
following words: ‘Man as having God’s image is god-like, and 
God as having His image in man is man-like. There exists a posi- 
tive relationship between God and man which may be defined as 
God-Manhood.’* This is the metaphysical explanation of the In- 
carnation — since’ Divinity is the prototype of humanity and hu- 
manity is the image of Divinity, both man and God have common 


13 Bulgakov, The Wisdom of God (Paisley Press, New York, 1937) 
p. 128. 


14 Ibid., p. 132. 
15 Social Teaching in Modern Russian Orthodox Theology (Seabury 
Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill., 1934) p. 13. 
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points. In a sense, both man and God are theandric. Thus Bulga- 
kov writes: ‘Human nature is elsewhere to be found only in the 
possession of a human person, and seems to admit of no other 
owner. From this we must infer that, since the person of the 
Word found it possible to live in the human nature as well as in 
its own, therefore it is itself in some sense a human person too. 
It must be somehow co-natural with God, but also with Man, that 
is, with God-man. . . . While man on his side, must be naturally 
capable of receiving and making room for the divine person in- 
stead of the human. . . . The Incarnation thus appears to postu- 
late on its hypostatic side at least, some original analogy between 
divine and human personality, which yet does not overthrow all 
the essential difference between them. And this is found in the 
relation between type and prototype. The personal spirit of man 
has its divine uncreated origin from “‘the spirit of God” (Genesis 
2). It is a spark of the divine, . . . and though his present state 
of sin obscures his memory of his heavenly birth, yet he has some- 
thing in him which asks for God-manhood. . . . If man, the crea- 
ture is by destiny thus theandric, the Word, on the other hand, 
who is his Prototype, is the everlasting God-man. . . . Thus it was 
possible for the person of a created human nature to so realize 
its original God-manhood. Since from all eternity, the person of 
the Word was somehow human, it was possible for it, in becom- 
ing the person of a created human nature, to elevate without 
destroying it . . . and so we confess Christ to be perfect God and 
perfect Man, and the human compound in Him to be maintained 
entire, for there is sufficient metaphysical ground for the pos- 
sibility of the Word’s descent into humanity.’’® 

The original, yet conservative, logical yet mystical, fresh yet 
ancient theological position here briefly outlined has much to com- 
mend it and, alone, this certainly would have received serious 
consideration and evaluation in modern Orthodox Theology. But 
Bulgakov did not remain satisfied with this interpretation and he 
went further in his analysis of God-manhood and he came up 
with the rather unique and quite strange theological concept of 
the Wisdom or Sophia of God to which we now turn our 
attention. 


2. The Wisdom (Sophia) of God 
The word used by Bulgakov to label his further thought in 


16 The Wisdom of God, pp. 129, 130, 131. 
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this area of doctrine and theology, I believe, was an unfortunate 
one. The term “Wisdom of God’ already had specific content in 
the traditional doctrine of God as one of the attributes of the one 
God. Thus, the term itself was calculated to bring confusion. 
But its Greek translation, or rather, the transliteration into Eng- 
lish, German and Russian of the Greek word for wisdom, ‘so- 
phia,’ was even more unfortunate. In his book, The Wisdom of 
God, Bulgakov recognized this. He writes: ‘. . . the Western 
reader has already become acquainted with such words as “So- 
phia’” and “Sophiology.” For him, of course, these words are 
tinged with the peculiar exotic oriental flavour of “gnosis,” and, 
indeed, smacks of every sort of rubbish and superstition.” Yet 
Bulgakov was convinced that he was neither peculiar nor hereti- 
cal. He felt that the Sophiological doctrine had ‘profound bear- 
ing on the very “essence of Christianity.” "** Neither was he 
conscious of any heresy. He writes in the same place that ‘the 
sophiological point of view brings to bear upon a// Christian teach- 
ing and dogma, beginning with the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
and the Incarnation and ending with the questions of practical 
every-day Christianity in our own time, a special interpretation. 
It is untrue to affirm that the development of the doctrine of the 
Wisdom of God leads to the denial or undermining of any part 
of Christian dogma. Exactly the reverse is true. Sophiology ac- 
cepts all the dogmas acknowledged as genuine by the Orthodox 
Church. ...’ 

What then is this Sophiology in the theology of Sergius Bul- 
gakov? The best approach to understand it is to return to what 
he has written regarding Divine and creaturely God-Manhood. 
‘Man as having God’s image is god-like, and God as having His 
image in man is man-like. There exists a positive relation be- 
tween God and man which may be defined as God-Manhood.’”” 
The attempt to define this God-manhood, to locate it and describe 
it, both in God and in man is Sophiology. Thus he writes, “The 
central point from which sophiology proceeds is that of the rela- 
tion between God and the world, or, what is practically the same 
thing, between God and man. In other words, we are faced with 


11 Ibid., p. 28. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Tbid., p. 29. 

© Social Teaching ..., p. 13. 
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the question of the meaning and significance of God-manhood.”* 
‘The dogma of God-manhood is precisely the main theme of 
sophiology, which in fact represents nothing but its full dogmatic 
elucidation.” Basically what is this God-manhood? Bulgakov 
will answer: “The image of God in God Himself or (in other 
words) His holy Wisdom (Sophia) .’** The Wisdom of God, or 
Sophia, is to be found, therefore, in both God and in man. In 
God it is His divine life and glory and in man it is the ground 
of creation. 


The divine Sophia is divine nature. Thus, ‘the Divinity in 
God constitutes the Divine Sophia. . . .°* To the question ‘how 
is this Divinity or Sophia related to the triune God,’ he answers: 
‘The tri-hypostatic God possesses, indeed, but one Godhead, So- 
phia; possesses it in such a way that at the same time it belongs 
to each of the Persons, in accordance with the properties distin- 
guishing each of these persons.’° This Godhead, this Sophia, in 
God therefore, as understood by Bulgakov, is conceived ontologi- 
cally as a living, ‘loving substance, ground and “principle.” 
Thus the persons of the Holy Trinity are founded on a single 
principle and ground, which Bulgakov chooses to call ‘Divine 
Sophia.’ 

What we have described thus far is Bulgakov’s concept of 
Divine Sophia. But his doctrine of Sophia has another aspect, 
‘Creaturely Sophia.’ This is the image of God in the world and 
especially in man. He follows the Aristotelian and Platonic con- 
cepts used in some patristic thought when he sees the creation of 
the world as creation on the basis of the divine prototypes in the 
nature of God Himself. ‘God creates the world, as it were, out 
of Himself, out of the abundance of His own resources . . . (the) 
world only receives according to the mode proper to it, the divine 
principle of life. . . . God contained within Himself before the 


21 Wisdom of God, p. 30. 

22 Ibid., p. 34. 

23 Social Teaching ..., p. 13. 

24 The Wisdom of God., p. 56. 

25 [bid. 

26 Ibid., p. 59 and pp. 87-88. ‘. .. we must once for all remove the 
common scholastic misunderstanding which makes of Wisdom no mort 
than a particular “property” or quality, comprised in the definition of 
God, and therefore devoid of proper subsistence. . . . We must insist 1 
the full ontological reality of Ousia-Sophia.’ 
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creation of the world the divine prototypes, xagadeiyyata, the 
destinies, toeoo0giopoi, of all creatures; so that the world bears 
within it the image and, as it were, the reflection of the divine 
prototype.’** The application to Bulgakov’s Sophiology is ob- 
vious. The image of God in the world and in man, primarily, is 
to be understood as the image of the Sophia of God. Divine 
Sophia is the prototype of the world. Fashioned after the Sophia 
of God, the world and man constitute the creaturely sophia. Thus 
to say that man is created in God’s image is to note a true identity 
between man (the image) and God (the prototype). This leads 
Bulgakov to speak of the ‘divinity’ of man and the ‘humanity’ 
of God. 

The doctrines of Sophiology have not been accepted in the 
theological thought of the present day theologians of the Ortho- 
dox Church. Perhaps the greatest criticism leveled against it is 
that which is related to God's freedom in creation. This position 
would have God forced to create the world as it is and in no other 
way. God’s freedom is made subject to an ‘Aristotelian entelechy.’ 


3. The Doctrine of Revelation 


Revelation, for Bulgakov, is the self-disclosure of the tran- 
scendent. The transcendent God is above humanity and His reve- 
lation to humanity. That even though there is a revelation of 
God to man, much remains, for man, in the area of the mysterious. 
Thus Bulgakov writes, ‘God is self-disclosing mystery.’ 


This self-disclosure is to be understood as a personal act. 
‘Revelation is the personal act of a personal Deity. . . The Subject 
of revelation, as the One Who discloses Himself, is correlative 
to the subject who receives revelation. In this essence, revelation 
isa dialogue, a colloquy between God and His creation.”® Man’s 
link with God in Sophia makes possible this revelation for it 
‘makes man capable of, and called to accept, divine revelation, 
makes him in a word the subject of divine revelation.’*° Revela- 
tion, however, does not come to all men, he recognizes. But the 
prophet does not receive revelation for himself, for it is the man- 
hood (creaturely Sophia) which actually accepts it. Therefore 


27 Ibid., p. 99. 

28 Revelation, ed. by John Baillie and Hugh Martin (Faber and Faber 
Ltd., London, 1937) in Chapter by Bulgakov, p. 126. 

9 Ibid., pp. 126-127. 

80 [bid., p. 179. 
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the revelation he receives is for man generally. 

Further, Bulgakov is ready to accept a natural revelation of 
God ‘in His creation, in nature and in the human spirit.’** The 
foundation for natural revelation is the ‘fact of the presence of 
God's image in man.”** But the clarity of natural Revelation is 
obscured by sin which distorts God’s image in man. Though there 
is some truth to be found in natural revelation, the errors of this 
revelation become intolerable in the face of the pure truth of 
Divine revelation. Natural revelation does not come from with- 
out; rather it is man discovering his divine foundation. 

On the other hand, Divine Revelation is God speaking to man, 
the union of the divine with the human as a result of the action 
and act of God. ‘God discloses Himself, according to His will, 
but revelation is fulfilled through man.’** Revelation is God speak- 
ing, but there could be no revelation if man were not there or not 
able to receive the revelation. On occasion and to certain persons, 
this conversation has taken place, in spite of sin (this, in the Old 
Testament) but it is in Christ where the divine and human natures 
were united without the barrier of sin, that full revelation took 
place. The Incarnation initiated this revelation to man through 
Christ. It was completed by the Pentecostal inspiration. 

But revelation, the major event, comes to us as letter and tra- 
dition. As letter it is Holy Scripture, which, however, exists only 
in the Church and for the Church, which only lives and becomes 
real in the life of the Church. The criterion of Scripture then is 
the Church. And the Scriptures are not of equal value for the 
Church. Scripture must be seen as divine-human and the Divine 
Word must be approached with the human word (reason). 
Though each person individually must appropriate this Divine 
Word, he cannot do so outside the consciousness of the whole 
Church. The Church gains an ever greater awareness of the reve- 
lation of God, never destroying what it has already understood, 
but finding new implications and applications of the revelation. 
Revelation as a continuous process is ‘actually, a continuous 
divine-human process, an actual unity of the divine and creaturely 
Sophia, an eternal dialogue between the transcendent and the im- 
manent, between God and His creature.’** 


81 [bid., p. 132. 
82 Tbid., p. 133. 
83 Ibid., p. 141. 
34 Ibid., p. 177. 
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4. The Basis of Social Ethics 


After all that has been said, it should not surprise us, if at 
the core and heart of the modern problems of Social Ethics, we 
should find again the concept of the Incarnation. 

Bulgakov traces Christian teaching concerning economic and 
social life from primitive Christianity, which was primarily world 
renouncing and ascetic, to that of the Byzantine Church, which is 
essentially the same as expressed in monasticism. He sees the 
State Churches of Russia and Byzantium as forming a single 
epoch in Church history and he says that ‘this epoch concluded 
with the Russian Revolution, and we are now at the beginning of 
a new epoch.’** The new situation in which the individual has 
lost himself in the larger society, he sees as an unexpected con- 
firmation of the ‘dogmatic idea of the real unity of mankind in 
one Adam, old and new.’** Thus the ‘individualistic point of 
view became not so much obsolete as insufficient for guidance in 
social life . . . and the vacuum created by the absence of social 
leadership on the part of Christianity was filled in by a new pagan- 
ism or by atheistic humanism.’** This analysis is not new or 
unique, in that it is accepted by nearly all Christian social thinkers. 

But Bulgakov moves on from there, searching for an answer. 
He finds it in the Church as the extension and fulfillment of the 
Incarnation. This expresses itself as the doctrine of Christian 
Humanism. The Church is seen as having an internal, eternal 
reason and purpose in relationship to the world. This purpose 
is analogous to the relationship between Christ and the Church. 
‘Jesus Christ united two natures, divine and human, in His own 
person, not as two alien natures but as two kinds of existence of 
the same Wisdom of God. . . . Creation was raised to its perfec- 
tion in the God-manhood, and the realization of this God-manhood 
is the Church in the world.”** The analogy is then applied. The 
Church is to the world as Christ is to the Church. He writes: 
‘The idea of the Church in this sense is applied to the whole world 
as its real foundation and aim, its évtedéyeva. The Church receives 
social, historical and even cosmic significance.’*® This effort of 


applying Christian entelechy to the whole world is called Chris- 


35 Social Teaching ..., p. 8. 
36 Ibid., p. 10. 

87 Ibid. 

88 Ibid., p. 14. 
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tian Humanism, by which ‘we must seek for a state of things in 
which the Church may penetrate as with inward power the whole 
of human life. . . . This postulate of social Christianity or of 
Christian Humanism is a new dogmatic generalization or a new 
explanation of the incarnation.’*° 


The Incarnation of God-manhood thus seems to be the main 
thread running through his whole theology, from the doctrine of 
God to the ethics of Christianity. 


Ill 
BULGAKOV AND PROTESTANT THEOLOGY 


Bulgakov’s influence on Protestantism and Protestant theology 
may be seen first, through his many contacts with Protestants on 
an organizational level throughout the world and secondly, by 
certain specific theological influences in the writings of certain 
well known and respected theologians. 


One of the first areas of contact between Bulgakov and the 
Protestant world was the Fellowship of St. Albans and St. Sergius, 
an organization of over 1,700 members who ‘are interested in 
“furthering mutual understanding and co-operation between the 
divided Christians of East and West and especially between mem- 
bers of the Anglican and Orthodox Churches,” as the official 
“aim” of the Society states.’** This society was founded in 1928 
and Bulgakov is listed as being one of the early leaders and a 
frequent lecturer at the annual conferences of the society.” On 
occasion, as in 1936, this relationship led to profound theological 
discussions between representatives of the Anglican Church and 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. Some of the Anglicans involved 
were Bishop Gore, Bishop Frere, Canon J. A. Douglas and Dr. 
Rawlinson. Bulgakov was one of several Russian theologians who 
engaged these men in serious theological conversation. Undoubt- 
edly, such contacts made Orthodox contacts with the fledgling 
ecumenical movement easier. 


In 1932 Father Bulgakov participated in the Oxford ‘Life and 
Work’ conference and in 1937 in the Edinburgh conference on 
‘Faith and Order,’ where he was re-elected to the Continuation 


89 Tbid., p. 15. 

40 [bid., p. 17. 

41 Lowrie, ibid., p. 39. 

42 Ibid., pp. 39-40 and 25. 
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Committee. ‘Edinburgh gave initial recognition to Father Bul- 
gakoff’s almost single-handed struggle, begun at Lausanne, to ex- 
plain the Orthodox Church’s veneration of the Virgin Mary. Per- 
haps no other single dogmatic emphasis in Orthodoxy was more 
difficult for Protestants to accept; in some cases they would have 
refused even to discuss it. But Bulgakoff kept insisting. In his 
own personal theology the “Birth-giver of God” held a more cen- 
tral place, if that were possible, than in the case of many of his 
Orthodox colleagues. It was thus no small triumph of his posi- 
tion, that the Edinburgh meeting recommended this problem for 
further study.’** 

It was in the years 1934 and 1936 that Bulgakov came to 
America and his numerous contacts with American and especially 
Protestant Episcopal Church life aroused a new interest in the 
thinking of American theologians on the Orthodox Church. In 
1934 he addressed the General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church as well as the commission which was involved in the 
study of industrial democracy.** 

Two of the most notable occasions of his visits here are the 
following: he was invited to deliver an address at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York on October 27, 1936,*° and he delivered the 
twentieth annual Hale Memorial Sermon at the Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary in Evanston, Illinois, on November 7, 1934, 
with the title ‘Social Teaching in Modern Russian Orthodox 
Theology.’ 

Bulgakov, finally, has influenced some Protestant theological 
writings, chiefly in the area of mystery in revelation. The para- 
doxical nature of mystery is clarified in John Baillie’s book, The 
Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought, by a reference to the writ- 
ings of Bulgakov. He writes: *. . . in modern secular usage a 
mystery means a secret which has not been disclosed or an event 
the explanation of which we do not know. St. Paul uses the word 
differently, since for him the mystery becomes a mystery only in 
being disclosed while at the same time, if it were fully disclosed, 
it would cease to be a mystery. This Pauline usage has been 
made much of by the theologians of the Orthodox Church, as by 
the late Father Bulgakoff when he writes: ‘‘Mystery ceases to be 


48 Ibid., p. 26. 
44 Tbid., p. 83. 
45 See note no. 6. 
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mystery if it is not disclosed or, on the other hand, if it is resolved 
or exhausted by the process of revelation. It is equally characteris- 
tic for a mystery to disclose itself and remain hidden, for it al- 
ways remains a mystery in the process of being disclosed. . . . 
Revelation, therefore, is of the very nature of Deity. God is a 
self-disclosing mystery.” ’* 

Also, in reference to revelation and the knowledge of God, 
the concept of paradox and antinomy in D. M. Baillie’s God Was 
in Christ finds support and elucidation by way of reference to 
Bulgakov’s writings. After indicating that God cannot be known 
through categories of human thought, but only through a direct, 
personal ‘I-Thou’ relationship, Donald Baillie proceeds, however, 
to affirm the need of man to theologize and to recognize that the 
price for theology is paradox and antinomy. Then, he proceeds to 
write: “The price is not too great to pay, for we must theologize; 
and indeed the very act of worship, particularly corporate wor- 
ship, involves the use of words and thoughts about God, and to 
think or speak of God at all is to run into antinomy, dialectical 
contradiction, paradox. Father Bulgakov (who prefers the term 
“antinomy”’ to “dialectical contradiction” and maintains that they 
mean quite different things) writes as follows: “An antinomy 
simultaneously admits the truth of two contradictory, logically 
incompatible, but ontologically necessary assertions. An antinomy 
testifies to the existence of a mystery beyond which the human rea- 
son cannot penetrate. This mystery never the less is actualized 
and lived in religious experience. All fundamental dogmatic 
definitions are of this nature.” Father Bulgakov goes to the root 
of the matter when he says that while the mystery cannot be 
stated in words without contradiction, it is actualized and lived 
in religious experience, that is, in the direct faith relationship 
towards God... . (The) paradoxes of faith . . . are inevitable, 
not because the divine reality is self-contradictory, but because 
when we “objectify” it all our judgements are in some measure 
falsified. . . . There should always be a sense of tension between 
the two opposite sides of our paradoxes, driving us back to their 
source in our actual religious experience.’** 


This same author finds Bulgakov’s opinions pertinent to his 


46 John Baillie, The Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1956) pp. 59-60. 
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discussions on the Kenotic theories of the Incarnation, the Lord’s 
experience as man and miracles.“ 

And in closing, Edwin Lewis, in his A Philosophy of Christian 
Revelation, finds Bulgakov's contribution on the point of ‘special 
revelation’ in unanimity with that of most of the Protestant theo- 
logians discussed.*® 

Fifteen years after his death the shadowy lines of a proper 
evaluation of Bulgakov’s theological activity are beginning to ap- 
pear. Though his sophiological ideas have not been accepted 
either within or without Eastern Orthodoxy, his emphasis on 
man’s place in theology is coming ever more to the fore. Apostolos 
Andreas, the weekly newspaper of the Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople, mentions Bulgakov’s interest in man in theology as one 
of his basic principles and commends this interest to all Eastern 
Orthodox theologians. ‘Every Orthodox theologian should al- 
ways have under consideration as a point of direction the funda- 
mental principles of the priest Bulgakov which may be summar- 
ized, (a) in the need of the Theologian not to fear, but to raise 
continuously questions, which he will seek to answer under the 
guidance of Divine Grace, and (b) in the condensing of all wis- 
dom to one word: to the word AND. God and man, man and 
man, man and woman, etc. are unities which no one without fac- 
ing the consequences, can ignore.’®° 


Indeed, such a legacy to theology cannot be limited to Eastern 
Orthodox theology, but is a precious inheritance to every theolo- 
gian of every Church. 


St. BAsit GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


47D. M. Baillie, God Was in Christ (New York: Charles Scribners 
Sons, 1948) 2nd rev. ed., pp. 108, 109, 110. 

48 Ibid., concerning the Kenotic Theory, note 1, p. 97; the Lord’s ex- 
perience as man, note 2, p. 13; and miracles, note 4, p. 14. 

#9 Edwin Lewis, A Philosophy of Christian Revelation (Harper Bros.,. 
New York, 1940) p. 269. 

3 Apostolos Andreas, July 8, 1959, pp. 1 and 4. 





THE ACTS OF THE NEOMARTYRS: 


. The Life and Martyrdom of St. Iakovos the Righteous 
and his two disciples, St. Iakovos deacon and Dionysios 
monk, who witnessed to the Lord on the 1st November, 
1520.* 


This holy martyr was from a village of the province of 
Kastoria (Macedonia). His parents were named Martin and 
Paraskeve. Becoming a shepherd of sheep and winning much 
money from them, he was envied by his brother, as Abel was by 
Cain. And because he was slandered to the local judge that he 
came upon a fortune, he fled his brother’s malice and went to 
Constantinople. 


There he became a chelép (merchant of sheep), connected 
with the palace, and in time became very wealthy. One day he 
was treated by a Moslem noble, and heard from him how he 
marveled at the faith of the Christians. For his wife had been 
possessed, and he took her to the then Patriarch, St. Niphon,* and 
as soon as the Saint read the Sacred Gospel on her, he and his 
servants saw the roof of the church open and a heavenly light 
entered and covered the Patriarch and the woman and illuminated 
the whole church.” 


* Continuation from Vol. vi, No. 2. 


1 This St. Niphon was formerly a monk at the Monastery of Dionysiou 
of the Holy Mountain, where he shone amidst the fathers as another sun 
among the stars. From there he was called by the Thessalonikans, or 
rather by God, and he became Metropolitan of Thessalonike, and from 
there was elevated to the CEcumenical Throne of Constantinople. Later 
he returned to the same Monastery of Dionysiou unrecognized and be- 
came vordonares, or keeper of the mules of the monastery. In the end 
he was recognized by divine revelation, and after his repose, his grave 
was opened and his sacred relics were found to emit a sweet and ineffable 
fragrance. They are found to this day in the same monastery in a silver 
relicquary full of fragrance and a source of succour in all diseases. 

2 It is interesting to note, that in the Great Collection of the lives of 
the Saints, Vol. u, where the present life is found unabridged, the cause 
for the Moslem noble to relate the above was that St. Iakovos refused to 
eat meat at the banquet given by the noble, because it was the Fast of the 
Holy Apostles. He was asked, therefore, why he did not eat of the food 
and he answered, “These days we Christians fast.’ Whereupon his Mos- 
lem host sighed deeply and said, ‘Verily great is the faith which you 
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Hearing these things from a Moslem, the Martyr was greatly 
impressed, and he went to the Patriarch and confessed his sins. 
And after a short time he distributed all his wealth to the poor 
which was three hundred thousand grossia or six hundred pungia, 
and went to the Holy Mountain. And venerating the sacred 
monasteries, he became a monk in the monastery of Dochiariou, 
living with great abstinence. 

From there he went to a place above the Monastery of Iviron 
where there was an old hermitage of St. John the Forerunner, and 
renovating it, he stayed there under an elder named Ignatius. 
While here, the blessed one lived an angelic life, eating some 
five and a half ounces of bread daily, and keeping all-night vigils, 
inuring his body to hardships and struggles. And after enduring 
many temptations from the devil of snakes, rats, and many other 
phantasies, he received a comfort of the Holy Spirit in his heart, 
that is a certain warmth in the heart mixed with joy and love 
towards God and neighbor. 

And after this, a sweet and mysterious light shone in his soul, 
which filled him and overflowed into his heart, carrying him off 
to an incomprehensible height. And from up there he could see 
below all the perceptible creation, the sun, the stars, the earth, 
the abyss, the perceptible Paradise. At times he was seized by 
this light even higher than the firmament and would see the 
place of the former Lucifer and his angels, empty and full of light 
and ineffable beauty, and all the orders of the Angels. 

Because of this he was rapt to a height even higher and saw 
our Lord Jesus Christ in the flesh emanating an inaccessible light, 
and the New Jerusalem, the city of the blessed, with its ineffable 
beauty and goods, which neither eye hath seen, nor ear hath 
heard, nor entered ever into the heart of unperfected man. 

On another occasion, he was rapt to the lower parts of the 


Christians have.’ And St. Iakovos said, ‘From whence do you know that 
the faith of the Christians is great?’ And the Moslem began to relate the 
miracle, saying that he had a very beautiful and chaste wife and she be- 
came possessed, and he spent much money to cure her but to no avail. 
And how one day a friend of his told him to ‘take her to the Patriarch of 
the Christians, for they worship the true God, and He works miracles.’ 
The Patriarch in the beginning did not wish to receive her saying, ‘It is 
not proper for us to accept those who are foreign to our Faith.’ But 
after many supplications he accepted, because of the saying of our Saviour, 
‘He who comes unto me, I shall not put out.’ And he cured her with the 
power given him by our Saviour. 
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earth, where the souls of sinners are, without punishment yet, but 
in such a darkness as if they were closed in a dungeon. And there 
is hardly anything of the visible and invisible which the blessed 
one did not contemplate through that Divine light. 

Whereby he was deemed worthy of the gift of foreseeing and 
clairvoyance, and he knew the hidden things of the heart. He 
was also given the gift of miracles. For through his prayers there 
sprang forth water in the Skete of the Forerunner, known be- 
cause of this as the holy spring of St. Iakovos. And two times 
his oil-pot was filled with oil when it had run low and was 
almost empty. 

And the possessed novice of the Monastery of Vatopedi, of 
which he had foretold that he would be demonized, because he 
accepted some satanic and delusive phantasies, he cured through 
prayer. And during a great drought he brought down water from 
above by his holy prayers. Once when he was walking with a 
certain brother, much fog and darkness encompassed them so that 
they were in danger of falling into precipitous places, whereby 
through his prayers that cloud of fog was rent in two, until they 
reached the kellion which they sought. And once, having thirsted 
and not finding any water on the road, he prayed and water 
sprang forth before him and he drank. 

But because he desired more quietness, he left the Skete of 
Iviron, and went to the innermost part of Athos. And there with 
six of his disciples, he worked the honey of virtue, dwelling on 
divine ascensions and contemplations,* and not speaking with 


3 One should be very careful when reading about contemplation, and 
meeting such words as ‘was rapt,’ ‘seized,’ ‘ecstasy,’ not to mistake them 
with prevailing notions concerning contemplation in the West, against 
which our Holy Fathers warn us. By contemplation is not meant either 
the creation of images in the imagination or reflections connected with 
certain events from the life of our Saviour or academic theological specu- 
lation concerning the nature and attributes of God, but that working of 
the Holy Spirit which gives man to understand and search the mysteries 
of Divinity. The knowledge which comes from true contemplation is 
supra-conceptual — it is a revelation from above which surpases the sub- 
limest of man’s rational conjectures. It is not an intellectual doing, but 
an activity of the Holy Spirit. 

One Holy Father writes: ‘Knowledge bestowed by Divine power is 
called supranatural; it is more unfathomable and is higher than knowl- 
edge. Contemplation of this knowledge comes to the soul not from mat- 
ter, which is outside of it, as is the case of the first two kinds of knowl- 
edge; it manifests and reveals itself in the innermost depths of the soul 
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anyone the entire week, except on Saturday and Sunday only. 

In short, a luminary and common teacher of virtue was re- 
vealed to the whole Holy Mountain, leading all towards the un- 
erring path of Salvation. And because there came a thought to 
him to leave the Holy Mountain and go towards the places of 
Atolia, he took his disciples and climbed to the summit of Athos 
in order to pray. And having made an all-night vigil, he came to 
ecstasy, and saw an old man who said to him, that it is the will 
of God to go there. Likewise he saw an Angel who brought him 
three small loaves of dark bread and told him to eat them. The 
loaves signified that he and two of his disciples would become 
martyrs. 

And, thus, he left the Holy Mountain with his disciples and 
went to the fortress called Petra, of which he foretold the fire 
which took place after three days. From there he went to the 
Meteora and taught the monks and then continued to close-by 
Naupactos, to a monastery of the Holy Forerunner which is near 
the village called Trevekista, above which shone a celestial light 
for three nights before he arrived. 


But even though he was amongst many, he did not relax his 
usual struggles and abstinence. A great multitude of Christians 
ran to him from all the near-by villages in order to hear his soul- 
profiting teaching, amongst whom he worked many miracles. A 
demonized daughter he freed from the demon, and a child which 
ate coal through diabolical collaboration instead of food, he 
rescued through the sign of the Precious Cross. And a certain 
Christian who was a sorcerer, he made to become possessed, be- 
cause he did not wish to confess the sorceries which he did. And 
a mule, which annoyed the brethren with his neighing, he re- 
proved, and it did not neigh again until death. And many other 
miracles did he work while there. 


itself immaterially, suddenly, spontaneously and unexpectedly, since, ac- 
cording to the words of Christ, “the kingdom of God is within you.” 
It does not feed hope with any image in advance, nor can its coming be 
observed: but within the image of the hidden mind, it reveals itself by 
itself, without thought, without meditation or study on its behalf, for 
the mind does not find material in it.’ From the writings of Abba St. 
Isaak of Syria. 

See also the numerous chapters on contemplation (#eweia) and es- 


mg | the chapter, ‘How the a contemplate’ of St. Cal- 
istus Patriarch of Constantinople in Philokalia. 
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Because he worked such marvels and the multitudes ran to 
him from everywhere the Bishop of Arte, Akakios, having com- 
mitted some illegalities, and fearing that they might be revealed 
by the Saint, and being influenced by some pseudo-monks who en- 
vied the righteous one, went (alas! the miserable) and betrayed 
the Saint to the authorities of the place, slandering him that he 
gathered multitudes by land and by sea and he does not know 
what he is up to. They hearing such things were disturbed, and 
wrote to the Bey of Trikala, who became very angry, and imme- 
diately sent eighteen armed soldiers in order to bring the right- 
eous one bound. 

Saint Iakovos knew this from a divine revelation, and fore- 
told it to his disciples, admonishing them throughout the night 
and ordering that the Divine Liturgy be performed earlier. And 
before the Liturgy was completed the Agarites arrived like wild 
beasts, and the disciples of the Saint seeing them were filled with 
fear, but the Saint asked them, ‘Whom seek ye?’ And they said, 
‘The Abba.’ And he said to them, ‘I am he.’ 


They seeing the boldness of the Saint reverenced him, and 
with peaceful words told him the order of the Bey. Whereupon, 
the Saint treated them courteously, and taking two of his disciples 
went with them to the Bey. 

The Bey examined the righteous one both by peaceful means 
and by torture in order to ascertain if the accusations brought 
against him were true, and finding them false, he put him in 
prison for forty days, awaiting the decision to come from the 
King. 

Two of the Saint’s disciples, the priest Theonas (who had 
formerly been at the Monastery of Pantocrator, and later became 
a disciple of the Saint), and Markianos, asked him what will 
happen concerning the brotherhood after his death. And he an- 
swered them enigmatically, “When we shall be freed from the 
hands of the King, we will go to meet the Patriarch [7.e., our 
Lord Jesus Christ}, after this we shall go to Greater Blachia 
[z.e., to Paradise}, and from there we shall come from above 
and you from below, and we shall be gathered together close to 
Thessalonike, and a monastery shall be found [which already is 
known as St. Anastasia, situated in Galatista} for our habitation 
and, thus, we shall remain inseparable both now in this life and 
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forever in the one to come.”* 

While in prison, he also wrote a letter to the fathers who 
were at the Trevekista Monastery, counselling them fittingly by 
which he placed as abbot over them the priest Theonas, com- 
mending them to be subject to him as to himself, and after their 
death to perform forty Liturgies for them. 

At the end of the forty days, the men sent by Sultan Selim 
took the Saint with the deacon Iakovos and Dionysios, his dis- 
ciples, in chains, and went to Adrianople, and not finding the 
King there, they took them to Demotichon, where he was then 
residing. 

And the King, looking upon the Saint with a fierce look, 
said to him, “What is this that I hear on your account? And to 
what end do you gather the multitudes of Christians? Mayhaps 
you are the King?’ 

And the Saint answered, “Thou art the King, who conquers 
and rules over this world. Unto me another authority and judg- 
ment from God has been given.’ 

And the King said to him, “What judgment has been given 
to you from God?’ 

And the Saint answered, “To teach the law of God to my fel- 
low Christians, so that they will keep His commandments and 
not be found working any evil.’ 

And the King said with anger, ‘Godless and wicked head, 
answer the truth to whatsoever I ask you, and do not hide what 
I already know from my own men.’ 

But the righteous one answered, “The truth which you seek, 
O King, is that which I told you, and if you do not believe, I am 
at your mercy. Do as you please.’ 

Whereupon the King ordered to have the Saint and his dis- 
ciples beaten with whips. The Saint endured courageously, as if 
another were suffering, without saying a word. And thus he or- 
dered, and they put them in prison. 


4In this monastery are found to this day the relics of St. Iakovos and 
his two disciples who were martyred with him, as well as the incorrupt 
relics of St. Thomas who served as abbot of the monastery and later Arch- 
bishop of Thessalonike. The sacred relics of St. Thomas are whole and 
incorrupt, dressed in his vestments. Presently an ecclesiastical school is 
connected to the monastery. Situated midway between Thessalonike and 
the Holy Mountain, the monastery is under the direct supervision of the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate. 
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On the next day the King brought them out before him, and 
put tourniquets on their heads. The Saint was not injured from 
his torture, but the deacon Iakovos lost one of his eyes. And the 
King, seeing that the deacon was comely of face, compelled him 
more than the others to renounce Christ. But nothing came of 
his attempts. 

Thus, he sent the Saints bound to Adrianople, where his 
Pashas were, ordering that they be kept guarded until a second 
examination. 

Shortly after, the King went there himself, and the Pashas 
told him that the man was not worthy of death, especially since 
he had the gift of prophecy and foretold the future to men. 

Whereupon, calling the righteous one he asked him how 
many years he has to live. And the Saint said to him, ‘Nine 
months is your life.’ And the King answered, “You do not know 
what you are saying, for I am about to take Rhodes.’ And the 
righteous one: “You shall die, what care you about Rhodes?’ 

This prophecy came true, as was seen later, but the King was 
angered at hearing it and ordered that the righteous one be put 
in prison. Whereupon, he began to think with which plausible 
manner to put him to death, since he was ashamed to kill him 
without a justified reason. 

He sent, therefore, a Pasha to ask the Saint in prison about 
Christ and about Mohammed. And the Pasha said to the right- 
eous one, ‘Abba, how thinkest thou about Christ?’ And the Saint 
answered, ‘Perfect God and perfect man.’ And beginning from 
the birth of our Saviour, he related to him the whole dispensa- 
tion of the Incarnation of Christ. 

Then the Pasha said to him again, ‘And about our prophet, 
how thinkest thou?’ And the Martyr answered, ‘He is not a 
prophet, but rather an enemy of Christ our God and of our 
Faith. And no other man has grieved Him as much as he. Who- 
soever, therefore, puts his hope in him and has him as a prophet 
does not have any hope of salvation.’ 

Hearing these things, the Pasha related them to the King. 
And he becoming greatly angered, immediately sent murderous. 
and cruel soldiers to the prison promising them that if they con- 
vinced the righteous ones to renounce Christ he would give them 
great honors. 

And they going, sought earnestly with every machination to 
bring the Saints to their religion. But the Saints, all three to- 
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gether cried out with one voice, ‘God forbid that we should 
ever renounce our Lord Jesus Christ, even if you torture us with 
ten thousand torments.’ They hearing this reported it to the King. 

Then the King ordered the soldiers to bring the Saints before 
him, and for some to rake them with iron claws, and others to 
hit them in their jaws, and others still to hold flesh-meat and 
complel them to eat (for they knew that monks do not eat flesh- 
meat). 

Scie done these things, the soldiers tortured them so 
much, that the earth reddened from their blood. But the right- 
eous martyrs suffered the torments courageously. Afterwards at 
the command of the King they were returned to the prison. 

And after three days the King had them brought again before 

him, and ordered the soldiers to take out strips from the breast 
around to the back and sides of the holy elder, and to put salt 
with vinegar in the wounds. As for his disciples, to beat them 
for a long time with oxhide whips and to put them in prison 
again. 
’ After a short time he had them brought again before him, 
and seeing that they mocked him and considered the tortures 
which he did them as nourishment and revelry, he ordered to rake 
their feet with iron claws and burn their sides with fire, and 
afterwards to rub the wounds with haircloth and salt. 


With these, therefore, and other tortures were the Saints pun- 
ished for seventeen days, and in the end were condemned to be 
hanged. And Saint Iakovos went walking to the place of execu- 
tion to the marvel and amazement of the observers, for his feet 
were bare bones, naked of flesh. But his two disciples were 
brought carried. 

And having reached there, the righteous one asked for time 
that they might pray. And receiving permission, he set the deacon 
lakovos on his right and Dionysios on the left, and said unto 
them, ‘Children, it is time that we depart to go to our desired 
Christ, for Whom we have endured these torments. Wherefor 
let us implore Him for the whole world and for the Church. And 
let us thank him for liberating us from this vain world and for 
deeming us worthy to become heirs of His unending Kingdom.’ 

And falling upon their faces they adored God three times. 
Afterwards, the Saint took out from his bosom three portions of 
the Holy Bread, and gave the two to his disciples, and the third 
he partook of himself. And raising his hands and eyes to Heaven 
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he said with a great voice, ‘Lord, unto Thy hands I surrender my 
spirit,’ and with a joyous face he gave up his soul, and died. 

The soldiers seeing this were terrified, and announced it to 
the King, who ordered that they hang the Saint even though he 
was dead, and on his right and left to hang his two disciples. Thus 
ended the victorious ones and they received the Crown of 
Martyrdom. 

And certain Christians bought their holy relics and took them 
three miles outside their village, called Albanitochorion, and put 
them in three separate graves. And every Sunday and feast-day 
a celestial light would be seen over their graves, which all the 
inhabitants there saw. 

After the end of the Saints, a priest from Arta named Nich 
olas, having a brother living on the Danube River, went to see 
him. And passing through Adrianople, his horse became feeble 
and could not walk. This caused him much distress, whereby in 
his need he remembered Saint Iakovos and said, ‘Holy Righteous 
Martyr of Christ Iakovos, help me a stranger and sojourner in 
this hour.’ And (oh wonder!) his horse was immediately cured. 

He went, therefore, with haste to the place where the relic 
of the Righteous Martyrs were buried, and related to the inhab- 
itants the miracle. And, thus, he besought them much and they 
all went together and opened the grave of the Righteous one. 
And oh marvelous wonder! They found it full of a most sweet 
and ineffable fragrance. 

The priest, therefore, took the skull of the Saint and some 
other parts of the holy remains, and giving some also to the in- 
habitants, he left with joy, and desired to find the disciples of 
the Saint. 

And (because previously they left the Monastery of Treve 
kista and settled on the Holy Mountain in the Monastery of Simo- 
petra) he stayed by chance at the Metochion of Dionysiou whic 
is situated at Rouphani, where he learned from the fathers there, 
that the disciples of the Saint were living close-by, and he te 
joiced greatly. 

He related to them, therefore, the miracle which the Saint 
did to his horse, and that he had parts of his Holy Relics. Hear 
ing this, the steward of the Metochion, named Neophytos, whose 
one eye was injured, approached the Holy Relics and called upot 
the Righteous-Martyr, and immediately he was cured. 

Whereby, he accompanied the priest, and they came to the 
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my} Holy Mountain and found the disciples of the Saint, who when 
they saw the Holy Relics were filled with joy and kissed them 

t to} and thanked the Lord. 

1 he Afterwards, they sent the priest with a monk named Theo- 

‘hus | philos, and they brought the rest of the relics of the Righteous 

of | One and those of his disciples — full of fragrance also. 

There another miracle took place through the Holy Relics, 
hem } because a certain priest named Callistos (I do not know how), 
put | his eye and mouth turned to another place of his face, and im- 
-day | mediately when he came to the Holy Relics, he was cured, glori- 
| the | fying God, and the Saint, and proclaiming everywhere the miracle. 

Not much time passed and the disciples of the Saint( because 
Nich | of great poverty and want concerning even the necessities of life, 
> s€ | or better yet because of the prophecy of the Saint, left Simopetra, 
eeble and taking the Sacred Relics, went close to Thessalonike to the 
by in | village Galatista, and finding there a small monastery of Saint 
teous | Anastasia Pharmakolytria in shambles, they renovated it and 
er i | stayed there. 
cured. And in a short time, because of the fame of the Sacred Relics, 
relics | there gathered there some one hundred and fifty fathers, and they 
nhab | became monks, with the all-righteous and saintly Pappa Theona 
1 they | as abbot over them (who later became Archbishop of Thessa- 
s one. | lonike and a Saint, as we have said before). 
sweet One of the priest-monks, Barlaam by name, having once dis- 

obeyed the abbot, became so possessed, that the demon would 

som | shake him as many as thirty times in the space of a day and night. 

he if} The abbot, therefore, gave him to drink water in which the Sacred 
sles of } Relics had been washed, and thus made him whole. 

Likewise a hired servant of a villager having become pos- 
Treve | sessed, and drinking from the same water of the Sacred Relics, 
Simo | immediately became well. 
which Not only the precious relics of the Saint work miracles, but 
; thert,} even a piece from his garments put upon women in labor, who 
he t¢ | have difficulty in child-birth, are liberated quickly and give birth 

easily. 
e Sain! A certain man from Thessalonike, named Philip, having come 
| Heat | dose to death once, called upon the name of the Saint, and was 
, Whos | immediately saved from the impending danger. In thanksgiving 
-d upo"! for this favor he gave to the monastery the required oil, for the 
a icon-lamps, until the end of his life. 
» to te 


This Philip gave seven hundred grossia once to a Turk as a 
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loan, and after a while upon asking for them, the Turk not only 
denied it, but even became obstinate and threatened him. Philip, 
therefore, called upon the Saint to help him, and went again to 
the debtor, and he received him with joy and gave him the 
money owed. 

This is the Life and Martyrdom and the Miracles of the 
Righteous-Martyr Saint Iakovos, through whose prayers and sup- 
plications, and those of them who witnessed with him, may we 
also be deemed worthy of the eternal goods of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Amen.® 


III. Martyrdom of St. Jordan who witnessed to the Lord 
on the 2nd of February, 1650. 


This blessed one was from Trebizond, a coppersmith by trade, 
married at Galata of Constantinople, forty years old. And one 
day on the Feast of the Presentation of the Holy Mother of God 
to the Temple (21 November), he was revelling with some 
Agarites, fellow countrymen and fellow tradesmen. And they 
were playing a game at his workshop at Sultan Bayiazit. 

And one of them said jeeringly in Greek, ‘St. Nicholas, the 
scurvy one, help me to win.’ Whereupon, Jordan answered him, 
mocking likewise their prophet. And at the time because they 
were celebrating and playing a game, each left in the end for 
his house. 

On the morrow, though, one of them went and had a fetufan 
brought out saying, that whoever insults their prophet, should be 
put to death. Learning this, Jordan took refuge in the house of 
an important Agarite. Then the Turks put out another fetufan, 
that whatever Turk hides a Christian who has blasphemed their 
prophet, he also is to be accounted as a Rum and unbeliever. 

Whereupon, they went to the Vizier, and through his com- 
mand they brought him and testified against him, that he insulted 
their prophet. 

And the Vizier said to him, ‘Man, according to their testi- 
mony, either your head is to be cut off, or you have to become a 
Turk. And if you become a Turk, I shall honor you greatly. 
(For he knew him from before.) 


5 Relics of these three new Martyrs were brought to this country by 4 
priest-monk of the Holy Mountain and are presently at the Convent of 
the Dormition of the Holy Mother of God in Beacon, N. Y. 
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But the Blessed Jordan, with a great voice, cried boldly, ‘I do 
not renounce my Sweetest Jesus Christ. Rather, Him do I believe 
and profess as true God. This only do I ask from your authority, 
to give me permission to go to my shop and settle my accounts, 
and then may your will be done.’ 

Then the Vizier ordered the prefect to take him to his shop, 
according to his asking, and afterwards to behead him. And go- 
ing, he gave account to his associates, and giving and receiving 
the last forgiveness from the Christians, he ordered that they give 
from his things to churches, and monasteries, and orphans for 
his soul. 

After this they took him to be beheaded. And he ran in the 
street joyously, as the thirsting migrant deer, by the springs of 
water, thanking God that He deemed him worthy of Martyrdom, 
receiving forgiveness, from young and old, as many as he met 
in the street. 

It was a marvel to see him, that he neither feared, nor flinched, 
nor did his appearance change, but he rather walked joyously. 

And when he reached the place, which Kick Karamani, the 
headsman made him kneel, in order to behead him. And behold 
a ¢avus (sergeant) of the Vizier came, and said to the Martyr 
secretly, “This does the Vizier say to you, “Take pity on your life, 
and say only in word on the surface that you become a Moslem, 
then go where you wish and live as a Christian.” ’ 

But the Martyr answered him, ‘I thank the Vizier, though, 
this I shall never do.’ 

And, thus, the Blessed one bowed his head, and the heads- 
man cut it off. And that night his relatives and friends went and 
gave money to the prefect, and took his body, and buried it at 
Beyoglu, reverently and honorably, to the glory of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. Amen. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Harry J. Leon, The Jews of Ancient Rome. The Morris Loeb 
Series. Philadelphia: Jewish Publications Society of America, 
1960-5721. Pp. ix. 378; 32 plates (67 figures). $5.50. 


The Jews of Ancient Rome is an important book. It is not 
simply important because it is concerned with a Jewish community 
of the Diaspora in ancient times about which we have more in- 
formation than any other, nor is it merely important because the 
Jewish community of Rome has had the longest continued exist- 
ence of any Jewish community of Europe and perhaps of the 
world. This book is important because it combines all the literary 
and archeological resources now available to the scholar for an 
exhaustive study of the Jewish community of ancient Rome, a 
study that is a model of the best in modern productive scholar- 
ship. The exhaustiveness achieved by Professor Leon was not pos- 
sible in the days of scholars like Berliner annd Vogelstein who 
made extensive use of the literary evidence but had little acquaint- 
ance with the archeological data. Professor Leon’s study pur- 
ports to be exhaustive and is. It combines all the available arche- 
ological, epigraphical, philological, literary, and historical sources 
to give us for the first time a systematic and thorough presenta- 
tion of the epigraphic and archeological evidence of the Jewish 
catacombs of Rome as well as giving us a fuller interpretation of 
the historical and literary evidence available from the ancient 
writers from the end of the second century B.c. to the fourth 
century A.D. 


We learn from Professor Leon’s study that the Jewish com- 
munity was established in Rome during the early decades of the 
first pre-Christian century; that the Jews were looked upon with 
great favor by Cesar whom they enthusiastically supported in 
Cesar’s conflict with Pompey in 49 B.c.; that Caesar granted the 
Jews special privileges (full freedom of worship, exemption from 
military service, the right of free assembly, both for cult practice 
and joint meals, permission to raise money for communal pur- 
poses and freedom to send the Temple tax to Jerusalem, special 
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Jewish courts for the inter-Jewish litigation); that these priv- 
ileges were not only retained but even extended during the reigns 
of the pagan rulers of Rome; that the Jewish community in Rome 
was a large and significant one, perhaps numbering from forty to 
fifty thousand people; that even though there was occasional dis- 
cord within the Jewish community itself and undue zeal in prose- 
lytism occasionally produced repressive measures by those in 
authority, particularly during the rules of Tiberius, Claudius, and 
Domitian, these were exceptions rather than the rule to a Roman 
policy that was consistently friendly and tolerant; that the Jew- 
ish community at Rome enjoyed an uninterrupted existence and 
a good life as long as Rome itself was the flourishing capital of 
a flourishing empire. 

The Jews in Ancient Rome is composed of ten chapters that 
are distinguished for their clarity and their exceedingly careful 
and fair scholarship together with a brief summary (257-259), 
32 plates illustrating the archeological remains, an appendix of 
the original inscriptions supplemented by English translations 
and comments, a comprehensive though not exhaustive bibli- 
ography (347-364), and a vital index. 

The first chapter (1-45) is an admirable example of an ex- 
tremely relevant historical summary concisely presenting to the 
reader the historical record in a workable, readable way. The 
second chapter (46-66) introduces the reader to the Jewish cata- 
combs of Rome, the first of which was discovered in 1602 by 
Antonio Bosio. A second was discovered in 1859; a third in 
1866; a fourth in 1882; a fifth in 1885; and a sixth in 1919. This 
is the record up to the present time. There were three large cata- 
combs, one of which (Monteverde) has been entirely destroyed; 
the two others (Via Appia and Via Nomentana) are preserved 
well enough for detailed study. The other three extant catacombs 
are very small and of very small yield. Professor Leon’s investi- 
gations indicate that the Monteverde catacomb was probably the 
earliest, perhaps going back to the first century B.c., the date of 
the establishment of the first Jewish community in Rome, and 
experiencing use until the end of the third century; that the 
Appia catacomb was in use from the first century A.D. to the end 
of the third; that the Nomentana was utilized from the first till 
the third century. The extant evidence indicates an abandonment 
of the use of the catacombs in favor of open-air cemeteries by the 
end of the third or the beginning of the fourth century. It is 
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more than likely that the Christians adopted the catacomb method 
of burial from the Jews whose catacombs seem to predate the 
Christian ones. There are, of course, many differences between 
the two types. For example, the Jewish catacombs are always on 
one level, whereas the Christian ones are known to have had as 
many as six levels. Unlike the Christian, Jewish catacombs never 
had any chapels in them. Chapter Two also contains a vivid ac- 
count of the catacomb discoveries and a clear description of the 
catacombs themselves. 


Chapter Three (67-74) briefly deals with the several hundred 
inscriptions that were found, while Chapter Four (75-92) indi- 
cates that the Jews of Rome were predominantly a Greek-speaking 
community in a Latin city (three-fourths of the inscriptions are in 
Greek, one-fourth in Latin, with a negligible smattering in Ara- 
maic and Hebrew) whose pronunciation and grammatical usage 
did not differ in any significant way from the grammatical usage 
Or pronunciation of the other less educated Greek and Latin 
speakers of the Mediterranean world of the second and third 
centuries. Chapter Five (93-121) is an analysis of the available 
names that were used by the Jews of ancient Rome. This analysis 
clearly reveals cultural assimilation, certainly at least as far as 
names are concerned. More than half (54.6%) of all persons 
known had at least one Latin name. Girls especially were given 
names that were fashionable at that time in Rome. The epigraphi- 
cal evidence shows that the users of the Appia catacomb were the 
most Romanized in their names as they were in language and 
other matters. The chapter on sepulchral formulas and epithets, 
Chapter Six (122-134), provides us with some limited insight into 
the feelings of the people afflicted by death as well as linguistic 
information. 

The remaining chapters, with the exception of Chapter Nine on 
symbols in art in the catacombs, may be described as sociological 
in content. Chapter Seven (135-166) reveals the existence of 
eleven known synagogues (the Agrippesians, the Augustesians, 
the Calcaresians, the Campesians, the Elaans, the Hebrews, the 
Secenians, the Siburesians, the Tripolitans, the Vernaclesians, 
and the Volumnesians). There is not enough evidence available 
to arrange the inscriptions concerned with the synagogues in any 
chronological order. The organization of the Jewish community, 
which is the concern of Chapter Eight (167-194), reveals some- 
thing of the structure of the Jewish congregation. There is no 
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unimpeachable evidence for a body exercising supervision over 
Roman Jewry in its totality (‘a Jewish synod’) or an officer pre- 
siding over the entire Jewish community (a kind of Jewish 
‘bishop’). What we do discover is an archisynagogus heading 
each congregation whose primary activity apparently was the 
supervision of religious activities and his assistant, the hyperetes, 
like the modern shamash. There existed a gerusia, a council, 
whose presiding officer was called the gerusiarch. This body had 
general supervision over the affairs of the congregation. There 
was also an archon, who was elected annually, who may have 
been in charge of the non-religious functions of the congrega- 
tion, and may have been an executive officer of the gerusia. The 
grammateus was a secretary who presumably recorded the min- 
utes of the general meetings, supervised the archives and the 
membership lists, and inevitably did the kind of work secretaries 
do. A phrontistes took care of the properties and financial affairs 
of the congregation and a prostates was charged with responsi- 
bility for legal matters. Professor Leon suggests that the offices 
of Archon-for-life and Father and Mother of the Synagogue were 
honorary ones. The reconstruction, though not absolutely assured, 
is reasonable and in consonance with the known facts. 


Chapter Nine (195-228), though it necessarily draws heavily 
on the researches of E. R. Goodenough, is involved with the sym- 
bols and art of the Jewish catacombs. Professor Leon wisely 
warns against going too far in the symbolic interpretation of 
Jewish symbols, emphasizing that many, if not all, of these sym- 
bols, clearly and obviously indicated the Jewishness of the per- 
sons buried and did not necessarily mean much more than this, 
at least to those Roman Jews directly concerned. The catacombs 
starkingly disclose the existence of a Jewish iconography which 
included such subjects as the menorah (in 144 of the 534 in- 
scriptions), the lulab, the etrog, a flask, the shofar, the Ark of 
the Law, birds, chickens, cows, rams, trees, scrolls, and other 
doubtfully identifiable and indecipherable objects. The historian 
of Jewish art will need to study these tomb decorations, though 
it is unlikely that any great art will be found here. 


The final chapter (Ten: 229-256) gives us pertinent informa- 
tion on vital statistics, occupations and economic status (ordi- 
narily not high), national origins (not much information avail- 
able here), influence of the environment (considerable), religious 
ideas (very little difference from other communities of the Dias- 
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pora; piety, righteousness, and charity emphasized), and prose- 
lytism (the Roman Jewish community welcomed proselytes and 
there was apparently a goodly number of them). 

The Jews of Ancient Rome, written by the chairman of the 
Department of Classical Languages at the University of Texas, 
contains a wealth of information on a subject of considerable in- 
terest. Professor Leon has given us an exhaustive treatment of 
this subject in a way that is not only scholarly and fully docu- 
mented but is also eminently readable and fascinating. It is the 
firm conviction of this reviewer that Dr. Leon has managed to 
convey to the reader some of his own enthusiasm for his subject 
as well as the thrill involved in rediscovering and reconstructing 
a period of the past. The Jews of Ancient Rome is a fine piece 
of scholarship and an enlightening reconstruction of the history 
of a significant people in a significant period of world history. 
The book is well worth reading from any point of view, but it 
especially provides the reader with an accurately historical ac- 
count of the Jewish community of ancient Rome, a community 
which constituted a significant minority among the six to seven 
million Jews estimated to have lived throughout the Roman 


JOHN E. REXINE 


G. W. H. Lampe (ed.), A Patristic Greek Lexicon. Fascicle 1 
(a — Bagatedw). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1961. 
Pp. xlix and 288. 


The Greek-English Lexicon of Liddell-Scott, the famous dic- 
tionary of Ancient Greek, only sparingly refers to the later stages 
of the Greek language. The dictionaries of the Koiné are almost 
exclusively dictionaries of New Testament Greek. Thus, a dic- 
tionary of the Patristic Greek language was long overdue. The 
task of preparing one was not easy. For it was not sufficient for 
such a dictionary to contain only a complete listing and simple 
translation of the Greek words used by the Greek Fathers of the 
Church, but it was also necessary for it to provide as full a ‘treat- 
ment as possible of all words of special theological or ecclesias- 
tical significance.’ It should not merely be a dictionary of the 
language, but ‘primarily a theological dictionary of Greek Fa- 
thers.’ But for such a project, extensive and careful preparatory 
work was needed, first for reading, collecting and assembling the 
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material, by scores of competent scholars, from Migne’s Patrolo- 
gia Greca and other sources, then for translating and interpret- 
ing it, comparing the parts and the whole and eliminating the 
differences so that the scope of the finished work could be se- 
curely and clearly accomplished. No wonder, then, that the proj- 
ect which was originally suggested in England by the Central 
Society for Sacred Study in the year 1906 and was later under- 
taken by a special ‘Committee of Direction’ has required more 
than fifty years to yield its first fruit, the publication of the pres- 
ent first fascicle of A Patristic Greek Lexicon, edited by Professor 
Lampe. It is a monumental accomplishment of the first order. 


As the editor states in his Preface, ‘the object of this work is 
primarily to interpret the theological and ecclesiastical vocabulary 
of the Greek Christian authors from Clement of Rome to Theo- 
dore of Studium. . . . A secondary object of the Lexicon is to 
give information about all words, whether of any theological im- 
portance or not, which are used by these writers but not included 
in Liddell-Scott-Jones.’ And the new Lexicon does just this. It 
not only lists and translates the words used by the Greek Fathers 
of the first eight centuries of Christianity, but it also explains 
and interprets them, and elucidates them from the theological 
point of view by amply quoting patristic and other relative pas- 
sages and classifying the uses and interpretations of each word 
accordingly. Thus some entries are not mere entries in a dic- 
tionary with short explanation, but almost full articles running 
sometimes up to five pages (e.g., dydan 2 pages, dyyehos 5, alya 
2, aiov 2, duagtia 3, dvdotacic 4, dxdotohos 3) and to even more 
pages with cross-references to cognate and related words. The 
various meanings, qualities, powers and colorations that innumer- 
able Greek words acquired during the long course of Patristic 
writings, are separately treated in subdivisions of each entry. For 
instance, the word dyyehos ‘messenger’ is briefly explained as it 
is used of the prophets, of Christ, and in its metaphorical usages. 
Its second and new meaning, ‘angel,’ is treated more fully and 
in great detail in sixteen subdivisions; definitions and properties, 
creation, nature of angels, number of angels, hierarchy, state, 
fallen angels, ministry, exegesis, cult, unorthodox application of 
term to Christ, Gnostic angelology, the Holy Ghost as an angel, 
theory that men can turn into angels, ascetic life as ‘life of angels’, 
and metaphorically. The same methodical and full treatment is 
accorded to all theologically important words, while the less 
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important, common or rare words are also fully though briefly 
treated and explained. The help that such a treatment of theo- 
logical words can give to students of Theology is fully evident. 

The secondary object of this Lexicon, i.e., to become a supple- 
ment to Liddell and Scott, is also well accomplished. In fact, the 
work was originally conceived only as a supplement to Liddell- 
Scott Greek-English Lexicon, but soon outgrew its initial plan and 
became an independent, self-sufficient and altogether different 
work in scope although it still keeps its close relation to Liddell 
and Scott. Even its exterior appearance as a book (size, paper, 
typographical appearance) is similar to that of the former Lexi- 
con. But their connection is much more substantial. I quote a 
long passage from Professor Lampe’s Preface, because it is very 
illuminating and will help the users of this Lexicon: “The rela- 
tion of this work to Liddell-Scott-Jones demands special attention. 
No word which is well attested in the latter and has no particular 
interest for the reader of the Fathers is included in this book. 
The absence of a word must on no account be understood as an 
indication that it is not used by the patristic authors. In order, 
too, to make more space available for articles of major interest, 
the common meanings of any word, already noted by Liddell- 
Scott-Jones, are not repeated here unless they are of significance 
for patristic study. Thus a common word to which Liddell-Scott- 
Jones devote a long article may appear in this Lexicon with only 
one, and that an unusual, meaning. It must again on no account 
be supposed that the ordinary senses of such a word are absent 
from these authors and have been replaced by another. In all 
such articles the corresponding entry in Liddell and Scott is, as it 
were, taken as read and this Lexicon merely adds certain new in- 
formation to it. The user of this work is, in fact, assumed to 
have Liddell and Scott by its side.’ (p. ix) 


Besides the informative Preface of the editor (pp. v-x), there 
is a long list of Authors and Works (pp. xi-xlv), which in itself 
is an important part of the work, because it is almost a patrology, 
or rather, a complete patrological catalogue of authors and works 
and their editions. Five lists of various abbreviations are added 
(pp. xlvi-xlix). 

As mentioned above, this work has been under consideration 
and preparation for more than fifty years. Five more years are 
needed for its completion. But, even now, its editors have begun 
to speak of supplements and additions to it which became nec- 
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essary after the many related studies and editions during the last 
decade. Yet, what has appeared today as the first specimen of 
this Lexicon is enough to command the unrestricted respect and 
full appreciation of everyone interested in Patristic Greek. In- 
deed, the Patristic Greek Lexicon is a superb accomplishment of 
scholarship and theological wisdom. 


Costas M. Proussis 


PHoTios KontocLous, “Expeasic tis *Ogidoddégou Eixovoyga- 
plas [Ekphrasis of Orthodox Iconography}. In Greek. With 
many drawings and pictures. Athens: ‘Astir,’ 1960. Vol. 1, 
pp. 21 and 513 and many illustrations; Vol. u, pp. 29 and 14 
polychrome and 233 monochrome illustrations. 


This is a major work in the long and brilliant career of 
Mr. Photios Kontoglous as writer and painter: It is the summa- 
tion of his experience in Orthodox iconography both in word and 
deed, a life’s work, an imposing monument of love and skill in 
Byzantine art. It is also a work of deep and sincere faith, of 
humble and true devotion to Christian Orthodoxy and to its artis- 
tic expressions and accomplishments. The work is written in 
Greek, in the plain and charming style of the medieval ‘synaxaria.’ 

The full title of the first volume runs as follows: ‘A Book 
called Ekphrasis, i.e., an account of the most honored Orthodox 
Hagiography, called also liturgical: Containing the Technology 
and Iconography of that peaceful Art, i.e., the interpretation of 
the technical ways and the sacred types of the icons, as well as 
an explanation of its finess, spiritual beauty, and honor. Written 
by Photios Kontoglous, the least among hagiographers, having 
also included all that he studied from old codices and memoranda 
and learned from his own experience. With many drawings and 
icons artfully drawn from old icons and by the author's hand. 
Published in two volumes at the Publishing House of ‘Astir,’ of 
the brothers Alexander and Evangelos Papademetriou, in the glo- 
rious city of Athens, in the year of salvation 1960.’ 


This long, descriptive title, printed in letters written by hand 
in the Byzantine style and reminiscent of the books printed two 
or three centuries ago, is very indicative of the character and pur- 
pose of the book. In the first volume, after the dedication, the 
prologues of the editors and the author, and a few critical obser- 
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vations about the work of Dionysios of Fourna ‘Interpretation of 
the Art of Painting,’ Mr. Kontoglous divides his subject into two 
parts: the technological (pp. 1-69), and the iconographical (pp. 
75-454). Six indices (pp. 455-513) complete the work. Both 
parts of the volume are concerned with technical matters and are 
addressed primarily to prospective painters of Byzantine icons. 
The author-painter gives explicit advice and guidance, step by 
step, not only for the preparation and use of materials, but also 
for the schematic composition of the subjects to be painted: how 
and where each sacred person and scene should be painted. Ap- 
propriate illustrations are given almost at every step and for every 
theme, thus making it easier for the diligent apprentice-craftsman 
to practise by himself and directly and progressively apply what 
he learns in the book. The second volume, which, except for 
some pages of helpful text, contains illustrations only, provides 
a further aid to the interested student. Almost all of the illustra- 
tions in both volumes are the works of Mr. Kontoglous or his 
pupils, and are done in the traditional Byzantine style. 


But Mr. Kontoglous’ Ekphrasis is not intended only for pro- 
spective painters of Byzantine art, but also for anyone desiring to 
know, understand, and appreciate that religious art. It is the 
genuine love and appreciative feeling for Byzantine liturgical art 
that is the one element particularly preponderant in the book. 
The author not only explains the technical aspects of Byzantine 
art, but does much more: he interprets its spirit, assesses its inner 
values, illuminates its religious character, and points out its im- 
portance for a true Christian Orthodox belief. For, as he has 
written elsewhere, ‘liturgical art, z.e., Hagiography, is Theology 
expressed by forms and colors. For the works of all sacred arts, 
of music, hagiography, hymnody, etc., are comments on the word 
of God.’ Therefore, ‘the purpose of liturgical art is not to move 
the man, but to reform all human feelings,’ to help man in his 
search for the way upward to God. It is for this reason also 
that he sharply distinguishes Byzantine art, which is a deeply reli- 
gious, ritual, art, from the mundane art of the West, which, 
even when it deals with religious themes, remains essentially 
worldly and secular. “The beauty of Byzantine icons is a spiritual 
one,’ while that of Western paintings is only visual, of sensory 
things, thus appealing only to the senses, not to the spirit. What 
gives transcendence to Byzantine art is the spirit of devotion and 
humility, of sincerity and faith—a spirit which like a living 
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flame consumes the world of appearance and its desires, and 
leaves the soul clean, eager, and ready for the voyage upwards, 
away from any earthly concern. And that spirit, Mr. Kontoglous 
contends, Western art lacks, even in its ecclesiastical form. By- 
zantine art follows and interprets, incorporates and illuminates 
Orthodox dogma, and thus becomes not a decorative or sensuous 
art but a means of strengthening Orthodoxy and of presenting 
it in perceptible forms. Byzantine art is another way of commu- 
nicating with God. 

Another point made clear by Mr. Kontoglous is that, on ac- 
count of its liturgical character, Byzantine art has faithfully kept 
its traditional patterns, set to the last detail by centuries of theory 
and practice. The strict conformity to those established patterns 
is the measure of true dogma implicit in the works of liturgical 
painting. And though this subservience to tradition seems to be 
an impediment for an artist, the author contends that it really 
helps him, because it distinguishes the true and pious creator of 
spiritual art from the irreverent impostor and whimsical innovator. 

The book is beautifully and expertly printed and richly illus- 
trated. In addition to the excellent monochrome and polychrome 
icons in and out of the text, there are numerous decorative draw- 
ings and especially designed initial letters in red, and thus the 
book seems like the Byzantine illustrated manuscripts patiently 
written and handsomely painted with illuminated miniatures by 
a devout monk. 

Ekphrasis is a monumental work of love, wisdom, devotion, 
and art —a great contribution to the field of applied Byzantine 
art. To both the scholar and the layman it will be a source of 
spiritual and artistic delight and a treasured possession. To paint- 
ers of Byzantine icons it is indispensable. It is especially recom- 
mended to the Greek Orthodox Churches in America, for, besides 
other uses, it will be a trusted guide for them in selecting their 
sacred icons. 


Costas M. Proussis 


Epuarp Synpicus, Early Christian Art. Translated from the 
German by J. R. Foster. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1962. 
Pp. 188 and 47 Illustrations. 


This is another book in the series of The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism, the vast Catholic publishing project 
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that seeks to cover in 150 independent volumes almost every as- 
pect of human endeavor with a religious significance. Up to now 
more than 80 volumes have been published on various subjects. 
As expected, the views propounded here are not entirely objective 
and detached, for it is the Roman Catholic Church that seems 
always to speak through the authors of these books. However, 
in the treatment of themes from an historical point-of-view, one 
would expect that all the pertinent facts would have been pre- 
sented, even though their interpretation could have been tinted 
with a Catholic hue. Unfortunately, this is not the case for the 
book under consideration (just as it was not the case for the 
Christian Theatre of R. Speaight which I reviewed in Vol. v1, 1, 
pp. 113-114 of this periodical). For here again, due to the omis- 
sion of facts, only a partial and incomplete picture of early Chris- 
tian art is given by the author. And even this picture becomes dis- 
torted and confused, since very often the material is presented 
without system and order. Facts, things, ideas, periods, informa- 
tions, interpretations, causes and results, places and times are 
intermixed at random, so that no clear picture of the origins and 
development of Christian art can be gained. 

Even the title of the book, Early Christian Art, is misleading, 
inasmuch as the author deals almost exclusively with early Chris- 
tian art in the West. Only sporadically and unmethodically does 
he refer to early Christian art in the East. Though the author 
does not say it in so many words anywhere, he seems to confine 
the term ‘Christian’ to the ‘Roman Catholic Christian’ only; hence 
the omission of, or the random reference to, basic facts of the 
early Christian art in the East, contributes to the inhering par- 
tiality and extreme confusion of his work. This is especially true 
for the two first chapters, “The Art of the Catacombs’ and “The 
Basilica,’ where the inadequateness of references to the East is 
much too evident. Of course, later in the book Mr. Syndicus has 
a meagre chapter on Byzantium (pp. 113-126), for he cannot but 
now and then refer to the many and fertile influences of Eastern 
Christian art on that of the West. But even this is done in his 
usual unsystematic and confused way, especially in dealing with 
historical and artistic facts. 

What irritates the reader even more is the author’s inability 
to deal clearly and thoroughly with a given theme without mix- 
ing extraneous, irrelevant or little related details with his main 
subject. Sometimes one has the impression that many pages of 
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the book have been composed by intermixing at random para- 
graphs from different chapters. For instance, a part of the sec- 
ond chapter is misleadingly entitled ‘Santa Maria Maggiore’ 
(pp. 52-60). For, it is true that at the beginning the author 
describes the church of that name in Rome (pp. 52-54), but then 
he speaks in generalities about other basilicas in Italy of the 
sixth to ninth century (pp.54-55), and later he suddenly jumps 
to Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia in order to describe some of 
their churches and comment on their liturgy (pp. 55-60). Fur- 
thermore, in the short chapter on Byzantium, which is subdivided 
into seven smaller sections, there is a section entitled ‘Buildings 
on a Centralized Plan’ (p. 115-119), dealing entirely with archi- 
tecture. However, the first paragraph of p. 117 ends as follows: 
‘The partly preserved mosaics of San Vitale give some idea of 
the splendid interior decorations which once enlivened the 
churches of Constantinople.’ There can be no objection about 
the truth of this statement, but neither previously nor immediately 
or even remotely below does Mr. Syndicus attempt to speak about 
interior decoration or mosaics in any way. His statement is out 
of context. The examples can be easily multiplied. 

It is regrettable, indeed, that a work of such importance has 
been composed with such lightness, carelessness, and superficial- 
ity. Not that there are not good observations and some sound 
interpretations here and there in this book. But any good quality 
of the book is necessarily lost amidst such general shoddiness and 
confusion. Christian art of the first nine centuries deserves a 
better, more serious, and methodical presentation, even in face 
of the fact that the presentation is designed as popular handbook 
for Roman Catholic readers. 


Costas M. PRroussis 


PHILIP SHERRARD, Athos: The Mountain of Silence. With Color- 
Photographs by Paul de Marchie. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. viii and 110, and 105 Illustrations. 


To that general trend of the last two decades towards a better 
acquaintance with the Byzantine world, art and Orthodoxy, this 
book has much to offer. It deals with one of the most famous 
and unique centers of Byzantine culture, the only one still in full 
life and practice. For in Athos, the Holy Mountain, Greek Ortho- 
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dox monasticism is still the general rule, and the Byzantine monas- 
tic tradition is most zealously kept and practised, even though 
some superficial changes have inevitably stolen into it during the 
centuries of its long existence as an active center of monasticism. 


As Mr. Sherrard points out in his brief foreword, he has ‘not 
sought to give a record of personal impressions of a visit, or of 
several visits, to the Holy Mountain. Rather I have sought to 
present certain aspects of the life of Athos and of its monks as 
objectively as possible.’ And this he has done well in the five 
chapters of the book. The first chapter, ‘Athos, the Holy Moun- 
tain,’ is a general description of the rocky peninsula of Athos 
and its physical appearance. The second, “The History of Atho- 
nite Monasticism,’ after a swift glance at the Mountain’s ancient 
religious tradition, traces its sacred history back to the legend of 
the visit of Our Lady to Athos, and then narrates its monastic 
history from the beginning of eremetical life there to the estab- 
lishment of the first regular monasteries, the recognition and 
financial and moral aid accorded by the Byzantine emperors, the 
increase in buildings and monks, and the subsequent history until 
today. The next chapter deals with “The Organization of Monas- 
tic Life on Athos,’ with its three forms of monastic life, the ere- 
metical form, the /avra, and the cenobetic form of monastery 
proper. As a necessary introduction to the subject there is a brief 
history of the origin of monasticism during the first centuries of 
Christianity in the East, in Egypt especially with St. Anthony and 
St. Pachomius, and the formulation of monastic rules by St. Basil. 
Also, some information is given here about the peculiar architec- 
ture of Athonite monasteries, their possessions, holy icons and 
relics, and about their internal organization. The fourth chapter, 
‘The Life of the Monk,’ speaks about the grades of monks, their 
vows, habit and ordination, and their daily life and work. The 
last chapter, “The Contemplative Life,’ presents a philosophical 
and religious interpretation of the highest stage of monasticism, 
that of contemplative life, as a means and end through repentance 
and purification, silence, sobriety and prayer to union with God. 


Though the author in his general treatment of the theme ap- 
pears sympathetic and understanding (except at one or two points 
where he criticizes the Athonite monks for their active interest in 
Greek national liberation, and the Greek state for meddling with 
monastic affairs), he remains as impersonal as can be: In fact, 
he is perhaps too detached and uncommitted. This may be the 
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result of the way in which the book was composed. For, indeed, 
most of the book’s material has been taken over from other works 
either verbatim or else very little changed; so much so that the 
author himself in his foreword recognizes the fact that he has 
borrowed freely from other writers, many mentioned but others 
not in his notes. He writes: ‘But to both — to those I mention 
and to those I do not mention — I am conscious of my debt, and 
of how much what is of any value in the text owes to them, and 
of the fact that in preparing it I have done little more than ar- 
range extracts from their works in a way which has seemed best 
for the presentation of my subject.’ 


However, it is a very commendable work as a good intro- 
duction to the peculiar monastic life still flourishing on Athos 
since the Byzantine period. And though it does not deal specifi- 
cally with the exquisite Byzantine art of Athos, its 105 superb 
illustrations, of which 26 are in color, present ample specimens 
of Byzantine art together with characteristic pictures from the 
life and natural surroundings there. 


Costas M. Proussis 


Oto BIHALJI-MERIN, Byzantine Frescoes and Icons in Yugo- 
slavia. Photographs by ToSo0 Dabac, Dugan Stanimirovi¢, and 
Others. With notes and plates by Svetislav Mandi¢. London, 


Thames and Hudson, 1960. Pp. 15, plates 81, map 1 and 
notes. 


This beautiful book is a brief but noteworthy beginning for 
an acquaintance with the Byzantine art in Yugoslavia. It consists 
of only a few pages of text and notes — too few, indeed, and 
inadequate to be used as an essential historical and artistic intro- 
duction to the theme. The 81 excellent plates, of which 17 are 
in color, are almost left to speak for themselves. Only some gen- 
eral hints are given of the historical events and the artistic and 
other causes which were the milieu in which these Byzantine 
frescoes and icons were produced. Yet this shortcoming does not 
prevent the unprejudiced reader from enjoying the austere art 
and spiritual meaning of the book’s paintings. 


Yugoslavia, which for centuries was part of the Byzantine 
Empire, received Christianity, as did the other Slavic countries, 
from Byzantium. Along with Christianity, Byzantium gave those 
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countries and peoples civilization, and even invented for them an 
alphabet for the writing of their language. It is no wonder, then, 
that their art is so much influenced by Byzantine art, and that for 
centuries their ecclesiastical art, particularly, was but a facet of 
Byzantine ecclesiastical art. This fact is clearly exemplified in this 
book, which very appropriately has the title Byzantine Frescoes 
and Icons in Yugoslavia. Of course, there gradually appeared 
changes and deviations from the austere Byzantine art, some na- 
tional characteristics irrupted here and there, but basically it is 
the traditional Byzantine art, the art of Byzantine Orthodoxy in 
form and substance, which predominates in the religious art of 
Yugoslavia. “The strength and individuality of this art lies in 
the fearlessness with which it transcends the limits of the visual 
in order to interpret the supernatural. A luminous, cosmic palette 
emphasizes the infinite, the eternal’ (p. 7). Later, however, ‘the 
hieratic character of Byzantine art was fused with the Slavic sense 
of the narrative and a vital, earthbound individualism’ (p. 8), 
something which denotes the ‘joyous Slavic sense of form’ (p. 
14). It is from that point of view that one may speak about a 
‘Serbian school’ of Byzantine art from the xuith century on. The 
frescoes and icons produced then in certain Yugoslavian centers, 
though not revolutionary different from those of Byzantium 
proper, yet show distinct personal and national characteristics. 
For ‘the growing Serbian school retained the Classical sense of 
corporeality and combined it with a new trend to humanize Heav- 
enly personages, as though in anticipation of future styles’ (p. 
8. Italics ours.). In that regard one might refer to many frescoes 
and icons in this book, as for instance to Nos. 42, 43, 45, 49, 52, 
58, and others. However, their character still remains essentially 
Byzantine. The source was too powerful to be drained altogether, 
or stained noticeably by the intrusion of national peculiarities. 


Costas M. Proussis 


Eric G. Jay, New Testament Greek: An Introductory Grammar. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp. x and 350. 


This book consists of thirty chapters in which the grammar 
of New Testament Greek is methodically presented on a level 
higher than the elementary. There follow five very useful ap- 
pendices (on accents, words differing in accents or breathings, 
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declensions of nouns, adjectives and pronouns, paradigms of 
verbs, and lists of verbs), an English-Greek vocabulary, a Greek 
index, and a general index of subjects. 

With this book Dr. Jay has performed a notable service to 
the students of New Testament Greek. For he has composed a 
well-balanced, methodical, clear, complete, and reliable Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, a book which, if properly and con- 
scientiously used, will certainly prove to be much more than ‘an 
introductory grammar’ as its author modestly characterizes it. It 
satisfactorily covers all the areas of grammatical forms of New 
Testament Greek and their meanings and uses, very often show- 
ing their relation to and evolution from ancient Greek as well as 
their peculiarities in the Kozné. Since the book is not a formal, 
scholarly grammar but a teaching-manual, the author in arrang- 
ing his material took into consideration primarily the needs of 
practical and effective instruction; thus he intermingles methodi- 
cally, for instance, the declension of nouns, adjectives and pro- 
nouns with the paradigms of verbs, so that the student may be 
able from the very beginning to acquire a working knowledge of 
grammatical patterns and be well-equipped for the exercises at 
the end of each chapter and eventually of the New Testament 
itself. The rudiments of Greek and the general grammatical 
notions, given and explained especially in the first chapter, but 
frequently also throughout the entire book where necessary, will 
prove very helpful for the beginner. Nothing, then, remains 
doubtful for the student, but again nothing is proposed as easy 
and self-evident, as was the case with one self-deceptive book of 
the do-it-yourself type which was reviewed in an earlier issue of 
this periodical (Vol. vi, 1, pp. 99-102). Students of Dr. Jay’s 
manual must work industriously and make a serious and sustained 
effort to grasp soundly the mechanism of the language. 

This book is an excellent and trustworthy guide to New Testa- 
ment Greek, and we recommend it whole-heartedly. Some mis- 
prints, especially in the accentuation of many Greek words, can 
be easily detected and corrected. 

Costas M. Proussis 


EpwaRD W. Bopnar, S.J., Cyriacus of Ancona and Athens. 
Bruxelles-Berchem: Latomus, Revue d’Etudes Latines, 1960. 
Pp. 225. 


This is the 43rd volume of the famous ‘Collection Latomus’ 
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and deals with an outstanding personality of the Renaissance 
period. Cyriacus of Ancona (c. 1391-1453) was an inquisitive 
traveler to whom archeology, epigraphy particularly, owe very 
much. He came from a family of merchants, and his first travels 
in Italy and his voyages around the countries, islands and cities 
of Eastern Mediterranean Sea were made in pursuit of his pro- 
fession as a merchant. Soon he was impressed and fascinated by 
the ancient monuments in the countries he visited and began 
studying them and collecting whatever relevant materials he 
could. He learned Latin and Greek and continued to travel 
widely, now with the exclusive purpose of collecting and copying 
Latin and Greek inscriptions, as well as with sketching architectu- 
ral monuments, collecting manuscripts, ancient coins, etc. In nu- 
merous letters to eminent persons of his times and in his own 
Itinerarium or Commentaria, he described in detail his trips. Un- 
fortunately, his autographs were dispersed and most of them 
lost, and what has remained — which, nevertheless, is large 
enough — has survived in the manuscripts or books of later 
scholars who drew extensively from Cyriacus. 


In the first two chapters of this book the author traces the 
voyages of Cyriacus, his manuscripts and the remnants of his col- 
lections in the works of others, and in the third he examines the 
Athenian inscriptions collected by Cyriacus. This is an important 
scholarly research, even though it is somewhat marred in the first 
two chapters by unnecessary details and the repetition of already 
settled arguments and conclusions. The Bibliography, Tables and 
Indices are complete and carefully compiled. 


Costas M. Proussis 


ANDRE BONNARD, Greek Civilization from Euripides to Alexan- 
dria. Translated by R. C. Knight. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1961. 
Pp. 288 and 36 Illustrations. 


This is the third and final volume of Professor Bonnard’s 
monumental study of Greek civilization. Concerning the general 
conception and principles governing the whole work I wrote in 
previous issues of this periodical (Vol. Iv, 1, pp. 78-82 and 
Vol. v, 2, pp. 197-199) when reviewing the first two volumes. 
This concluding volume has the general merits and weaknesses 
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of the two earlier ones, and continues the analytical exposition of 
Greek civilization as it appeared in its ‘declining’ stages. It em- 
braces the period from Euripides to the Alexandrian era, a period 
of ‘decline,’ according to Professor Bonnard —a decline, how- 
ever, which was illuminated by some of the greatest accomplish- 
ments of Greex civilization. For, as he repeatedly observes, this 
‘decline’ did not result in annihilation of the creative powers of 
Greek civilization, but rather in a change of attitude and quality 
by channelling Greek creativity into new forms and endeavors. 
The eighteen chapters of the book cover admirably all aspects of 
Greek life and culture of that later period, that is, all except art. 
This is a field, however, which if examined carefully would have 
shown more clearly what the author characterizes as the ‘decline’ 
of Greek civilization during that period. 


The chapters of this volume are the following: 1 Decline and 
Discovery: the Medea of Euripides; 1 The Tragedy of Iphigenia 
at Aulis; 11 The Drama of the Bacchae; 1v Thucydides and the 
War of the City-states; v Demosthenes and the End of the World 
of City-states; vi The Grand Political Design of Plato; vu Plato: 
Beauty and Illusion; vu Aristotle and the World of Living Crea- 
tures; Ix Alexander: The Vision of the Brotherhood of Man; 
x Anarchy in the Guise of Order: The First two Ptolemies; x1 The 
Reign of Books: Alexandria, its Library and Museum; xu Alex- 
andrian Astronomy: Aristarchus of Samos; x1 Geography: Py- 
theas and Eratosthenes; xiv Medical Science. A Word on Ar- 
chimedes. Hero and His Steam-Engine; xv Back to Poetry: Cal- 
limachus, Apollonius; xvi The Paradise of Theocritus; xvu Other 
Escapisms: Herodas and Realistic Mime, the Novel — Daphnis 
and Chloe; xvii Epicurus and the Salvation of Man. 


In addition to the wide, analytical, and composite picture of 
later Greek civilization that the author presents vividly and sys- 
tematically, with keen observation and apt characterization, one 
meets again in this volume the known historical prejudices and 
philosophical preconceptions of Professor Bonnard which some- 
what destroy the objectivity that is necessarily presupposed from 
such books. For instance, very illuminating are the chapters on 
Euripides, Thucydides, Demosthenes and the Alexandrian science, 
as well as the one on the political achievements of Alexander the 
Great, especially in the field of the brotherhood and unity of man. 
But Professor Bonnard is, of course, no friend of Plato and Pla- 
tonic philosophy, though he professes admiration for Plato’s liter- 
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ary style. Thus, using his determinedly materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history, he misunderstands Plato in many points and even 
openly detracts and ridicules him as ‘one of the principal authors 
of the derangement of human common sense.’ He seems to hold 
Aristotle in somewhat higher esteem, but he examines the great 
philosopher almost exclusively as a biologist, ignoring the greater 
part of his work, particularly the Metaphysics. Thus, as was to 
be expected, Epicurus is represented by the author as the model 
philosopher, and the only one to the liking of Professor Bonnard. 
(This reminds one of the similar position held by the late Pro- 
fessor Theodorides in this book Epicurus, where the detraction 
of Plato and other Greek philosophers runs hand-in-hand with 
the excessive praise of Epicurus. Is it a coincidence?) 

But as much as one may disagree with some of Professor Bon- 
nard’s ideas on specific themes, surely one cannot but admit that 
he writes with enthusiasm and clarity, and with deep sincerity 
and concrete appreciative perception, in a lively and persuasive 
style. His is a major accomplishment and a brilliant and pro- 
vocative reappraisal of Greek civilization. 


Costas M. PRroussis 


GEorRGE Boas, Some Assumptions of Aristotle. Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, New Series, Vol. 49, 
Part 6. Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1959. 
Pp. 98. $2.00. 


As early as 1937 and particularly since 1944, Dr. Boas became 
increasingly interested in the theme of this book. Taking his cue 
from what Lovejoy called ‘the metaphysical pathos of the time- 
less,’ which in our author’s opinion ‘created the atmosphere of 
self-evidence surrounding descriptions of the real . . .’ he essays 
in this book to disentangle from Aristotle’s system the set of as- 
sumptions which ‘would form a protophilosophy, a set of ideas 
which seemed to the philosopher in question to be self-evident 
and therefore incontrovertible’ (p. 7b). Further: ‘It is exasperat- 
ing at times to read him [Aristotle] for never did a man make 
assumptions which proved more fertile in inconsistencies.’ It is 
contended that Aristotle’s assumptions involve the assumption 
of two-world view with a host of polarities attending this ‘onto- 
logical split.’ 
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The thesis is programmatically admirable. Since it contains 
interpretation, certain cardinal results become contestable. The 
author insists that Aristotle assumed among other things hypos- 
tatization of ‘reality’ (ta omta), ‘primary matter, ‘chance,’ 
‘change,’ and ‘nature.’ Such assumptions, however, appear at- 
tributable only upon acceptance of Dr. Boas’ interpretation. 
For example, the author is weak in adducing textual evidence to 
support his thesis that Aristotle assumed that ‘primary matter’ can 
exist as such by itself; yet Dr. Boas calls it a hypostasis and refers 
to it as ‘a grammatical as well as an ontological necessity’ (p. 
35b), the ‘substratum’ as ‘akin of matter with no attributes . . . 
a pure potentiality’ (p. 75b). He also declares that a dislodged 
primary quality ‘moves off into some other region of space; that 
is, it becomes imbedded in some other part of the substratum’ 
(p. 90b). If so, how can primary matter be the substratum 
without attributes? Neither this interpretation nor the statement 
‘the primary assumption is that all change moves from matter to 
form’ constitute acceptable Aristotelianism. 

The final chapter on ‘Hierarchies’ is particularly rewarding 
when read first. It is definitive as a study of certain assumptions 
not to be found in Aristotle. But the remainder of the book is 
more about a formalistic Platonist concerned about ‘the world as 
an everlasting whole’ than Aristotle the contextual pluralist, the 
philosopher of process. 


JOHN P. ANTON 


Howarb L. ADELSON, Light Weight Solidi and Byzantine Trade 
During the Sixth and Seventh Centuries. Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs No. 138. American Numismatic Society. 
New York, 1957. Pp. 187. 14 Plates. 


In the Byzantine series of coins there is extant an unusual 
group of gold pieces which are lighter than the ordinary issues 
and bear distinctive mint-marks. 183 are known and are fully 
catalogued at the end of the book under review. Most have been 
found along a line running from northern Italy to the south of 
England, the rest in the Danube valley, in southern Russia, and 
in the vicinity of Antioch. Put another way, all, with the Syrian 
exception, came from outside or along the far borders of the 
Empire. They range in date from Justinian 1 to Constantine Iv 
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Pogonatus. A number of scholars have since the turn of the cen- 
tury applied themselves to the problems raised by this interest- 
ing body of material and in a careful opening chapter Mr. Adel- 
son reviews at length their diverse contributions before proceed- 
ing to his own analysis. 


What are these coins? Where were they minted? Why? 
Aside from the barbaric imitations produced in the West, there 
is good reason to suppose that the authentic specimens are official 
productions of the regular Byzantine mints. The coins were by 
no means rare: witness the 111 reverse dies among the extant 
pieces. By the use of statistical method and analyses of specific 
gravity the author establishes the lighter weight of the coins and 
proves they were struck to a purity of 85 per cent. as against the 
95 per cent. of the regular solidi. As he points out (p. 77) 
‘,.. the light weight solidi were deliberately debased to a limited 
degree so that detection was extremely difficult, if not virtually 
impossible.’ The Byzantines were not averse to profit. Beyond 
that, however, it would seem that the issuance of the coins was 
the result of official political and economic policy and, indeed, 
formed an instrument of that policy. The author convincingly 
connects the coins with Byzantine external trade and shows how 
Byzantine interests, as they shifted under various pressures from 
the West to her eastern frontiers, are reflected in the relative 
concentration of the hoards in one area as against another. Thus, 
the earliest specimens, minted under Justinian, appear in hoards 
along the Rhine valley, while the last representatives of the series 
have been unearthed in southern Russia and reflect preoccupation 
with this territory in the time of Constans 11 and Constantine Iv. 
The coins cease with him, probably because of the emergence of 
the Bulgars and the new techniques of diplomacy evolved to meet 
the new challenge. 


It is impossible here to do justice to the thoroughness with 
which the author treats his subject. Practically each individual 
coin is exhaustively analyzed for what it can contribute to the 
solution of the problem, and the documentation throughout is 
such as to provide a full running bibliography of mediaeval eco- 
nomic history during the sixth and seventh centuries. Readers of 
this journal will be put off by the abnormally large number of 
misprints in the citations from Greek texts, and the fragmentary 
evidence presently available makes some of the conclusions tenta- 
tive, as the author is first to admit. The reader may perhaps ad- 
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vance his interpretation of the facts which Adelson has elicited. 
However, this in no way detracts from the merit of the book. 
The author has weighed all the evidence and arrived at a theory 
to explain a famous and important numismatic puzzle which, in 
my opinion, will hold as certainly in its general outline as it does 
in the elaboration of detail. Let us hope he will continue to ad- 
dress himself to the subject as more material comes into view. 


GEORGE L. KusTAS 


EUGENE F. Rick, Jr., The Renaissance Idea of Wisdom. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 220. 


This is a provocative book. Though the author modestly 
claims that his work is an attempt ‘to sketch out a history of the 
idea of wisdom in the two and a half centuries between Petrarch 
(d. 1374) and Charron (d.1603),’ I feel that it is more than a 
‘sketch.’ Despite its briefness, the present book is a very compact 
and scholarly monograph. 


Rice gives an analysis of what theorists of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century thought wisdom was. He then relates their in- 
dependent conceptions to each other. His principal sources in- 
clude Cusanus or Nicholas of Cusa, Bovillus, Thomas Elyot, Car- 
danus and Pierre Charron. On the other hand, the author includes 
small works dealing with wisdom by such authors as Petrarch, 
Vives, Salutati, Ficino, Pico della Mirandola, Erasmus, Luther 
and Calvin. 

The book, which in its original form was written as a doctoral 
dissertation, falls into eight chapters. In his review of ‘the Me- 
dieval Idea of Wisdom’ (ch. 1), the author gives the back- 
ground, which goes back to ancient Greek philosophy: Plato, 
Aristotle and the Stoics. 


But the classical idea of wisdom underwent a metamorphosis 
which was worked out by the Fathers of the Christian Church. 
In the West it was Augustine whose idea of ‘sapientia’ is a ‘radi- 
cal metamorphosis of the antique conception.’ Augustine’s point 
of departure is set in Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics. But he 
selected those ideas and definitions he thought useful for his 
own purpose. The result was a wisdom, pagan in garment, but 
Christian in content. His inner conception of wisdom was not 
derived from Plato, Aristotle or Plotinus, but from the Book of 
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Wisdom, the opening of the Gospel of John, and the 1 Corinthi- 
ans 1:24 of the epistle of St. Paul. Thus Augustine developed a 
theocratic conception according to which God is the object of 
wisdom. 

Augustine’s theory dominated the Middle Ages until the Aris- 
totelian revival in the twelfth century. ‘Sapientia,’ knowledge of 
God, not ‘scientia,’ knowledge of created things, was the medi- 
eval conception of wisdom in the West. 

Scholastic theologians, primarily Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, under the influence of Aristotelianism modified Augus- 
tine’s conception. Aquinas does not find a conflict between human 
and divine wisdom, sapientia versus scientia. He produced ‘a cer- 
tain equilibrium between Augustine’s Christian idea of wisdom 
and the purely secular wisdom of Aristotle’ (p. 18). But Aquinas’ 
theory was not really a radical innovation. It was held in Eastern 
Christendom since the early Patristic age. Clement of Alexandria 
says that ‘wisdom is the science of divine and human things and 
their causes’ («oogia [éotiv] éxothun deiwv xai dvdownivwv xai tov 
tovtwv aitiwve).— (Stromateis, Bk. 1, ch. vi, 16-17.) 

In any case, Aquinas constitutes the point of departure for the 
change of the idea of wisdom in the Renaissance period. This 
‘Thomist idea of wisdom remained a recognizable conception 
throughout the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance . . . Pierre 
Charron confirms its influence . . . in the second preface to De la 
Sagesse .. . But Aquinas’ definition . . . was only one of sev- 
eral...’ In the sixteenth century there were different definitions 
of wisdom. Some were influenced by the Middle Ages, but new, 
innovating varieties of wisdom took their point of departure from 
classical antiquity. The author says that this group of ideas was 
autonomous in the sixteenth century. 

The process which the humanists of the Renaissance followed 
was secular, and the result was a secularization of the idea of 
wisdom. This was ‘a significant part of the effort of Renaissance 
thought to free philosophy and science from their traditional 
status of handmaidens to theology’ (p. 28). 

In the following chapter, ‘Active and Contemplative Ideals of 
Wisdom in Italian Humanism,’ Rice analyzes the conception of 
wisdom primarily of Petrarch and Salutati. While wisdom was 
a contemplative virtue in the Middle Ages, the author indicates 
that a transformation was begun by these writers which associated 
wisdom with virtuous action rather than with knowledge of ab- 
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stract truth. This was attributed to antiquity. For example, Aris- 
totle’s speculative wisdom was to be perfected by an active life 
(p. 56). 

But Italian humanist speculation on wisdom was changed fur- 
ther by the Florentine Neo-Platonists. This is examined in the 
third chapter, “The Wisdom of Renaissance Platonism.’ Here 
again Rice is very illuminating and informative. He deals prima- 
rily with Ficino and Pico della Mirandola whose ideas were in- 
fluenced by the pagan mysticism of Plotinus and Proclus. They 
reversed the order of the civic ideals of Bruni and his contempo- 
raries who claimed ‘that wisdom was a naturally acquired perfec- 
tion’ stressing ‘the active part of God in human knowledge and 
the importance of divine illumination’ (p. 58). 

The translations, however, of Plato’s Dialogue (by Ficino) 
contributed to new interpretations and further changes in the con- 
ception of wisdom. They can be summed up ‘in their insistence 
on man’s natural capacity to become wise . . . Thus again a secu- 
larization, wisdom becomes a natural virtue, naturally acquired’ 
(p. 71). Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto also reached the same conclu- 


































































: sion. He broke from the Florentine Neo-Platonism by emphasiz- 
5 ing that ‘wisdom is a human virtue naturally acquired’ (p. 85). 
1 In the same chapter, the author deals with Thomas Elyot’s ideas. 
e He, too, claimed that wisdom is acquired by natural reason. 
A Rice presents very systematically other conceptions of wisdom. 
> Certain humanists were influenced by Plato (Sadoleto, Elyot); 
S others followed Aristotle (Bruni, Pontano, Pomponazzi); and 
£ others revived a third conception of ancient wisdom: ‘that en- 
n cyclopedic wisdom invented by the Stoics and described by Cicero 
is as the knowledge of all things divine and human and their causes’ 
(p. 93). Prometheus became the symbol of this school with its 
d all-embracing wisdom and its effort to possess it. This is the 
of subject matter of the fourth chapter. Rice deals here with Conrad 
ce Celtis, who advocated a return to a prisca et vera philosophia and 
al a prisca sapientia, Celtis and the representatives of this school 
argued that the study of the history and deeds of the Greeks and 
of the Romans is the best way to acquire natural wisdom (pp. 100- 
of 101). 
as ies Bovillus is probably the finest representative of this 
es Promethean idea of wisdom. His conception can be stated in 
: these words: wisdom is ‘the universal knowledge of the perfect 
1 





man’ (p. 123). 
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The religious zeal and enthusiasm of the late fifteenth and the 
first half of the sixteenth centuries, and men such as Wessel 
Gansfort, Martin Luther, John Colet, Savonarola, John Mombaer, 
Marguerite of Navarre, John Calvin and their followers sought 
to return to the Biblical idea of wisdom. Their views are exam- 
ined in the fifth chapter under the heading, ‘Sapientia Nostra.’ 
Natural reason as the source of wisdom was attacked and a re- 
turn to divine Revelation was considered the answer to man’s 
groping after wisdom. Their idea of wisdom, and that of the 
Reformation in general, has three fundamental characteristics: 
‘First, wisdom is an intellectual virtue, a form of knowledge, an 
attribute of the intellect rather than of the will. Second, because 
its content is Christian by definition, it is inseparable from Revela- 
tion. It is a knowledge of divine things, understood as the Trinity 
and the Credo. Its source, finally, is wholly external to man: God 
as He reveals Himself in Scripture or by the direct action of 
grace’ (p. 147). 


Up to this point, the author makes clear that many of the 
Renaissance humanists, in one way or another, had reasserted me- 
dieval Christian conceptions. Nothing original was promulgated, 
but only rediscoveries were made. However, the more secular 
enthusiasm of humanism followed. Bovillus and Pierre Charron 
belong to this category. They found wisdom in knowledge, in 
universal scientia. But Erasmus and Vives tried to moralize wis- 
dom which is a ‘profoundly Christian conception’ (p. 159). Their 
conception is very ably discussed in the sixth chapter. But the 
author considers Charron’s De /a Sagesse as ‘the most important 
Renaissance treatise on wisdom’ (p. 178), and devotes the whole 
seventh chapter to discussing it. Rice states that this treatise 
‘makes sharply explicit its secular assumptions’ and it ‘is the tri- 
umph of wisdom as a naturally acquired moral virtue’ (p. 179). 


The last chapter, “Tradition and Innovation in Renaissance 
Ideas of Wisdom,’ is really a summary and recapitulation of the 
author’s conclusions. He classifies the Renaissance ideas of wis- 
dom ‘according to their objects and according to their modes of 
acquisition. Classified according to their objects there were three 
main varieties of wisdom current in the fifteenth and sixtheenth 
centuries. Wisdom was defined as the knowledge of divine 
things; as the knowledge of human things; and as the knowledge 
of all things, divine and human, and their causes. Classified ac- 
cording to their modes of acquisition, there were again three vari- 
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eties of wisdom: revealed; that acquired by reason only; and that 
acquired by both revelation and reason’ (p. 208). 

However, the author states that these are rather technical 
classifications. It is more interesting to speak of traditional and 
innovating varieties of wisdom. Thus Rice draws lines and dif- 
ferentiates traditional conceptions from new ones. Of the tradi- 
tional we have already spoken. ‘Innovation in Renaissance specu- 
lation on wisdom was the result of a process of secularization 
which humanized the object of wisdom and guaranteed the natu- 
ral autonomy of its acquisition’ (p. 209). 

In fact, this has been the author's thesis all along: to present 
the changing development and the secularization of the idea of 
wisdom in the guattrocento and the cinquecento. He describes the 
reasons for this change, quoting profusely from numerous Renais- 
sance men of wisdom. He builds his thesis in an architectural 
way and makes his conclusions clear. Indeed, it is a delightful 
treatise. 


THE Rev. DEMETRIOS J. CONSTANTELOS 


A. H. M. Jones, Athenian Democracy. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1957. Pp. 198. $5.00. 


It is an important truism that each generation, in order to 
make history meaningful to its times and itself, interprets the past 
in terms of its own philosophic assumptions, problems, and view- 
points. Athenian democracy has meant something different to the 
Scholastics of the Thirteenth Century, to the Florence of Machia- 
velli, to the bearers of the Enlightenment, to the Romantic pa- 
triots of Résorgimento and Enosis, and to the defenders of western 
democracy against Communist blandishments in our times. The 
Byron's, the Garibaldi’s, the Edith Hamilton’s, and the high-school 
text writers of the 1960’s may see in Greek democracy a time- 
honored predecessor to our contemporary system, perhaps its true 
model, its ‘idea.’ 

To the Conservative, however, this legacy takes on a different 
hue: disillusioned by the failure of democracy, not only when 
transplanted in the barren soil of nations released from empire; 
disappointed by the malfunctioning of democracy on its home 
grounds, as typified by the vicissitudes of the French Republic, 
torn by unresolved problems accrued from the Reformation, the 
Industrial Revolution, and of Empire; awed at the increasing 
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evidence of public apathy, indifference, and indeed the alienation 
of the American voter’; distraught at the painfully slow resolu- 
tion of the War Between the States; and, witness of the regres- 
sion of human values in Germany of National Socialism, in the 
Union of South Africa, in the Congo, and behind the Iron Curtain. 

These experiences have led to a conservative reappraisal of the 
legacy of Greek Democracy. What about the restricted citizen- 
ship, they ask; how can the exclusion of the metic from the politi- 
cal process and the slave from the civic and social spheres as well 
be rationally explained? Did not the economic foundations rest 
upon slavery at home and imperial exploitation abroad? Did 
citizen participation in the Assembly, the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, and the jury really mean the rule ‘. . . of the untutored 
multitude, democratic men with no grasp of principle . . ."» How 
can one reconcile democracy with the rise of the demagogue, or 
with the long rule of Pericles? 

The conservative indictment has been reinforced by the critics 
of classical time, Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Euripides, and 
Thucydides. Indeed, the absence of any well-written defense of 
democracy allows these authors, as the principal sources of our 
time, to shape our concepts of the political and social institu- 
tions of that time. Their collective judgment has charged that 
democracy is nothing more than living, in Euripides’ phrase, ac- 
cording ‘to one’s fancy, without principle or purpose, bowing to 
every whim, desire, and appetite.’ Democracy is largely seen as 
an unjust equalizer of the natural inequalities of mind, morals, 
and wealth. Furthermore, the fiat of the majority is above the 
law inherited from their ancestors and codified by a generally- 
accepted legislator; a majority, which in a Marxian-like manner, 
will effectively allow the masses to strip the wealthier of their 
money and their property. 

It is the author's great service to apply a corrective to these 
allegations. He attempts more than a mere rebuttal, although 
this is valuable in itself. By a very careful process, Professor Jones 


1 Recent studies of politics in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
are very informative: Murray B. Levin, The Alienated Voter (Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1960); James Reichley, The Art of Government: Re- 
form and Organization Politics in Philadelphia (Fund for the Republic, 
1958); Fred J. Cook and Gene Gleason, ‘The Shame of New York,’ The 
Nation, October 31, 1959. 

2T. R. Glover, Democracy in the Ancient World (New York, 1927). 
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has built from the criticism of these writers with oligarchic sym- 
pathies, and from views expressed either directly or by implica- 
tion by writers of democratic leaning, a picture of the theory of 
democracy generally held during the fifth and fourth centuries. 

In contrast to Plato, the democrat of Athens took an optimistic 
view of human nature. Within broad limits, the citizen was 
trusted with the government of the city. Special provisions were 
made against the temptation to abuse power. Equality, as it 
existed, was a selective one, made according to political function. 
There was complete equality of the citizen before the law, in 
formulating and deciding public policy in the Assembly and in 
the Council of Five Hundred which drew up its agenda; equality 
in the right of participating in routine administration through the 
mechanism of magistrates chosen by lot, but limited by the pre- 
liminary examination, the Assembly's power to dispose, and by 
a terminal scrutiny of accounts. These measures of equality were 
not undermined by the payment for participating in the jury or 
assembly. On the contrary, these payments were designed to 
secure an effective political equality between citizens, by compen- 
sating for lost time.* But the rule of equality stopped when it 
came to selecting the governing leadership, for here the aristo- 
cratic principle was operative. The appointment of the ten gen- 
erals, and later, of the principal financial magistrates, demon- 
strate the deference of the Athenian citizen to the traditional 
cite. 

This political edifice was supported by a broad economic and 
social base, lending it stability and conservatism. Granting many 
inequities in the fiscal policy of Athens, Mr. Jones points out 
that the rich were expected and, in most cases, accepted a respon- 
sibility for the special economic needs of the state, such as the 
public festivals and the construction of triremes. 

It is in the reaffirmation of Athenian democracy, made with 
acritical judgment of scholarship, that constitutes the major value 
of this work. His belief is not one that accepts the criticism of the 
Right or the ecstatic praise from the Left. If we are to overcome 
the alienation of our citizen from his political processes, as well 
is the restrictive echoes of egalitarianism which prevent us from 


8 Professor Jones very ably explodes the allegation that these payments 
onstituted a dole to the poorer elements of society. 
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accepting the leadership of qualified but politically responsible 
groups, a critical look backwards may very well help. 


DANIEL C. TOUMBAKIS 


PuiLip Marson, A Teacher Speaks. New York: David McKay 
Company, 1960. Pp. 230 $3.95. 


In the past ten years many critical statements on American 
education have appeared, written by a diverse group of critics. 
Rarely, however, has there appeared any sort of testimony on the 
part of those who, more than anyone else, are directly involved 
with the educational process, namely, the teachers. In this respect, 
at least, Philip Marson’s A Teacher Speaks deserves the utmost 
consideration. Here, for the first time, we have an appraisal of 
the disruptions that have resulted from certain changes, and an 
attempt to ameliorate what the author regards as trends inimical 
to the successful performance of the intellectual functions of the 
school, written by a career teacher, a rara avis in the highly mo- 
bile American society. 

In fairness to the author and the readers, it would be necessary 
at the outset to place the contents of this book in their proper 
educational perspective. Neither the teacher who speaks, nor the 
setting where he has taught, is representative of the polymor- 
phous American educational scene. From his own self-evaluation 
and that of some of his better-known students we get the picture 
of a very effective teacher who possessed the ability to impart 
what he thought should be imparted, and to create what Bern- 
stein, one of his students, called ‘an exciting classroom’ (p. 227). 
But the classroom where Mr. Marson taught is not the typical 
classroom of the American public school. The Boston Latin School 
is a highly selective institution with its primary aim the prepara- 
tion of students for entrance to institutions of higher learning 
and more specifically to Harvard. The typical public school 1s 
more comprehensive in character and its functions extend beyond 
mere preparation for college. Under such circumstances the rile 
of the teacher of English in Boston Latin is different from that 
of the teacher in the ordinary public school. Though in both in- 
stances the aim might be the same, v7z., ability to write and speak 
English well and appreciate good literature, the subject-matter 
and methods will be different. The subject-matter and methods 
used for a boy preparing for Harvard will not be suitable for 4 
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boy preparing for ‘Joe’s garage.’ Hence, though one might argue, 
as Mr. Marson does, that the changes in the College Entrance 
Examination Board have brought about disunity and general flac- 
cidity in the curriculum and the educational process of an institu- 
tion like Boston Latin, it does not logically follow that the same 
factors are the ‘causes of a very sick educational system’ (p. 3). 
This point suggests to this reviewer a twofold approach to A 
Teacher Speaks: first, as a case-study, i.e., as the story of what 
happened to Boston Latin School; and secondly, as a critical 
analysis of certain general educational trends. 

Mr. Marson’s volleys regarding the lowering of standards in 
Boston Latin are directed against the colleges for changing their 
admission requirements, and the College Entrance Examination 
Board for relinquishing its directives to the secondary schools by 
changing the character of the entrance examinations. Prior to the 
change-over in 1940, there was order, unity, and specificity in 
the entrance requirements. Students and teachers knew exactly 
what was required of them. Students were examined in recog- 
nized disciplines and graded according to achievement in a body 
of subject-matter. After 1940, disunity, uncertainty, and chaos 
resulted. Absolute standards of evaluation were eliminated. The 
administration of tests passed into the hands of the Educational 
Testing Service, an ‘impersonal agency,’ which, instead of em- 
ploying scholars and teachers to grade papers, relegated such re- 
sponsibility to ‘bloodless monsters— the computing machines’ 
(p. 164). Dubious objective tests of general aptitude and achieve- 
ment have supplanted the study of formal grammar, exercises in 
English composition and the essay-type examinations, and, in ad- 
dition to such allegedly objective criteria, candidates for admission 
to colleges are judged on such things as athletics, personal rec- 
ommendations, social acceptance, interviews and so on. 

No one, least of all this reviewer, would condone practices 
which contribute to the lowering of standards for the college- 
bound youth. The neglect of composition is a deplorable phe- 
nomenon not only in Boston Latin, but in all secondary schools of 
the nation. Incidentally, this was recognized before Mr. Marson’s 
pronouncements, as evidenced by the reforms in this direction 
sparked by the latest Conant Report.t Not so convincing, how- 


1 James B. Conant, The American High School Today: A First Report 


to Interested Citizens (New York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1959). 
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ever, is Mr. Marson’s case concerning the study of formal gram- 
mar. The correct use of English or any other language is not 
entirely dependent upon knowledge of grammatical rules and 
principles. Nor is there any indisputable evidence to show that 
knowledge of the grammar of one’s language is the prime con- 
tributing factor in learning another language. This reviewer has 
had extensive experience in preparing foreign students for the 
English examinations known as the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion. Formal grammar was emphasized to the degree that Mr. 
Marson suggests. Yet, though these students could analyze and 
parse even better than those whose mother tongue was English, 
they could not use the language as well. 

The process of selection for entry to colleges is a very com- 
plicated one. Certainly intellectual excellence should be the over- 
riding consideration, and procedures which side-track this in favor 
of such extraneous factors as a person’s clothes or family back- 
ground, are unforgivable. But it is not true that such procedures, 
wherever they are employed, are a post-1940 development. And 
such extraneous factors cannot be classified under the same cate- 
gory as teachers’ recommendations. Many highly competent stu- 
dents do not perform to the best of their ability in examinations 
even of the essay-type. Finally, we are not in the book given any 
evidence that recent Boston Latin graduates have not done as 
well as those of the pre-1940 days. And yet this is absolutely 
necessary if Mr. Marson’s accusations are to have any validity. 
There is throughout the book an inflexible attitude in favor of 
what ‘used to be the case,’ and of Mr. Marson’s own educational 
philosophy. Any deviations are automatically bad, unpedagogi- 
cal and undesirable. This bias unfortunately colors many of his 
statements about American education in general. Because the 
changes in the entrance examinations brought disunity and dis- 
order to the ‘order of life’ of Boston Latin, they did the same to 
all secondary schools; because new pedagogical ideas had certain 
deleterious effects upon Boston Latin School, they had similar 
effects upon the schools of the nation as a whole. This may be 
true, but to be substantiated it requires more than merely apply- 
ing the experiences of one special kind of institution to all the 
others. Mr. Marson’s bias is also reflected in his description of 
the English system of education and his comparisons with the 
American. Unfortunately, he equates Grammar school education 
in England with secondary education and says nothing about the 
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Modern and Technical schools which enroll between 70 and 75 
per cent of the students of high school age. Here again he com- 
pares and generalizes solely on the basis of the quality of educa- 
tion provided by the very selective Grammar Schools. Further- 
more, to ascribe the high standards of such an education to the 
system of examinations shows an amazing naiveté concerning the 
British educational system. 

No sober individual concerned with the future of American 
education would disagree with Mr. Marson that the ablest brains 
in the nation should be stretched to the maximum of their ability. 
No sober student of education would disagree that certain so- 
called ‘progressive’ pedagogical ideas and practices have been 
carried to extremes and that there should be a redressing of any 
wrongs. Whether such redressing would be effected by regress- 
ing to the pre-1940 standards and practices is a debatable point. 
The future lies in a philosophy which embodies the best of the 
old and the best of the new. Furthermore, the future of American 
education as well as of American society does not lie entirely on 
the education of the intellectual élite, but also on the education 
of the ‘average citizen.’ Even England and other European coun- 
tries whose educational systems and practices Mr. Marson takes as 


ny | models have realized this and are putting forward reforms to 
as | ameliorate the unilateral emphasis they have hitherto placed on 
sly | one type of education. 

ty. As a case study of one institution and as an autobiographical 


statement on the career of one teacher this book is interesting 


nal | and valuable. As a critical analysis of the weakness of American 
4 education in general it should be read with great caution. 
: ANDREAS M. KAZAMIAS 


ROBERT PAYNE, The Splendor of Greece. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. Pp. 200 and 24 (reproductions). $5.95. 


y be It is gratifying to note that within recent years we have wit- 
ply | nessed the publication of a vast amount of books, in this country 
| . and abroad, on various phases and aspects of Grecian culture and 
no 


civilization. J. W. Baggally has given us a study on the klephtic 
ballads; Stanley Casson, his controversial opinions on the existing 
telations between Britain and Greece; M. L. Clarke, a good inter- 
pretation of Greek studies in England; Adolf Michaelis, the Greek 
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statues that are to be found in England; Roberto Weiss, a splen- 
did and much-needed palmary handbook on the position of the 
humanities in England during the fifteenth century. The fact is 
worthy of high praise, indeed, that a day of the week does not go 
by wherein we fail to witness the publication of some text, illus- 
trating the virtues and importance of the Ancient World. Why, 
it is only a few months ago, that Robert Payne’s The Splendor of 
Greece: A Journey Into Sunlight was being distributed by Harper 
and Brothers. It is one of the most mature, and dynamic and 
refreshing books that has come off the press, during the last 
sixty years or so. This is his second endeavor on Greece, the other 
was a Book-of-the-Month selection, The Gold of Troy. This study 
is divided into sixteen sections and all of them are so scholarly 
written and so thought-provoking that they do reveal some of 
the basic reasons for the eternal glory of Greece. His introductory 
remarks are full of spark and zest and the reader is awe-struck 
by his crisp criticism. ‘Greece,’ he says, ‘is like a naked rock’ 
and that this naked rock ‘is bathed in the naked light — a light un- 
like any other light on the surface of the earth. .. . light . . . flash- 
ing off the sea onto the rocks, flashing from one mountain to an- 
other and back again, spilling over the valleys... . it crowds the 
heavens, it shouts, it exults. It is a living thing: so living that the 
Greeks gave it the physical presence of a god and called it Phoe- 
bus Apollo, the god of the divine radiance.’ ‘Light,’ he contin- 
ues, ‘was the sap of life for the Greeks.’ .. . Apollo . . . ‘van- 
ishes at night and then the Greeks are miserable. No other people 
keep so many lights burning at night, and even during the bright- 
est days they like to have the electric light turned on. Light is 
their solace against the evil dark.’ 

How do the gods of the other ancient civilizations fare when 
they are held in comparison with the Greeks? Did the Greeks 
indeed borrow their gods from the Oriental way of life or did they 
give their gods a vigorously new and humane interpretation—a 
freshness and flavor, an essence unheard of and unseen, in all of 
the other civilizations that came prior to their own? Certainly, 
the Greeks did antiquate all that came before them. But let us 
reveal what our distinguished authority has to say on this sub- 
ject. ‘The Babylonian and Assyrian gods were heavy and earth- 
bound, larger than life but still belonging to the world of night- 
mares. The animal-like features of the Egyptian gods speak of 
grotesque encounters with the powers of darkness. The Greeks 
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were the first to give their gods the colors of sunlit flesh, and it 
pleased them to place the gods in the upper air, or on the high 
mountains, or arising from the shining sea spray. For them the 
goddess of love was not a many-breasted matron, but a young 
virgin arising out of the waves. There is a sense in which they 
invented virginity: fresh and clean and full of promise like the 
coming of each day.’ 

The Greek period of efflorescence is synonymous with the Age 
of Pericles—roughly a period of fifty years. But during ‘the space 
of two generations, with extraordinary rapidity, they set out to 
conquer the furthermost regions of the human spirit, and they 
progressed so far that all the works of art and literature composed 
since that time are hardly more than footnotes to the vast page 
they wrote.’ 

Payne believes that there was such a thing as a ‘divine visi- 
tation’ that had occurred in Greece and he feels that this ‘visi- 
tation’ was perhaps the responsible impulse and reason for the 
splendor of their creative process. Is there any other nation that 
can boast of such a vast galaxy of immortal names? Socrates, 
Ictinus, Callicrates, Mnesicles, Phidias, Alcamenes, Cresilas, Poly- 
clitus, Paeonios, Democritos, Protagoras, Anaxagoras, Hippocra- 
tes, Pindar, Bacchylides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Herod- 
otus, Thucydides, Cimon, etc., are names that are very well-known 
to the student of historical thought. Payne deplores the destruc- 
tion of ancient Greek libraries and he properly asserts that ‘if 
Cesar or another had not set fire to the library of Alexandria, 
and the Crusaders had not destroyed the libraries of Constantin- 
ople we would know them even better. The surviving records 
are not so many as we would like, but more than enough to satis- 
ty our most urgent needs. We have lost nearly all their music and 
most of their works of their major dramatists and lyric poets; we 
have none of their mural paintings, and none of the great chry- 
selephantine statues which were the peculiar glory of the age. 
But we have enough temples, enough statues, enough philosophy 
and history and poetry to permit us to see them at a close view. 
If for example the contents of the great library formed by King 
Eumenes 11 at Pergamum had survived intact, it is possible that 
we would stagger under the weight of the vast literature they 
produced. Time seems to have chosen well; it has left the best.’ 


Too much nonsense has been written about the Greek calm- 
ness, Greek order, and Greek self-restraint. Payne analyzes this 
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peculiar spirit of the Greeks and his analysis forms one of the 
best documents that I have ever read. He disbelieves the theory 
that the Greeks were a people possessed with an ‘inner calm.’ 
‘One should beware of imagining the Greeks of the classical age 
as men possessed of an inner calm, that calm which is suggested 
by the proportions, etc.’ He persists: “We know this period of 
fifty years as the classical age of Greece, but it was in fact a fierce- 
ly romantic time. The Greeks would have been surprised if they 
had known they would be credited with the virtues of calmness 
and order and deliberate self-restraint. Calmness there was, but 
there was always an unresolved excitement close to the surface. 
We have been misled too often by plaster casts in school and the 
sterile light in museum galleries: seen in the sunlight those stat- 
ues quiver with suppressed excitement. Those faces are not im- 
passive, and they are rarely austere. The maidens who take part 
in the procession of the Panathenaea move with incomparable 
grace, but they are the faces of ripeness and eagerness; the young 
horsemen are telling bawdy jokes to one another; there is awe 
and sometimes terror in those long processions. Time has 
smoothed out the features, as it smooths the faces of the dead; 
and this is all the more reason for studying the sculptures which 
have been well preserved. . . . Instead of self-restraint, there was 
an almost total abandonment to experience. Instead of calm there 
was seething violence, an explosive need to exert all human 
power to the uttermost. There was some order, but this was im- 
posed by the gods and by the nature of the city-state. Order was 
the governor who prevented the spinnig wheel from being torn 
apart by its own momentum. “We impose upon ourselves the 
restraint of reverence,” said the austere Pericles in his Funeral 
Speech. ““We are always obedient to the laws and to those set in 
authority over us.” How the enemies of the Greeks must have 
laughed.’ 


Verily this is a first-rate historical-travel-book about the 
greatness of Greece throughout the ages; comments are not re- 
stricted to the classical period only, but we have a sea of informa- 
tion on all epochs that are worthy to receive consideration. 

Payne’s travels took him to (1) Mycenae (the haunts of Aga- 
memnon; Schliemann and his brilliant discoveries; Dom Pedro 
II and his visit to Corinth and Mycenae; the treasury of Atreus): 
(2) Phaestos (Evans in Phaestos; the grave of Nikos Kazan- 
tzakis . . . ‘he was a small man with thick bushy eyebrows and 
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piercing eyes, who somehow combined a gift for living abundant- 
ly with the gift of storytelling. He read Nietzsche, and it blew 
the top of his head off. He studied under Bergson at the Sorbonne, 
and learned to think calmly. He was always poor, and slept 
through many winter nights in Paris in a coffin in a museum. 
He wrote fifty books, and none of them made any money, but 
he was perfectly content with his life. He roared with laughter, 
and wept unashamedly. He was already dying of leukemia when 
he went to China. In Canton, shortly before flying over the North 
Pole to Germany, he was given an injection by a Chinese doctor. 
Inflammation set in, and he died a few weeks later in Freiburg. 
He was the best of the Greeks, and it was good to wander in his 
happy shade.’) (3) Olympia (famous because once ‘it was the 
most sacred place on earth.’ . . . So sacred was the festival that 
even when the Persians were launching an attack on Greece, the 
games continued as usual, provoking from a Persian general the 
exlamation: ‘How can we fight men like these who compete, 
nor for material gains, but only for honor?’; the importance of 
the face of Zeus . . . ‘the features which were worshipped in the 
fifth century B.c. were to be worshipped through all the remain- 
ing years of the civilization which had its origin in Greece as 
much as in Palestine. Olympian Zeus, shattered by earthquakes 
or removed by a Christian Emperor to decorate a street in Byzan- 
tium, haunts us still, as he haunted the Greeks who gazed up at 
him in fear and trembling, and with almost intolerable joy. 
Through those half-open lips spoke the unheard voice of God.’) 
(4) Delos (the birthplace of Apollo— ‘he became the young 
Christ, the god come to earth, the radiance of his celestial journey 
still about him.’) (5) Myconos and Cos (the island ‘sacred to 
Asclepius, the god of healing’; Hippocrates and his medical 
theories; the Oath of Hippocrates; ‘the great achievement of 
Hippocrates lay in his power to sweep away the legends and pre- 
sent man as an infinitely complex system, each part of the system 
being subservient to law.’) (6) Delphi (the Oracle and the 
Charioteer; Eva Sikelianos.) (7) Aigina (‘produced the first 
coins ever minted in Europe’; ‘in the brief fifty-year history of 
Greece in her utmost splendor, Aigina has a special place. That 
temple of Aphaia hidden among the pines showed the beginning 
of Greek supremacy in art, and that kneeling archer is the fore- 
runner of all the heroic sculptures at Olympia and on the Par- 
thenon.’) (8) Athens (The chapter on Athens is not only a 
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masterpiece, but one of vigorous exposition and truth. We are 
constantly being told by anthropologists and sociologists that the 
Greek race is dead and that the Greek of today is totally unre- 
lated to the Greek of antiquity. .. . ‘How, we are asked, could 
a nation maintain its purity over three thousand years, after con- 
tinual invasions? No, the Greeks of our day are the Turks, Le- 
vantines, Syrians, Alexandrians, a hodgepodge of all races, of all 
the races of the Near East. Unfortunately for the enemies of 
Greece, the theory will not hold up. Everywhere you go in Greece 
you come upon the classic features. I have seen a peasant standing 
in a field near Eleutherae who might have sat for a portrait of 
Apollo. There are girls in Athens who look as though they had 
stepped down from the Porch of the Maidens. One day, while I 
was walking around Plaka, a horde of schoolboys came roaring 
out of a street: I had seen the same features only a few minutes 
before on the Parthenon frieze which is shown round all the 
walls of the Acropolis Museum. . . . The astonishing thing is how 
little the Greeks have changed. I suspect that the ancestors of the 
modern Greeks were as charming and ruthless, as nervous and 
excitable as their descendants; and I know why so many strings 
of beads have been found in ancient graves.) (9) Daphni (the 
face of god — the Creator — the Pantocrator; ‘the ruler over all 
things in the universe’; the mosaic found in this city is supreme, 
one of the greatest creative wonders of the universe. . . . ‘No 
other mosaic speaks with such authority. It is not the face of 
power, for it goes beyond power; nor of sadness, for it goes be- 
yond any grief; nor of majesty, for it goes beyond any imagin- 
able kingship. Here is God in all his starkness and plainness, in 
his terror and beauty, in his terrifying solicitude for all created 
things. Here the unsayable has been said.’) (10) Eleusis (.. . ‘i 

ways still unknown the Eleusinian mysteries seem to have pro- 
foundly affected Christianity.’) There were other journeys made 
by our author to important places like Corinth, Patmos, and 
Rhodes. 

Payne concludes his Journey with a vital message to all man- 
kind. Edith Hamilton had made a similar plea a number of years 
before, that we can learn a great deal from the Ancient Greeks. 
But Payne believes that ‘Greece can tell us how much we have 
lost. We depend upon our heritage more heavily than we realize, 
and somewhere along the journey we lost our way. We can no 
longer build temples which speak with the authority of the Par- 
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thenon, or create sculptures which define the human majesty as 
superably as the figures on the pediment of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia. We have no modern mosaics as great as the mosaics 
at Daphni, nor does it seem that philosophy has progressed an 
inch since Socrates asked questions in the shadow of the Acropo- 
lis, insisting on answer. Look into the jewelers’ shops on Fifth 
Avenue, and compare our modern jewelry with the blaze of 
earrings and necklaces found in Greek tombs, or the still more 
majestic earrings and necklaces found in the five-thousand-year- 
old graves of Ur of the Chaldees. Our silver money is pale and 
fiat compared with the coins minted in Greece. Our clothes are 
no improvement on theirs, and our public buildings are stale 
copies of their temples. We have thrown a dart at the moon and 
can send missiles ten thousand miles with deadly accuracy, but 
we have not learned to live with ourselves abundantly and no- 
bly.” ‘I must quote one additional paragraph because it is too 
precious to omit, before I conclude my review. . . . “This vision 
of perfect beauty is the particular contribution of Greece to the 
Christian tradition. Without it we are nothing. The vision implies 
that men should live abundantly and nobly in cities that are 
worthy of them, and with a sense of awe before the ghostly 
beauty of the earth. In the Iliad the anger of Achilles is “terrible 
as the morning star’; that was how the Greek imagination 
worked. They saw in the morning star a terrible divinity, who 
was very beautiful. They saw holiness wherever they walked. 
They saw it in little things. It was in the girl singing in the 
cornfield and in the young woman going down to the well and 
in the child riding for the first time on his father’s shoulders; 
and there was the same holiness in the shape of the Parthenon, 
for that too was beautiful. . . . Holiness must come again; it has 
been too long from the earth. That is why for many generations 
to come men will return to the springs—to the splendor of Greece 
and the shattering light rising over the snow-white island of 
Apollo.’ 

Payne’s book is one that all Greeks should study with meti- 
culous care time and time again. Here is a refreshing history 
of our heritage and we can learn a great deal from this scholarly 
Grecophile. We must not be content to be proud of our heritage 
only, we must live this heritage too! 


JAMES-KLEON DEMETRIUS 
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E, Harris HARBISON, The Christian Scholar in the Age of the 
Reformation. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1956. 
Pp. ix + 177. 


The distinguished historian at Princeton University has writ- 
ten a very readable and scholarly book. It is the revision of five 
lectures he delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary during 
1955. He states that the purpose of the book ‘is to suggest a 
somewhat fresh perspective from which the familiar outlines of 
the age of the Reformation may be viewed’ (p. vi). He describes 
this perspective by his notion that the Reformation was a move- 
ment of learned men which began in a scholar’s insight into the 
meaning of Scripture. It was to a large extent a movement of 
professors and students, ‘a scholar’s revolution.’ The Roman 
Catholic Reformation was of the same nature. 


Along the line of these observations the author proceeds to 
the examination of certain prominent personalities of the Refor- 
mation who exemplify ‘what a Christian scholar is like, how he 
comes by a sense of his calling, how he may reconcile his schol- 
arly zeal with his Christian faith, and how his work affects the 
development of Christianity’ (p. v). The study of influential 
men of an era is to a great measure the study of the era itself. 
Thus, the relationship between great men of the Reformation 
and the movement of the Reformation itself is evident. 


The author, either because he is of the Protestant tradition 
himself, or because of other reasons, states that ‘there is no better 
age than the Reformation in which to study the Christian scholar 
and his vocatio, in the traditionally ambiguous sense of the word 
as both divine calling and professional occupation’ (p. viii). I 
think this is an overstatement. It may be so for Western Chris- 
tianity but certainly it is not for the whole of Christendom. The 
fourth century of our era can challenge Harbison’s statement. 
The Christian scholars of Greek Christianity personified not only 
learning and piety but philanthropia, moderation, and tolerance 
as well. The dogmatism of Luther or Calvin cannot be found 
among such Christian scholars as Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of 
Nazianzus of the Greek East or Photios of the ninth century. 


In any case, I feel that the author expresses views which cor- 
respond to religious influences upon him. This can be easily as- 
certained by the study of his first chapter. In his review of schol- 
arship as a Christian calling he limits himself to the study of 
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Western theologians from Jerome to Aquinas. And yet, learning, 
Christian scholarship, like culture and civilization, did not origi- 
nate in the West. Since we speak of Greco-Roman culture and 
Judeo-Christian tradition, we cannot exclude from such a study 
men such as Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius, Basil 
the Great, Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzus. Greek 
Christianity, like Greek learning, is the very basis of modern 
Western European tradition. Probably, it is high time that schol- 
ars of the Anglo-Saxon tradition in America turn to the original 
sources — to the Greek East, not only for the classical learning 
of antiquity but for the study of classical Christianity as well. 


Christian scholarship began with John the Evangelist and 
Paul. They both undertook the task of relating their Christian 
faith to the religious background as well as to the secular culture 
in which Christianity appeared. Paul’s work of Christian scholar- 
ship can be seen from his philosophy of history which is the re- 
sult of ‘his knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures and his acquaint- 
ance with Hellenistic thought, as illumined by his faith in the 
risen Christ’ (p. 4). 

Christian scholarship in the Age of the Reformation was con- 
cerned primarily with the restudy of the Hebraic-Christian tradi- 
tion itself and secondly with the relation of this tradition to the 
Greco-Roman environment. But as an introduction to this dis- 
cussion, Harbison makes a brief survey of Christian scholarship 
— what it meant to be a Christian and a scholar — by consider- 
ing four exemplary figures, two from the early Christian centu- 
ries and two from the High Middle Ages. Jerome, Augustine, 
Peter Abelard and Thomas Aquinas are his outstanding men 
whom he treats sympathetically. In one way or another, scholar- 
ship during the Reformation was driven back to Jerome and 
Augustine who became the prototypes of Christian scholarship 
in later centuries. 


‘As a scholar, Jerome was enormously learned, insatiably in- 
terested in words and names, marvelously well equipped linguis- 
tically...” (p. 12). He combined classical learning with devo- 
tion to God, a thing which was to exercise great influence in cen- 
turies to come. ‘His zest for biblical translation and elucidation, 
his insistence on getting back to the literary sources, his concern 
for philological detail as the basis of correct understanding . . . 
his respect for the difficulties involved, and the belief he lived 
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out in his own life that scholarship is a Christian calling of high 
dignity and significance —all these things were to have their 
rebirth in the age of the Reformation’ (p. 13). Augustine too be- 
came a prototype for the Reformation. The foundation stone of 
the Age of the Reformation nisi crederitis, non intelligetis origi- 
nates with Augustine. ‘In his life and writings he dramatized 
for future generations of Christian scholars the truth that in all 
the important areas of knowledge a man cannot know unless he 
believes’ (p. 14) as the motto quoted above indicates. Both 
Jerome and Augustine became forerunners of Christian humanism 
in the West although they followed different ways. Both were 
Christians but Jerome was a philologist while Augustine was a 
philosopher. Harbison concludes the presentation of these two 
‘archetypes’ as follows: ‘Jerome was a great scholar who was a 
Christian; Augustine was a great Christian who left an indelible 
mark on scholarship’ (p. 19). Nevertheless, both exerted great 
influence upon the thought of the Reformation. 


Leaping ahead seven centuries, Harbison makes a survey of 
the intellectual climate of the high Middle Ages as it is expressed 
by two different types of intellectuals: i.e., Peter Abelard and 
Thomas Aquinas. Abelard’s contribution to Christian scholarship 
is the fact that through his teaching and writing he made his 
generation ‘think and think hard about the Christian faith at a 
very important moment in Western history’ (p. 24), while Aqui- 
nas restudied the Christian tradition in relation to the secular. 
It was Aquinas who reconciled Aristotelianism and the Scriptures, 
a thing which required ‘the brilliance of a great mind and the 
patience of a saint, the insight of a first rate scholar and the devo- 
tion of a practicing Christian’ (p. 25). These four men made it 
their task ‘to restudy the Hebraic-Christian tradition itself, to re- 
late this tradition to secular culture, to relate this tradition to sci- 
entific discovery’ (p. 28), each, however, followed a different 
way. 

The classical revival brought a fundamental change in schol- 
ars’ minds. ‘A shift of interest from philosophy to philology, 
from logic to literature, from abstract truth to concrete’ (p. 35) 
took place. The revival of learning can be best understood by the 
study of men such as Petrarch, Lorenzo Valla, Pico della Miran- 
dola and John Colet. Harbison treats these men with great skill 
and as forerunners of the Reformation. Their contributions 
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were to prepare the climate for Erasmus, Luther and Calvin. 
Valla, for instance, introduced historical and philological criti- 
cism; Petrarch dramatized and popularized the new scholarly at- 
titudes; and Pico consciously shook ‘his contemporaries out of their 
cultural provincialism’ (p. 54); and Colet’s emphasis as the need 
to communicate (p. 62) was to exert great influence upon the 
Reformers of the 16th century. 


Erasmus revived Tertullian’s question: “What had Athens to 
do with Jerusalem?’ Nevertheless, he loved both Athens and 
Jerusalem, Socrates and Jesus, both Plato and Paul, with almost 
equal enthusiasm. He moralized antiquity and stripped Christian- 
ity of its miraculous and mystical elements (pp. 70-72). The 
author presents Erasmus in his various stages of maturity and 
makes clear that Erasmus’ emphasis was that going to the sources, 
to the Scriptures and the fathers and not to medieval schoolmen, 
could not be dispensed with. ‘Go to the sources because they are 
sounder and purer than the commentaries, theology must be 
based upon a sound linguistic and historical understanding of 
Scriptures’ (p. 85) is Harbison’s summary of Erasmus’ ideas. The 
author discusses further the contribution of Erasmus to New 
Testament studies, his distaste for scholasticism and superstition 
and his attempt to revive the original purity of the Christian faith, 
and certain of his characteristics, such as his tremendous respect 
for learning and intellectual pursuits although he realized keenly 
the limitations of learning. It is only through proper intellectual 
implements that one can learn the nature of truth which is always 
simple and clear. As an example, Harbison presents Erasmus’ 
philological research into the meaning of the Vulgate’s poeniten- 
tiam agite which for Erasmus in the original Greek does not mean 
‘do penance’ but ‘repent’ (pp. 90-91). Erasmus’ ideas of learning 
reflect the fact that he was influenced by contradicting movements, 
i.e., the Brethren of the Common Life, but also Colet and Valla, 
but Erasmus’ leading guide was Jerome. Like Jerome and Colet, 
Erasmus considered learning as a means, ‘never an end in itself’ 
(p. 98). 

The author, though brief, is very sympathetic in his treatment 
of Erasmus. He seems to be fascinated by his wit, learning and 
piety as well. But it was Luther who dominated the scene in the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century. Nevertheless, he owed 
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much of his inspiration or his work to Erasmus. In fact, ‘almost 
every major religious leader of the next generation was indebted 
to Erasmus in one way or another’: Archbishop Cranmer . . . Zwin- 
gli... Calvin... Italians, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Germans, Poles, 
and Englishmen were among Erasmus’ close readers and follow- 
ers (pp. 103-104). 


In his chapter about Luther, the author indicates that at the 
outset Luther was considered another Christian Humanist, as an- 
other Erasmus. But this was not the case. Harbison compares 
the two men and draws lines of differentiation in their ideologies. 
They drew apart farther and farther from each other due to dif- 
ferent interests and anxieties. While Erasmus was concerned 
about ignorance, Luther was concerned about sin. One might 
say .. . that Erasmus was a scholar turned Christian, Luther a 
Christian turned scholar (p. 110). 


Harbison defends Luther as a scholar indicating that he was 
equipped with a wide and solid knowledge of the Latin classics, 
of ecclesiastical history, of scholastic philosophy and theology and 
of the Scriptures despite the fact that Luther never thought of 
himself as such (p. 116). The author discusses further Luther’s 
indecisive character and the stage that led him to become a 
professor of the Bible. His spiritual agony and his intellectual 
labor led him to an insight which became the beginning of the 
Reformation (p. 121). 


Luther’s nationalism is pointed out indirectly even by his work 
of translating the Bible into German. ‘He succeeded so well in 
Germanizing the Bible that the reader could scarcely believe the 
Ten Commandments and the Beatitudes were not originally 
spoken in German. Moses and Christ were brought into every 
German hamlet, and men hardly knew they came from far away 
in time and place’ (p. 129). 


The author concludes his observations about the protagonist 
of the Reformation, that Luther, though a scholar, a philosopher 
and theologian rather than a historian or a philologist, ‘was al- 
most exclusively concerned with reshaping and purifying the 
Christian tradition itself’ (p. 134). His main achievement as a 
scholar was that he made God’s word ‘clear and strong’ (p. 135). 


John Calvin was made of a ‘tougher metal’ than Luther but 
Luther’s influence upon him was very large. Harbison indicates 
that Calvin had great respect for authority, judiciousness and an 
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over-riding devotion to truth (p. 138). The author goes on to 
describe the men and factors which played a major role in the 
development of his mind, i.e., Augustine, Valla, Pico della Miran- 
dola, marriage, pagan classics, the study of the Psalms, law, 
humanism. 

Like Luther before him, but from a different point of view, 
Calvin considered writing in defense of Protestantism a major 
part of his ‘calling.’ He was convinced that he was called ‘to use 
his intellectual gifts and his humanistic training in scholarly work 
which would advance the Kingdom of God’ (p. 154). He was 
distinguished for his orderly mind and ‘his genius lay not in crea- 
tion, but in balancing, harmonizing, and formulation’ (p. 157). 
The author proceeds to a brief discussion of additional char- 
acteristics of Calvin which should be sought in his ‘dynamic con- 
ception of history,’ the social character of his thought and his 
‘utility’ or ‘profit’ as a social and energetic concept (p. 161). 
Scholarship could be justified only if it served the people, was 
productive of Christian piety, relevant to social problems, and 
conducive to better understanding of the Christian faith. 

Harbison concludes his book with an appeal for a revival of 
a similar conception of Christianity and learning similar to that 
which existed in the Age of the Reformation. He suggests ques- 
tions but he lets the reader draw his own conclusions. The author 
admits there is no single answer to the question: “What has Ath- 
ens to do with Jerusalem, the Academy with the Church?’ Never- 
theless, the personalities and facts which he presents indicate that 
sholarship is compatible with Christianity and, on the other 
hand, Christianity has played a significant role in history. He sets 
down the characteristic marks of Colet, Erasmus, Luther, and 
Calvin as Christian scholars. 

The book, though a study of personalities, is an excellent in- 
troduction to the thought and intellectual climate of the sixteenth 
century. Indeed, it is a thought-provoking and delightful study. 


THE Rev. DEMETRIOS J. CONSTANTELOS 


FRIEDRICH RICHTER, Martin Luther and Ignatius Loyola. Trans- 
lated by Leonard F. Zwinger. Westminster, Maryland, 1960. 
Pp. viii + 248. 


The present book is not only a presentation of two opposing 
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personalities of the sixteenth century but a study of contrasting 
streams of religious thought as well. Luther stands for Protes. 
tantism while Loyola personifies Roman Catholicism. 


For a Protestant or a Roman Catholic a study of these two 
personalities, objective and without bias, is a difficult task. Neither 
of the two has fared well in the hands of the opposite camp. 
While their followers have extolled them highly, their antago- 
nists have condemned them unmercifully. 


The author claims that his treatment is not polemical, but 
rather an attempt to bring about a better understanding between 
the two worlds as represented by Luther and Loyola. A convert 
to Roman Catholicism, the author does not share the view of 
Roman Catholics who present Luther as a degenerate heretic. 
Nevertheless, his overwhelming admiration and sympathies are 


for Loyola. His stand and conclusions are obviously Roman 
Catholic. 


Richter considers first the factors which contributed to the 
shaping of each man’s personality. The environment in which 
they were brought up was a great factor for their mental develop 
ment and their temperament. Luther was the product of Lower 
Saxony while Loyola bears all the traits and the disposition of a 
Spaniard. Loyola was a universal man in his outlook. Luther was 
a provincialist. But the intellectual environment, i.e., renaissance, 
humanism, realism and nationalism, philosophical precepts, the 
decline of ecclesiastical authority and the corruption of the West: 
ern Church were some fundamental factors which shaped the per- 
sonalities and directed the destiny and the work of these two 
men. Despite the numerous diversities between them, they had 
one thing in common: they opposed ‘the secular tendencies and 
infatuation with temporal life’ (p. 17). 


Following a sketch of their intellectual portrait, Richter dis 
cusses the two most important factors in the formation of their 
personalities, namely, the Roman Church and the spiritual crises 
in their lives, i.e., their conversion. Luther was basically a child 
of the Roman Church. His education, his family life, his early 
religious experiences and even his message for reform were Cathe 
lic. The very fact that Luther abhorred sects and schisms indicates 
his Catholic conscience. But Luther was rebellious and subjective 
in nature. And this led him to extremes. Luther's subjectivism 
is singled out from his position towards the Scriptures, Sacre 
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ments, and the Church (p. 36). The author in his refutation of 
Luther’s subjectivism relies on Thomas Aquinas. 


Loyola, though a Catholic, was not subjective and rebellious 
but obedient and universal in scope. His task was to protect and 
restitute the catholicity of the Church. Luther’s provincialism, 
his subjective approach to the Bible and the Church made him 
anthropocentric and egocentric in his thinking while Ignatius was 
theocentric in his philosophy (p. 42). 


In his comparison of the two, Richter concludes that Ignatius’ 
contribution bears no similarity to Luther's work and the basic 
point of difference between the two is Ignatius’ emphasis on the 
continuity of the past and the present. ‘Ignatius does not destroy 
the old in order to build the new; rather, he builds the new on 
the old,’ while Luther basically is a radical (pp. 46-47). Never- 
theless, Luther is defended as a ‘very warm, kind, and mild per- 


sonality . . . so gently and meekly disposed that he is the essence 
of cordiality’ (p. 51). 


Their work, though it may be described as ‘renewing’ or ‘re- 
shaping,’ is vastly different in its nature and results. Luther’s 
theological presuppositions made a theologia crucis which is ex- 
pressed by Luther's concern over death and judgment. Richter 
defends Aquinas’ system of philosophy and theology and decries 
Luther’s departure from it. He believes that Luther was greatly 
influenced by the spirit of the Renaissance: “This subjectivism and 
individualism, is autonomous thinking and acting, his religiosity 
steeped in immanent tendencies — all are traits that place him 
on the side of the Renaissance’ (p. 102). 


In contrast to Luther's religious philosophy, Richter examines 
Ignatius’ ideas and notions for the restoration of the Roman 
Church based on his Spiritual Exercises. While Luther was a man 
of faith, Ignatius was a man of love from which his faith had 
grown (cf. p. 140). Thus Ignatius’ work was a work of love, 
with one purpose in mind: ad majorem Dei gloriam. “The Society 
of Jesus’ had such a role to play, to glorify God and maintain the 
integrity of the Roman Church. 


In his discussion of the two worlds of thought, which Luther 
and Loyola represent, Richter emphasizes the two marked char- 
acteristics of Protestantism, i.e., individualism and anthropocen- 
tricism. In his presentation of the Catholic position toward vari- 
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ous theological and religious subjects, the author becomes didac- 
tic and apologetic. He sums up the forces of Protestantism as 
follows: ‘Greek antiquity, the Renaissance, Augustinism, volun- 
tarism, and nominalism — these are the forces that create Luther, 
the religious reformer, and through Luther they have made 
Protestantism’ (p. 183). 


But is Protestantism simply Lutheranism? He attributes every- 
thing to Luther and leaves no room for any other reformer, Zwin- 
gli, Knox, Smyth, and primarily Calvin. Protestantism does not 
draw from Greek antiquity, but from Judaism. Luther was criti- 
cal and violently attacked Aristotelian rationalism. Luther speaks 
about total depravity and he wants man as a miserable creature, 
who can be saved by the grace of God only. In contrast, Greek 
thought believed in the inherent goodness of man; it believed in 
moderation; in Greek thought man was the measure of all things. 
Luther, Calvin, and Protestantism in general have nothing to do 
with such an optimistic notion of man. I cannot see how ‘Luther 
and Greek antiquity . . . have much in common’ (pp. 182-183). 


The worlds of thought of Luther and Loyola are alive today. 
But is a dialogue possible between them for a reunion? It is 
possible, provided a complete submission of Protestantism to Ro- 
man Catholicism, for ‘the differences between Protestants and 
Catholics are of such a nature that they admit of no compromise 
on the part of Catholics’ (p. 211). 


Although the author claims that his work is not polemical, 
his conclusions constitute simply the traditional Roman Catholic 
position in all points under discussion. He is dogmatic and defini- 
tive (cf. pp. 191-192). He exploits every opportunity to inter- 
pret the Roman Catholic position on every topic. His interpreta- 
tion of Scriptural passages, such as Matthew 16:18 and John 21: 
15-17, is typically Roman Catholic, intended, of course, to support 
papal claims for supremacy. 

My critique of this book is that it does not follow the objective 
line with which it begins. It begins as an historical work; it be- 
comes a theological exposition; it tends to be didactic and keryg- 
matic of Roman Catholic beliefs pointing in the direction that 
‘only those can become saints who live within the fold of the 
Catholic Church [Roman Catholic Church} in accordance with 
her doctrines and laws’ (p. 64). 

The book abounds in generalizations. The author says, for 
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example, that ‘a more correct understanding of the papacy is 
gradually becoming more evident in Protestant circles.’ But he 
does not present a single opinion by a Protestant to support his 
statement. A faithful child of his church, the author over and 
over again puts the spotlight on the ‘supremacy’ of the Roman 
pope (pp. 72-73 et. al.), and he speaks about Protestant self- 


destruction ‘because it is separated from the [Roman} Catholic 
Church’ (p. 191). 


Nevertheless, the present study is very readable and an excel- 
lent introduction to the two worlds of religious thought of the 
West. It is marked by fluency and good intentions — to bring 
these two religious camps, which were greatly shaped by the 
personalities of Luther and Loyola, to a dialogue and to an 
understanding. 


THE Rev. DEMETRIOS J. CONSTANTELOS 





BOOK NOTES 


JON GREGERSON, The Transfigured Cosmos. New York: Frederick Ungar 
Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. 111. $3.50. 


Subtitled ‘Four Essays in Eastern Orthodox Christianity’ the book is 
written by a convert to Eastern Orthodoxy. However, it could have better 
been subtitled ‘Four Essays in Russian Orthodox Mysticism.’ The book is 
valuable not in that it is a balanced introduction to Eastern Orthodoxy, 
but in that it introduces to the reader the world of the Russian Orthodox 
spiritual life. Much, of course, reflects the spiritual traditions of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. Generally, however, the emphasis throughout is upon the 
Russian expression of Orthodoxy. 


‘Orthodoxy is one, and yet it is “many.” One can speak of the general 
qualities and spirit of Orthodoxy as a whole, and one can speak of the 
specific qualities and spirit of every ethnically different Orthodox people’ 
(p. 27). Thus the book serves as a partial introduction to Orthodoxy 
but also, as an introduction to Russian Orthodox spirituality for Orthodox 
Christians of other ethnic backgrounds. For the fact remains that we 
Orthodox are in great need of understanding each other as well as pre- 
senting our One Faith to the non-Orthodox. 


The book is divided into four essays or chapters. The first is entitled 
‘Eastern Orthodoxy — An Introduction.’ It sketches history, doctrine, 
polity very briefly and then spends the remainder of the chapter on Ortho- 
doxy’s two pre-eminent aspects: ‘its devotional, sacramental and liturgical 
element and its monastic, contemplative, mystical element’ (p. 13). Chap- 
ter two is entitled ‘Some Aspects of the Russian Religious Consciousness.’ 
In it are found an admirable description of the doctrine of Divine Kenosis 
(pp. 30-33) and a description of the ‘holy fools,’ the ‘eternal pilgrims’ 
and a most inspiring examination of the ascetic tradition understood in 
terms of a ‘humility of sinfulness’ (pp. 43-51). The third essay is en- 
titled “Teachings of the Hesychasts’ and is perhaps the finest of the four 
studies, though for the casual reader, both the theology and the appli- 
cability may appear somewhat remote. By contrast, the last section en- 
titled ‘The Invocation of the Sacred Name,’ in the best tradition of devo- 
tional literature, leaves the reader eager to begin the practice of the ‘Jesus 

rayer.. Non-Orthodox as well as Orthodox will profit by reading this 
Fttte book, so long as they remember its limitations and do not expect of 
it more than its author intended. 


It may be noted in conclusion that the book is well supplied with 
references to both primary and secondary sources, contains a useful selected 
bibliography and a satisfactory index. 


TuHE Rev. STANLEY HARAKAS 
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MPOZEYXHTAPION, Prosefhetarion (Treasury of Prayers). Fourth 
Edition. Athens: Brotherhood of Theologians ‘Zoe,’ 1957. Pp. 288. 


This popular prayer book, now in its fourth edition, has had wide 
distribution. Its purpose as expressed by the publishers and editors of 
the indefatigable Brotherhood “Zoe’ — in the prologue — is to ‘assist and 
aid the faithful in the sacred duty (of prayer).’ This book is a true treas- 
ury of the liturgical, biblical and personal prayers of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. It is divided into five sections, on the basis, in the main, of the 
origin of the prayers. The first section contains prayers from the Liturgical 
Worship of the Church, which, however, are selected as to content for 
the use of the Christian in his personal devotions. ‘A Request for Divine 
Guidance,’ for instance, is the title given to a prayer taken from the 
Third Hour. The second section consists of a selection of seventeen 
Psalms, to which, as before, characteristic titles have been given. Thus, 
Psalm 17 is entitled ‘A Prayer of Love to God.’ Section three is composed, 
in the main, of patristic prayers, amongst which the largest number are 
attributed to Saint Augustine. Included, however, in this section, are also 
some prayers written by Dionysios Farazoulis and Eusebius Matthopoulos, 
founding fathers of the ‘Zoe’ movement. The fourth section is the only 
section which does not have an ostensibly common background for its 
source, and this was necessitated because of its purpose which is to pro- 
vide for the Christian ‘occasional prayers, useful in different situations 
and the special needs of daily life.’ Some of the titles of prayers included 
in this section are: “Thanksgiving for Food,’ ‘Preparation for Holy Com- 
munion,’ ‘For Virtue and Holiness,’ ‘In Days of Pain,’ ‘For Deliverance 
from Anger,’ and ‘On Behalf of the Deceased.’ The authorship of these 
prayers is wide-ranged and includes the prayers of the Divine Liturgy, the 
periodical ‘Zoe,’ Saint Basil, Saint John Chrysostom, Saint Augustine, 
Eusebius Matthopoulos, Gennadius’ commentary on the Psalms. the book 
‘Logoi Chrysoi’ and other liturgical sources. It is without doubt the most 
useful of the sections. The final section consists of a brief selection from 
the hymnology of the Church, divided according to topics. All sections, 
excepting the last, are provided with ‘brief interpretations’ for the prayers 
written in difficult Greek idioms. The book has obviously fulfilled its pur- 
pose successfully. 


THE Rev. STANLEY S. HARAKAS 


Horace GREGORY and MaryA ZATURENSKA, editors, The Mentor Book 
of Religious Verse. New York: Mentor Book, New American Library, 
1957. Pp. xxviii, 238. $0.50. 


The Mentor Book of Religious Verse gives the appearance of a delight- 
ful little tome, but it fails to realize any serious purpose or objective. The 
editors, Horace Gregory and his wife, Marya Zaturenska, state in the intro- 
duction that their desire is to present ‘certain timeless elements of reli- 
gious feeling in poetry written between the thirteenth century and 1956. 
We have tried to mirror the richness and something of the variety of reli- 
gious verse... .’ Alas, I must decry the narrowmindedness with which 
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the editors went about their task. It is difficult to understand why these 
dates should have been selected in the first place — chosen perhaps so that 
the colorful religious verse of the intensely human Byzantines is omitted 
altogether. How can this book be called a volume of ‘religious verse’ and 
at the same time lack quotations from the spectacular feats and writings 
of Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa? Where 
is there a single reference to the Akathistos Hymn, the greatest spiritual 
achievement of the human mind? 


It would have been a notable aspiration, indeed, if the editors had 
grouped their work in the proper historical sequence and had offered the 
interested and diligent reader a wider religious selection. The sages of 
the Far Eastern nations; the Greek world of Plato, Proclus, Plotinus, Iam- 
blichus, Psellos, John Byzantios and John of Damascus (who so over- 
whelmingly influenced the theologians of the West, particularly Saint 
Thomas Aquinas) are nowhere in sight. A more orderly work is to be 
eae. so that the lover of poetry may be able to compare the religious 
ervor that was and is prevalent in the various societies of mankind. How 
can the editors justify their claim that ‘this brilliant new collection of 
religious verse about Man and his Creator offers the treasures of devo- 
tional writing throughout the Christian era’? Can that be so when the 
religious verse demonstrating the intensity and burning zeal for righteous- 
ness of a Chrysostom is totally omitted? And where are the selections 
from the brilliant works of the Manriques, Fray Luis de Leon, and Fray 
Luis de Granada? — the selections from Santa Teresa de Jesus and San 
Juan de la Cruz are most insignificant and do not do justice to their reli- 
gious poetry. The beautiful, cheerful, lyrical verse of Lope de Vega is 
practically absent from these pages and the only selection is hardly char- 
acteristic of his work. Strangely enough, there is no offering from the 
metaphysical world of Calderon. The same criticism may be levelled in 
the areas of French, Italian, and Russian poetry. Where are the illuminat- 
ing yet delicate and sympathetic verses of Carducci and Leopardi? 


This is not exactly a treasury of religious verse throughout the ages — 
it is rather, a compilation of religious thought, tossed together rather 
hastily and without any criterion of scholarly judgment. It is impossible 
for this critic to be enthusiastic over these literary efforts and he cannot 
give any personal endorsement or see the reason for the need of such a 
publication in its present format. 


JAMES-KLEON DEMETRIUS 


ROLAND H. BAINTON, Early Christianity. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1960. An Anvil Original No. 49. Pp. 187. 
Paper-bound. $1.25. 


This handy little volume follows the : pape of Anvil Books previously 


published, namely, a brief exposition of the subject followed by selected 
readings from original sources in translation to illustrate and support the 


general exposition in the front part of the book. 
Early Christianity, Part 1 (9-83), after a brief introduction, is sub- 
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divided into three main portions: (1) The Church in the Age of Persecu- 
tion; (2) The Church and Society; and (3) The Christian Roman Em- 
pire. Part u, Documents and Readings (87-178), draws upon selections 
from Tacitus, Pliny, Decius, Gallienus, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Celsus, 
Athenagoras, Origen, Tertullian, Tatian, Arnobius, Apuleius, Valentinus, 
Marcion, the Muratorian fragment, Clement, Ignatius of Antioch, Irenzus, 
Hippolytus, Hermas, Cyprian, Lactantius, Eusebius, Hosius, Julian, Cas- 
sian of Marseilles, Jerome, St. Augustine, and others to illustrate such 
topics as the Roman government and the Christians, the martyrs, the lit- 
erary attack and the apologists, rival religions, the consolidation of the 
Church, the establishment of discipline within the Church, the relation- 
ship of Church and society, Christianity as the favored religion of the 
Roman Empire, the relationship of Empire to the Church, reactions against 
the imperial Church, the City of God and the Byzantine Church. There 
is a bibliography (weak on the Eastern Christian Church) and a chrono- 
logical table of Emperors, Church Fathers (weak on the Eastern Greek 
Fathers), and events. 

Early Christianity gives the reader a good general picture of early 
Christianity from the Western point of view. Though Professor Bainton 
attempts to make use of primary sources for his study, his choice is pri- 
marily Western. Even the principal sources on the Byzantine Church in- 
clude only Saint Augustine (!) and the Codex Iustinianus. The wealth 
of the Greek Church Fathers is virtually ignored. 

One sentence (the final sentence of Professor Bainton’s text on p. 83) 
is characteristic of his approach: “The Church, which in the East did so 
much to disintegrate the empire, in the West became the builder of Chris- 
tendom, which however attenuated still survives as western civilization.” 
This is a fantastic statement for a Yale Professor of Church History to 
make if he means that the Eastern Church helped disintegrate the Roman 
Empire! The Empire in the East lasted one thousand years beyond its 
founding. It was the empire in the West that disintegrated in the fifth 
century that led to the breakdown of centralized imperial authority and 
the spread of feudalism throughout the West and the establishment of a 
centralized Western Church under papal authority. 

Professor Bainton’s Early Christianity needs a drastic corrective from 
a total Christian point of view. With the primary and secondary sources 
now available, there is no longer any excuse for ignoring the Eastern Greek 
sources, nor is it historical to ignore the role of the Eastern world in the 
development of the Christian Church. It is the Eastern Church which con- 
stituted the ‘Earliest Christianity,’ and this is a fact that cannot be safely 
ignored. 

JOHN E. REXINE 


NICHOLAS CABASILAS, Commentary on the Divine Liturgy. Translated by 
J. M. Hussey and P. A. McNulty. With an introduction by R. M. 
French. London: S.P.C.K., 1960. Pp. 120. Frontispiece. 18s 6d net. 


This English translation of a fourteenth century Byzantine theologian’s 
Commentary on the Divine Liturgy is both a welcome one and a timely 
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one. Nicholas Cabasilas’s work on the Divine Liturgy has long been avail- 
able in its original Greek form. Though known to the West since 1560 
when it appeared in Paris, the French translation in the ‘Source Chreéti- 
ennes’ is out of print and hardly accessible to the general reading public. 
This is the first English translation available of a lay theologian’s work 
whose influence in his own time was considerable and whose work on 
the Divine Liturgy is an extremely useful and valuable contribution for 
those within the Orthodox faith in English-speaking countries whose 
knowledge of Greek can no longer be assumed and for those outside the 
Orthodox faith who are interested in the liturgical worship of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. The publication of this work in English now makes 
this commentary available to a much wider audience than has hitherto 
been possible. 

The Foreward provides brief descriptive information about Cabasilas’s 
background, and the Introduction by R. M. French offers the reader an 
exegesis of the Greek liturgy with ample quotations from the Service itself. 
Cabasilas’s Commentary, in fifty-three brief but inspirational chapters, 
comments in detail upon the Byzantine liturgy. The general breakdown 
of the work follows the natural division of the Liturgy itself: (1) Intro- 
duction and the Prothesis; (2) The Liturgy of the Catechumens; (3) 
and (4) The Liturgy of the Faithful; (5) A Theological Parenthesis; 
(6) Thanksgiving and Closing Prayers. Particularly noteworthy are Caba- 
silas’s answers to Roman criticisms of the Byzantine liturgy. 

This new translation of A Commentary on the Divine Liturgy, though 
it is not always completely accurate, will provide the serious reader and 
worshipper with a highly inspirational but not popular commentary on the 
most important service in the Greek Orthodox Church. The Commentary 
will increase the worshipper’s appreciation and participation in the Divine 
Liturgy; it will give the general reader a clear idea of Byzantine mysta- 
gogia, its nature, its force, and its beauty. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


HaANs KiHNER, Encyclopedia of the Papacy. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. Pp. 249. 16 plates. $6.00. 


Encyclopedia of the Papacy is a translation by Kenneth J. Northcott 
from the original German title Lexikon der Paepste of Hans Kiihner. 
This translation now makes this German reference book available to a 
much wider audience. The accounts are made in chronological order, list- 
ing the Roman Catholic Popes from St. Peter to the late Pius xu (Eugenio 
Pacelli) with concise and precise information on each Roman pontiff, 
with the more important Popes getting more space than the lesser known 
Popes. The accounts given are careful to state the facts as known his- 
torically as carefully and as objectively as possible. There is no attempt 
made to ‘cover up’ the shocking nature of some of the facts. The blame, 
where real, is squarely placed where it belongs. 


There is an alphabetical list of all the Popes as known at the end of 
the book along with a list of the anti-popes, the Ecumenical Councils 
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(according to the Catholic view), and the Popes personally connected 
with each Council, and a very brief bibliography. 


Encyclopedia of the Papacy is a handy guidebook for quick reference 
to the long line of over 260 Roman Catholic Popes. It makes fascinating 
reading. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


ANDRE GRABAR, Byzantine Painting: Historical and Critical Study. (‘The 
Great Centuries of Painting’ Skira Series) Cleveland: The World 


Publishing Company, n.d. Pp. 204. 105 full color reproductions. 
$20.00. 


Byzantine Painting is a brilliant volume which was the result of five 
months’ continuous photographic field work and travel of some 6,000 
miles. The Skira Color Studio overcame the arduous problem of photo- 
graphing art objects (whose accessibility was not always easy) and print- 
ing reproductions in six colors with gold as well. The preparation of the 
volume by one of the foremost Byzantine art scholars of our time, André 
Grabar, is itself a good indication that the reader will be assured of an 
authoritative, trustworthy, and fascinating account. 


Professor Grabar’s is a survey of Byzantine art that is a masterpiece 
of brevity and precision. In it he covers the significance and scope of 
Byzantine art, programs before and after iconoclasm, and Byzantine zs- 
thetics. André Grabar makes it clear that ‘great flowering of art to which 
we give the name “Byzantine” does not fall into the category of art move- 
ments confined to a single race or to any specific era. It is, rather, an art 
form bound up with the existence for over a thousand years (from 330 
to 1453) of a Christian Empire ruled from Constantinople and predom- 
inantly Greek.’ (p. 31) 

It is this great art that Grabar seeks to illustrate both verbally and pic- 
torially in the Skira volume on Byzantine painting. The result is truly 
dazzling. Fifth and Sixth Century mosaics in Salonika and Ravenna, the 
mosaic pavements in the Great Palace of Constantinople, mosaics and 
frescos in Rome, the mural paintings at Castelseprio, the mosaics of the 
Middle Ages at St. Sophia in Constantinople, the Church of the Nea Moni 
in Chios, Daphni near Eleusis, the Torcello mosaics at St. Mark’s, the 
Cefalu Cathedral mosaics and the Palatine Chapel mosaics at Palermo in 
Sicily, the art of the Church of Kahrieh Djami in Constantinople, frescos 
in the Balkans from the Eleventh to the Fourteenth centuries in Yugo- 
slavia and at Mistra, paintings in books, and vividly illustrated and rele- 
vantly commented upon in all their brilliance. 


Byzantine Art will furnish the reader with an excellent introduction 
to one of the world’s greatest arts and to Christendom’s supreme art tri- 
umph. Both Skira and The World Publishing Company as well as the 


author are to be highly commended for making this beautiful volume 
available to the reading public. 


JOHN E. REXINE 
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EINAR MOLLAND, Christendom: The Christian Churches Throughout the 
World. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. xiv, 418. $10.00. 


This is an excellent handbook for both the layman and the churchman. 
So many books of this kind tend to be so general that they are superficial 
if not worthless. Professor Einar Molland of the University of Oslo, 
Norway, has produced a book which is a substantial source-book of infor- 
mation about all the various Christian churches and denominations, and 
a book which is comprehensive in its coverage and precise in its details. 
Originally published in Norwegian in 1953, this English translation has 
been produced with the help of Professor H. E. W. Turner of Durham 
University. 

After a brief introduction to the nature and method of comparative 
symbolics and the distinctions of type and arrangement of material in the 
ras ony study of Churches, the reader is presented with the main part 
of the book, Part 1, “The Churches of Christendom.’ The twenty chap- 
ters follow a systematic pattern: (1) designation, distribution, and statis- 
tical data on the church under discussion; (2) the characteristic features 
of the church discussed; (3) doctrine; (4) sacraments; (5) worship; 
(6) constitution; (7) other information peculiar to the church discussed, 
including recent developments. This general pattern is followed in each 
chapter as much as possible for each church. In this way, the Orthodox 
Church, other Oriental Churches, the Roman Catholic Church, the Old 
Catholics, the Catholic Apostolic Congregations (Irvingites), the Church 
of England, the Anglican Communion, the Church of South India, the 
Lutheran Church, the Moravians, the Reformed Church, the Methodist 
Church, the Congregationalist Churches, the Baptist Churches, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, the Pentecostalists, the Salvation Army, the Plymouth 
Brethren (Darbyites), the New Church, the Church of the New Jerm- 
salem (Swedenborgians), the Adventists, and the Society of Friends are 
discussed in that order. Each Church is presented and described with a 
maximum of precision and accuracy and a minimum of verbiage. 


Part 1 contains a description of religious systems containing elements 
derived from Christianity, but which Professor Molland justifiably refuses 
to include in the categories of Christian Churches. These are the systems 
of Unitarianism, Christian Science, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and Mormonism. 


The Conclusion discusses the limits of Christendom, features common 
to the various Churches, and the theological problem of the disunity of 
Christendom, and an appendix entitled ‘Ecumenical Approaches’ is con- 
cerned with a description and discussion of the ecumenical movement and 
The World Council of Churches. There is an ample bibliography and in- 
dices of persons, places, and subjects. 

Molland’s Christendom is to be commended for its extensive coverage, 
precision, and fairness of presentation. S. L. Greenslade expresses it very 
well in his preface to this book when he says: 

‘This is more than a reference book in which we can look up an occa- 
sional fact that we need at the moment. It is an attempt at understanding 
in which, while there is sometimes criticism, sympathy predominates; and 
the concluding chapter calls our attention to fundamental principles. The 
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Church of Christ is one in Him. It 7s one, despite the many and painful 
divisions which keep us from the fullest and ae experience of unity 
and mar its proper visible expression. That we should earnestly strive to 
understand one another, with respect for all that is good in the particular 
heritage of each communion and with Christian charity in offering what- 
ever criticism appears to be necessary, is one of the principal conditions 
of that growth in unity for which we hope and pray and work and of 
which, by God’s grace, so many evident signs have already been vouch- 
safed to us in this generation. Det Deus incrementum.’ (p. viii) 

Professor Molland’s Christendom: The Christian Churches Through- 
out the World is highly recommended for the discriminating, ecumenically- 
minded reader. 

JOHN E. REXINE 


ALTMAN K. SwIHart, Luther and the Lutheran Church 1483-1960 New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 703. Frontispiece. $7.50. 


On the morning of October 31, 1517, the Roman Catholic monk 
Martin Luther posted his ninety-five theses on the church door at Witten- 
berg. This action precipitated what is commonly known as the Reforma- 
tion, a movement that split the Roman Catholic Church and is continuing 
to split the unity of the Church down to our own day. Luther's belief 
that man can be saved only by the Grace of God and not through any 
efforts of his own (be they called ‘good works’ or ‘sacraments’) was a 
significant pronouncement for the subsequent development of Protestant- 
ism. The concept of the priesthood of all believers and the doctrine of 
vocation were to become fundamental bases for Protestant theology and 
practice. Faith and the Word, the Gospel as the supreme authority of 
Christianity, are Lutheran contributions which no Protestant can ignore 
or afford to do without. 

Luther and the Lutheran Church by Professor Altman K. Swihart of 
Carthage College, a Lutheran professor of religion from a Lutheran col- 
lege, presents the reader with a fascinating tome which includes not only 
the traditional material on Luther himself and his teachings (as drawn 
from his own works), but has the added excellent feature of tracing the 
development of the Lutheran Church in Europe and America down to the 
present day, including a discussion of Lutheran participation and lack of 
participation in the World Council of Churches. 

The eight basic chapters of this very comprehensive book clearly indi- 
cate the variety of material covered: (1) Luther; (2) The Teachings of 
Luther; (3) History of the Lutheran Church in Europe; (4) The Lutheran 
Church in America; (5) Organization; (6) The Liturgy; (7) Modern 
Trends; (8) The Ecumenical Movement. There are ample notes and a 
useful index. The book offers a really well-documented, detailed study 
of Luther and the Lutheran Church (It is perhaps much more accurate to 
refer to the Lutheran Churches rather than Church in view of the numer- 
ous independently organized and functioning Lutheran churches). 


There are some curious mechanics in writing in the book, such as 
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strange paragraphing after quotations, the excessive use of the split in- 
finitive, occasional lack of verb agreement, misspellings, and occasionally 
incorrect punctuation. Greek Orthodox readers will be amused to read 
Thyageria as the see of the late Archbishop Germanos of Thyateira 
(p. 646). 

Luther and the Lutheran Church will undoubtedly become a funda- 
mental handbook for the study of Lutheranism. Its abundant use of mate- 
rial from the original writings of Luther himself will make it authori- 
tative as well as useful. More significant for the non-Protestant is the fact 
that this book can well serve as a basic document for understanding what 
Protestantism means, how it arose, and why Reformation Protestantism 
continues to exist. No understanding of Protestantism in general can be 
complete or possible without a detailed grasp of the teachings of Luther 
and the development of the Lutheran Church. Luther and the Lutheran 
Church provides a basic tool for this understanding. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


. KERENYI, Asklepios: Archetypal Image of the Physician’s Existence. 
Bollingen Series xv. 3. New York: Pantheon Books, 1959. Trans- 
lated from the German by Ralph Manheim. Pp. xxviii, 151. 58 text 
illustrations. $5.00. 


This beautifully produced book is devoted to a study of the archetypal 
significance of the ‘Divine Physician,’ Asklepios or Aésculapius, and is the 


third volume (though actually the first one to the published as one of a 
series of monographs) on Archetypal Images in Greek Religion. Pro- 
fessor Kerenyi, already noted for his work in Greek mythology (The Gods 
of the Greeks and The Heroes of the Greeks), strives to give a new pic- 
ture of Greek religion from a much neglected viewpoint, namely, from 
the vantage point of Greek mythology. 


After a Preface (xiii-xxvii), which is much more an introduction 
than the usual preface, Professor Kerenyi covers his subject thoroughly in 
five well written and well documented chapters (‘Asklepios in Rome,’ 
‘Epidauros,’ “The Sons of Asklepios on Kos,’ ‘Hero Physicians and the 
Physicians of the Gods in Homer,’ “The Origins in Thessaly,’ and a 
‘Postscript on Snakes and Mice in the Cults of Apollo and Asklepios’). 
In the course of his investigations, Professor Kerenyi draws upon all the 
available evidence — literary, philological, archzological, — 
and historical. His investigations carry him from Rome to Epidauros, then 
eastward to the island of Kos, after a brief excursus to Athens and At- 
tica, and finally to the Asklepieion in Pergamon and then to the origins 
in Thessaly. All the evidence is carefully explored and analyzed, and it 
reveals that Asklepios was the ancient physician’s prototype, the ideal of 
his existence, the existence of the healer. ‘He was the physician as divinity, 
whom they could contemplate or evoke in myths and in the cult of god 
or hero.’ 


This work, already published in French and German by the Ciba 
pharmaceutical organization, is a most welcome addition to the limited 
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works now available on Asklepios and is a fine example of the best in 
European scholarship. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


RALPH B. WINN, A Concise Dictionary of Existentialism. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 122. $3.75. 


Existentialism is certainly one of the most discussed, most active, and 
most controversial movements of our time. It is not often easy to find agree- 
ment among the existentialist thinkers themselves. Ralph B. Winn, Chair- 
man of the Department of Philosophy at Monmouth College, New Jersey, 
has neatly compiled and arranged quotations from the five principal rep- 
resentatives of existentialism, Jaspers, Marcel, Heidegger, Sartre, and 
DeBeauvoir, as well as the Father of modern existentialism, Soren Kierke- 
gaard, in alphabetical order, covering topics from ‘abstraction’ to ‘youth.’ 


The general reader will find this compilation helpful. It will un- 
doubtedly entice him to go back to the original sources from which the 
quotations have been drawn and study these sources critically and earnestly. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


CHARLES SELTMAN, The Twelve Olympians. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1960. Pp. 208. 51 half-tone illustrations, 1 map. $4.50. 


The plethora of books (many of them good) on the ancient Greek 
gods in very recent times would seem to indicate some kind of real interest 
in the ancient divinities, if not a certain kind of religious revival. Dr. 
Seltman’s book, originally published in 1956, now appears in its first 
American edition and is undoubtedly one of the best books of its kind. 


The Twelve Olympians is not a mere re-telling of the stories and tra- 
ditions connected with the Olympian gods but an introduction to ancient 
Greek religion, using the twelve basic deities of ancient Greek worship 
as the basis for a penetrating study of the gods and their meaning for men. 


In his study Dr. Seltman is careful to point out the principal negative 
characteristics of ancient Greek religion and to analyze each of these 
characteristics: (1) among the ancient Greeks there was no class or caste 
of priests; (2) humility and obedience were never Greek virtues; (3) in 
ancient Greek religion there were no missions; (4) Greek religion of 
antiquity had no dogmas or creed; (5) in Greek religion of ancient times 
there were no martyrs; (6) there was no ancient Greek sacred book like 
the Hebrew or Christian Bible; (7) there was very little preoccupation 
with sin and there was no doctrine of the Fall of Man from innocence 
to sin. 


After a prologue and a chapter on the beliefs of the Greeks, author 
Seltman discusses in detail Hera, Zeus, Athene, Hermes, Aphrodite, 
Hephaistos, Ares, Apollo, Artemis, Poseidon, Demeter, and Dionysos in 
that order. There is a chapter on honorary Olympians with briefer dis- 
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cussions of Herakles, Asklepios, Alexander, and Augustus. An Epilogue 
completes the basic structural outline of the book. 

What makes The Twelve Olympians a much better book than most 
handbooks on the subject is Seltman’s witty style, his use of numismatic, 
historical, literary, and archeological sources to describe each deity. But 
he goes beyond mere description to penetrating analysis, and his analysis 
is always backed up by primary sources. 

Even beyond this, Dr. Seltman feels that the study of the ancient 
Greek gods has value for some of the basic principles of humanism. 
These Dr. Seltman sees first as a challenge for mankind to recapture a 
zeal for the Truth, even though the Truth often shocks the seeker; humil- 
ity; the giving up of all active proselytism and all patronizing attitudes 
towards men of other faiths; the modification of all-out emphasis on sin 
and the renewal of its Erasmian transmutation as the concept of ‘folly’; 
more trust in the frequent good intentions of mankind which sometimes 
get implemented; ron | lastly, honest toleration. 


These are principles which Seltman believes are derivable from a 
study of ancient Greek religion and which are applicable to the modern 
situation. 

Though there are areas of disagreement or oversight (Seltman is too 
harsh on Hesiod and fails to understand him; the appearance of Dionysos 
on Linear B tablets is ignored), The Twelve Olympians will stand as one 
of the finest books of its kind. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


SAMUEL UMEN, The Nature of Judaism. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1961. Pp. 152. $3.75. 


The title of this book could be misleading. The Nature of Judaism is 
not a theological or philosophical exposition of the foundations of Juda- 
ism. Rather this is a homiletic collection — a compilation of sermons on 
various subjects like the Value of the Bible, Happiness, Progress, Selfish- 
ness, Prayer, God, Religion, What a Jew Can Believe, Peace of Mind, 
Democracy — by a Reformed Jewish Rabbi, who is currently serving the 
Temple Adath Yeshurun of Manchester, New Hampshire. 

This work is intended primarily as a spiritual guidebook for the lay 
reader. Though the Christian reader will derive some knowledge of the 
spirit of Reformed Judaism from this book, the actual factual informa- 
tion in this volume is random and what facts there are are unsystemati- 
cally presented. Rabbi Umen, though occasionally stressing characteristic 
features of Judaism, devotes most of his book to topics that are universal 
to most religions, always emphasizing the role that religion should play 
in modern life. 


JOHN E. REXINE 








